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Havinea arrived in Athens on 
the 8th of May with the intention 
of seeing what was to be seen of 
the war in progress, it was disap- 
pointing to me to learn that 
Pharsala had been abandoned by 
the Greeks, and that, after keep- 
ing the Turks in check for several 
days, Colonel Smolenski had been 
compelled to abandon the line of 
Velestino. Still there seemed to 
be some chance of a fight at 
Domokos, where the main Hellenic 
army was assembled. A _ trans- 
port to take the Garibaldians to 
the port of Lamia was leaving the 
Pireus the same evening, and 
having managed to secure a pas- 
sage, I sailed in this, and enjoyed 
an experience on board in itself a 
reward sufficient for journeying to 
Greece. 


For the most part the Gari-- 


baldians were Italians of advanced 
opinions, who had come to fight 
for an idea. But the corps in- 
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cluded a British and a French 
detachment, and the individuals 
composing these were none the 
less interesting because they had 
come to fight for fighting’s sake. 
Among the British were lads whose 
clean-cut features, clear eyes, and 
smooth faces spoke of recent so- 
journ at some public school. The 
sergeant was an old artillery-driver, 
a typical British soldier as we 
know him, grumbling from sheer 
force of habit often for no ade- 
quate reason, but smoothing over 
every real difficulty with some 
racy joke or forcible expletive— 
whichever appeared best to serve 
the purpose. There were some 
whose previous record would not, 
perhaps, have borne a searching 
scrutiny, yet men who could be 
trusted not to play the fool in a 
night-panic. And in spite of the 
discordant elements of which it 
was composed; the little band was 
homogeneous, plastic under the 
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touch of an officer in whom all 
placed their trust. Of the French, 
many were cultured gentlemen. 
Here a Bohemian ne’er-do-weel 
from the Quartier Latin was dis- 
cussing excitedly the merits of his 
Gras rifle with a tanned ascetic- 
looking youth, whose every ges- 
ture bore the stamp of aristocracy. 
There an artist, wearing the cor- 
poral’s chevron on his sleeve, was 
with a few deft pencil - strokes 
sketching a group at cards in his 
pocket-book. Some were artisans 
from Lyons out of work ; others 
seemed drawn from the dregs of 
Montmartre. And pervading the 
deck in full marching order with 
his kepi cocked jauntily on one 
side, chattering of outpost scrim- 
mages in the Algerian marshes 
whenever he could find a listener, 
the trumpeter, a typical represen- 
tative of military France, looked 
for all the world as if he had just 
stepped out of some great canvas 
by Detaille. Amid such surround- 
ings the discomforts of the crowded 
dirty little transport seemed of 
small account. 

Enthusiasm takes various forms 
in different countries according to 
the temperament of the populace. 
In Greece it takes the form of 
firing loaded rifles in the air. 
The departure of the picturesque 
red-frocked Garibaldians from the 
Pirzeus late at night offered a rare 
opportunity for grotesque displays 
of patriotism, and as our steamer 
stood out to sea there was a per- 
fect fusilade from the throngs 
upon the quay. At Chalkis, where 
the Eubcean channel narrows to a 
mere canal, a similar compliment 
was paid on the following day. 
And every vessel which we passed 
fired a friendly shot or two in 
token of goodwill. 

On the second day at dawn we 
anchored off Marina, the port of 
Lamia where there is a partially 
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completed pier. At this point 
one of those vexatious, mischiey- 
ous delays occurred which betoken 
want of management. News, 
moreover, brought from the shore, 
spoke of a seven days’ armistice, 
and this caused deep dejection, 
At this place, Marina, now the 
maritime base of the Crown 
Prince’s army, as also at Lamia, 
it was obvious that no organisa- 
tion of any kind existed, and the 
immediate result, as far as the 
Garibaldians were concerned, was 
that they made their first march 
under a burning sun instead of dur- 
ing the cool hours of the morning. 
There was, however, at Marina 
one institution where all was or- 
derly and systematic. This was 
the German Red Cross hospital, 
a very miracle of tidiness, which 
gave the impression rather of some 
model corner in an exhibition of 
sanitary science than of an en- 
campment planted down on the 
sea-shore where sorely wounded 
men were being tended. 

Lamia was in a state of effer- 
vescence. No inquiries were ne- 
cessary to ascertain that the story 
of the armistice was false. In the 
square a mob of military and civil- 
ians eagerly discussed the situa- 
tion. Intelligence received from 
beyond the hills from Domokos 
spoke of Turks advancing to at- 
tack. During the afternoon a 
battalion and two field - batteries 
from Smolenski’s army marched 
through the town to bivouac on 
the Furka Pass for the night, 
and to press on at dawn. Scarcely 
had the Garibaldians arrived from 
Marina when it become known that 
they were to go on as soon as possi- 
ble, for there was work for them to 
do. Towards evening the excite- 
ment grew. From every wine-shop 
revolutionary Italian songs re- 
sounded. An evidently fiery ad- 
dress by Garibaldi before the chief 
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café was received with wild en- 
thusiasm. Unshaved, unwashed, 
unpleasant - looking men, reeking 
of garlic, kissed each other in the 
streets. In the restaurant officers 
and men were on the tables shout- 
ing for Greece and Italy, and vowing 
vengeance on the invading Turks. 
This sort of thing is catching, and 
I retired early, intending to ride 
on at midnight. But when the 
trumpets sounded for the Garibal- 
dians to fall in, it was raining as 
it only can in Greece, so that 
eventually I did not start till after 
dawn. 

The weather was still dull and 
threatening in the early morning, 
but gradually improved. Lower- 
ing rain-clouds shrouded the hill- 
tops of the Othrys Mountains ; 
but the ranges south of the vale of 
Lamia stood out clear and well 
defined in the chilly air. From 
the carriage-road winding gradu- 
ally upwards towards the Furka 
Pass the panorama looking back- 
wards, always striking, was now 
of exceptional beauty, owing to 
the conditions of the atmosphere. 
Parnassus and other lofty sum- 
mits, still capped with winter snow, 
towered above the crags which 
overhang Thermopyle, and above 
the pine-clad hills which rise as a 
wall south of the Lamian plain. 
To the left the numerous capes and 
islands gave the sea the appearance 
of a chain of inland lakes. To the 
right a tangled wilderness of rugged 
ridges merged into the main Pin- 
dus range in the blue distance. 
There is a warmth of colouring in 
these southern climes unknown to 
Switzerland and the Norwegian 
fiords, and not perhaps in all Eu- 
rope is there greater wealth of 
scenery than in Greece before the 
heats of summer have parched up 
the land. 

Along the entire route up to the 
mountain pass, where the road 
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abruptly crosses the crest, and 
where signs still remain of the old 
frontier-posts of twenty years ago, 
patches of bright red at intervals 
showed little groups of weary Gari- 
baldians toiling up the muddy 
road. Descending on the Thes- 
salian side, and traversing the 
upland plain beyond, these groups 
becameonelongstring of stragglers, 
which presented a depressing spec- 
tacle. Far ahead, however, even 
of the mounted leaders was the 
Anglo-French detachment, march- 
ing like a body of seasoned regular 
soldiers, and presenting a strange 
contrast to the rabble following in 
rear. There was such an appear- 
ance of unreality about it all that 
it was a relief to cross a final low 
range of hills and see some evi- 
dence beyond that there actually 
was an army at Domokos. The 
line of communication of a great 
military force in time of war should 
be a scene of bustle and activity. 
Traversing it, interminable trains 
of transport impede the progress. 
Often there will be a serious block 
where some cart has broken down, 
or where a load calls for rearrange- 
ment. There is a stir affording 
unmistakable testimony that the 
route is an artery on which the 
vitality of a mass of fighting men 
depends. But between Lamia and 
the Crown Prince’s host there was 
this day no sign of animation of 
the expected kind. Except the 
red-coated volunteers and scarce a 
dozen waggons, with little except 
recumbent soldiers in them, there 
was literally nothing on the road. 
The sight of extensive bivouacs 
was a welcome indication that the 
story of 30,000 men concentrated 
for a final stand against the vic- 
torious Osmanli was not, like so 
many stories told in Athens, false. 
There was, however, no appearance 
whatever of excitement, and it was 
evident that the expected advance 
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of Edhem Pasha had not yet taken 
place. 

Three months ago Domokos was 
@ name practically unknown be- 
yond the confines of modern 
Thessaly. Now that it has been 
pictured by pen and pencil in the 
leading European journals, not 
only its name but its history, its 
noble site, and the view from the 
crumbling citadel which dominates 
the town, are familiar to a whole 
continent. The first glimpse of 
Kashmir from the pass by Bara- 
moola is not more striking than 
the panorama which unfolds itself 
where the road sharply rounds 
a rocky bluff, and the plain of 
Pharsala seems spread out like a 
carpet at one’s very feet. It clings 
to the rugged declivities like a hill- 
station in the Himalayas, this 
quaint, irregular, white-faced little 
town, and well deserves its ancient 
name of Wonderful. I had come 
to look at jin-de-siécle war, and 


was not prepared for such a 
scene. 

Whatever criticisms the Greek 
military system may give grounds 
for, there is one respect in which 
the army will bear comparison 


with most. Nothing can exceed 
the courtesy and kindness of 
officials towards strangers come to 
watch its operations. Lodgings 
and stable accommodation are at 
once provided by the police, as if 
the mere spectator had an equal 
right to them with the actual com- 
batant. To find a billet in this 
petty village, which had suddenly 
become the headquarters of a horde 
of soldiers, was no easy task, but 
those responsible proved equal to 
it after a short delay. My room, 
shared the first night with a cor- 
poral of gendarmerie, a most pleas- 
ant civil-spoken fellow, commanded 
a fine view over the right half of 
the Greek position. Being, more- 
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over, not a stone’s-throw from the 
so-called square, it was most con- 
veniently situated ; for this square 
formed the great meeting-place of 
military and civilians. Ill-drained, 
paved with irregular slippery 
boulders, at once a slaughter-yard 
and park for transport waggons, 
it was in itself a singularly un- 
attractive spot. Butin one corner 
was the squalid café, where at all 
hours the élite of the officers mixed 
with the representatives of the 
press of two continents. This was 
the place to hear what news there 
was and to discuss the latest shave. 
In spite of smells and sickening 
sights and teeming insect life, one 
used this café like a club, and to 
live close by was to be on the spot 
for anything that might occur. 
Those who have never accom- 
panied an army worsted in the 
field, and compelled to maintain a 
strict defensive, can have no idea 
of the feeling of uncertainty and 
doubt which pervades all ranks. 
This uncertainty was at Domokos 
aggravated by the fact that nego- 
tiations for an armistice were in 
progress, and that the news from 
Athens foreshadowed the speedy 
cessation of hostilities. The posi- 
tion and intentions of the enemy 
were quite unknown, and but for 
the occasional appearance of a few 
horsemen far away upon the plain, 
there was no sign of hostile move- 
ments. The inactivity of the 
Turkish forces was attributed to 
various causes. Some held that 
the festival of Bairam was the 
reason, others that Europe had 
intervened, others that Edhem 
Pasha feared to launch his men 
against so formidable a position. 
We hear much of the initiative 
in books on strategy and tactics, 
and what its loss means to an 
army as an abstract proposition. 
Here at Domokos the evils insep- 
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arable from such a situation were 
illustrated practically and with 
convincing vividness. 

Severe strictures have been 
passed upon the organisation and 
administration of the Hellenic 
army, by critics competent and 
otherwise, and many of these 
strictures no doubt are well de- 
served. The tendency in all coun- 
tries of limited resources is to 
build up combatant military units 
in excess of the strength which 
can be maintained in a condition 
of efficiency in the field by the ex- 
isting departmental services. Bat- 
talions and batteries and squadrons 
appeal to the popular imagination, 


but intendance staff and transport 


companies do not. Even allowing 
for the fact that the force at 
Domokos was a defeated force, 
the want of system as regards the 
supply of troops with food, and 
the unsatisfactory arrangements 
for their medical attendance which 
a visit to the bivouacs disclosed, 


would be inexplicable except for 
the fact that the army of the 
kingdom is not in peace-time pro- 
vided with adequate commissariat 


and hospital cadres. The admin- 
istrative collapse is also no doubt 
largely attributable to the want of 
a proper training-college for the 
staff. The want of supervision 
and control by higher authority 
was most noticeable. It is unfair, 
however, to judge the forces gath- 
ered under orders of the Orown 
Prince by the standard of the 
great military Powers of the Con- 
tinent. Neither during the few 
days of expectation before the 
final fight nor during the fight 
itself did I see adequate justifi- 
cation for the unstinted ridicule 
which has been poured upon an 
army overmatched. 

The weather, which had been 
wretched for some days, causing 
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much suffering to the troops in 
their exposed bivouacs, was fortu- 
nately now somewhat on the mend. 
The narrow tortuous alleys in the 
village, which had been ankle-deep 
in mud, dried up. The mule-tracks 
leading towards the plain of Thes- 
saly, which had been slippery and 
dangerous, and on which the troops 
in the shelter-trenches largely de- 
pended for their food-supply, be- 
came passable for loaded beasts. 
And under the benign influence 
of bright sunshine and balmy at- 
mosphere the soldiers plucked up 
heart, and the morale of the army 
perceptibly improved. The im- 
pression was spreading among the 
rank and file that their position 
was virtually unassailable. Scraps 
of conversation among staff-officers, 
overheard by orderlies and strag- 
glers, informed the men that there 
was to be an armistice. The bivou- 
acs began to wear a cheery aspect, 
a visitor being always greeted with 
respectful welcome. But so openly 
did the headquarters officers ex- 
press their confidence in the early 
conclusion of an armistice, that 
I hardly made so close an inspec- 
tion of the ground as otherwise I 
should have done. The rocky scrub- 
clad hills were unpleasant to tra- 
verse either on horseback or on 
foot, and one set of shelter-trenches 
was much like another. Still, in 
wandering here and there on 
several afternoons, one could not 
fail to get a good general idea of 
the position upon which the Greeks 
relied, and to note its strength and 
weaknesses. 

Here was an army of 25,000 to 
30,000 men occupying a line of 
hills with a front of six or seven 
miles. The ravines which ran up 
far into this rising ground were a 
most serious obstacle to lateral 
communication. The right flank, 
instead of dominating a wide stretch 
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of level country, lost itself in broken 
uplands, and an enemy could hard- 
ly fail to see that, as far as terrain 
was concerned, this was by far the 
most promising point to direct 
attack upon. The position was not, 
in fact, by any means so strong 
in reality as it appeared to be at 
first sight. Fresh troops were 
arriving every day, and this was 
undoubtedly a very satisfactory 
feature, inasmuch as the army was 
manifestly occupying too long a 
front ; but no amount of reinforce- 
ments likely to come up from 
Lamia would obviate the inherent 
weakness of the tactical situation 
arising from the want of lateral 
communication. And there was 
an obvious risk of the Turks ad- 
vancing round both flanks in irre- 
sistible force, and shutting up the 
Crown Prince’s army in a trap. 
Waiting for the enemy to come 
on proved somewhat tedious. 
Many correspondents, thinking 
that their services might be re- 
quired at the capital, left Dom- 
okos. Each day the prospect of 
an armistice grew brighter. And 
after lingering on some time al- 
most alone, [ rode down to Lamia 
for a good night’s rest, intending 
to return at once. However, a 
proposal to drive out and see 
Thermopyle with two friends the 
following day was too tempting to 
resist. And it was by mere acci- 
dent that we decided to take a 
carriage on the morrow and go 
back to Domokos, which brought 
us there towards noon, just as the 
first gun announced the opening 
of the greatest battle seen in 
Europe since the days of Plevna. 
The scene on rounding the bend 
where the first view is obtained 
of the Thessalian plain, and while 
following the road terraced high up 
on the mountain-side to the point 


at which it reaches the head of 
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the great amphitheatre below 
Domokos which formed the centre 
of the Greek position, was one to 
be remembered. White puffs 
from various knolls on spurs be- 
low marked the position of our 
numerous batteries. Away on 
distant hill-slopes to the right 
patches of smoke and lurid flames 
were evidence of the presence of 
an enemy who respects not private 
property. Out on the plain Turk- 
ish artillery was coming into ac- 
tion here and there and opening 
@ vigorous cannonade. And far 
away, discernible only with power- 
ful field-glasses, near the road to 
Pharsala, black lines and patches 
betokened the approach of formid- 
able hostile forces bent on battle. 
Whatever might be the ending of 
the struggle now commencing, one 
point was already clear. This 
was to be a fight rivalling, as re- 
gards scenic effect, any general 
action of recent years,—a fight 
where the commander on the de- 
fending side could watch the pro- 
gress of the contending forces 
like the chief umpire at a Krieg- 
spiel. From the heights of Dom- 
okos the crowd assembled on the 
slopes looked down upon the 
centre of the Greek position as 
the audience in the dress-circle of 
a theatre looks down upon the 
stalls; beyond the foothills the 
plain was spread out like a stage. 
And what a crowd! Here, 
eagerly watching the opening of 
a drama involving the honour of 
their country and the very exist- 
ence of the army of which they 
formed a part, were officers and 
soldiers of almost every grade and 
almost every service—troopers on 
foot and medical officers, gunners 
and infantry men, all intent upon 
a singularly stirring scene. From 
time to time, as a shell appeared 
to burst effectively in the distant 
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hostile ranks, this motley assem- 
blage would raise a joyous cheer, 
and those who had seen it would 
describe the incident with apt 
gesticulation to less fortunate com- 
panions, There must have been 
one thousand souls collected, and 
nearly all of these were men in 
uniform, men borne on _ the 
strength of the military units 
scattered over the spurs and 
slopes below preparing to engage 
in deadly conflict. There was no 
lack of striking incidents upon 
this memorable day, of incidents 
startling and harrowing, dramatic 
and picturesque. But over the 
whole area of the battle-field no 
stranger sight can have been seen 
than this vast gathering on the 
hillsides close to Domokos, illus- 
trating so vividly as it did the 
state of discipline of the Hellenic 
host. Still it represented only an 
insignificant fraction of an army 
which, taken as a whole, need feel 
no shame on looking back to the 
chief combat of its disastrous war. 

A knoll above the Pharsala road, 
where it winds down towards the 
plain, afforded for a time an excel- 
lent view over the right half of the 
battle-field during the preliminary 
phases, and here several superior 
officers had taken up their stand 
in observation. A glance towards 
the right flank revealed that, even 
at this early hour, when musketry 
was only just commencing along 
the front, our position was already 
seriously compromised. Our right 
had fallen back a long way from 
the position originally intended 
to mark the extreme flank; and 
although no heavy fighting was 
going on at the moment, the 
masses of hostile infantry, advanc- 
ing partially concealed by folds of 
ground, showed plainly that the 
Ottoman left wing meant business, 
and that the hostile leaders had 
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detected our weakest point. Re- 
inforcements, numbering perhaps 
2000 men, were marching from in 
rear of Domokos to act as a sup- 
port, but the enemy was in great 
force, and assuredly would turn 
this flank. The masses of soldiers 
approaching the front across the 
plain were probably intended to 
play a passive part, to create a 
mere demonstration, aiding the 
great line of guns to keep atten- 
tion from the true objective. 
Holding an antagonist with a con- 
taining force, and turning his flank 
with detached troops, is in accord- 
ance with the soundest tactical 
traditions, and everything ap- 
peared to suggest that this was 
Edhem Pasha’s plan. 

The artillery duel is a recognised 
and necessary phase of battle ac- 
cording to the text-books. The 
Turks, however, did not seem to 
see the need for this. By four 
o’clock they had fully a dozen 
batteries spread out in line facing 
our centre and right centre, and 
extending over a distance of per- 
haps two miles; the greater num- 
ber of them, however, were firing 
at the shelter -trenches which 
fringed the plain, and not at the 
guns above them. In this part 
of the field we had four batteries 
in action, all posted on command- 
ing spurs. There was also a gun 
of position on a knoll retired some- 
what behind the rest. High up, 
crowning the battlements of the 
citadel of Domokos, there was 
another of these powerful pieces. 
A third—the boom of which had 
first informed us that the enemy 
was in sight—was perched on a 
lofty summit in rear of the right 
centre, and was firing overhead at 
a range of at least 7000 yards. 
The Ottoman gunners were ignor- 
ing our artillery, with the excep- 
tion of two of our batteries which 
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were farthest to the front. They 
were devoting their attention 
almost entirely to our infantry in 
front line, regardless of the burst- 
ing shells which dropped down on 
them, and which were obviously 
causing serious annoyance, if not 
actually heavy loss. Their depar- 
ture from the ordinary lines of 
conduct in this respect was very 
marked, and seemed to suggest 
that the heavy infantry columns 
coming up from Pharsala perhaps 
intended to do more than merely 
demonstrate. 

These columns of foot, which 
had an hour before been invisible 
to the naked eye, now showed up 
plainly about abreast of the Turkish 
line of guns, and were still in steady 
forward movement. The formation 
was compact, and this gave rise to 
an incident which was welcomed 
with ringing cheers from the heights 
by Domokos. Almost  simul- 
taneously the scattered Greek 
batteries seemed to become aware 


that the mass of hostile infantry 
presented a fine target, and a 
number of fairly well-directed 
projectiles burst among the Otto- 


man ranks. The result was that 
some 5000 to 7000 troops deployed 
in haste, but with a precision which 
quaintly called to mind the mech- 
anical manceuvres of a stereotyped 
review. This force now brought 
up into line of battle was merely 
a small portion of the host ap- 
proaching from the direction of 
Pharsala, but the rest of the hostile 
centre was still miles away—so 
far, indeed, that there seemed to 
be no fear of its arrival within 
striking distance before night 
closed in upon the field. Our 
shelter -trenches were meanwhile 
a blaze of musketry ; the fire was 
still confined to volleys under fair 
control, but meant a heavy expen- 
diture of ammunition at long range. 
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To this the Turkish infantry long 
forbore to make reply, and it was 
not till the enemy’s skirmishers 
were within 1000 yards of our 
fighting line that little puffs of 
smoke began to show that the 
dreaded Martini rifle was at work. 
Just at this moment, just when 
the signs all pointed to a prompt 
solution of the question whether 
there was to be a direct assault 
upon the centre of the Greek 
position, the scream of flying pro- 
jectiles announced thatour batteries 
had now become the targets of the 
Ottoman artillery. Evidently a 
prolongation of the obstinate bom- 
bardment of our shelter-trenches 
had become impossible owing to 
the intervention between the guns 
and their objective of the Turkish 
infantry. 

The hostile projectiles were 
directed with fair accuracy, con- 
sidering the difficulty of ranging 
correctly which the peculiarity of 
the terrain caused. Their effect, 
however, was very small. The 
Turks seemed only to use shrap- 
nel for firing at the shelter- 
trenches. Possibly their fuses 
were unsuitable for flight - bursts 
at longer range. Certain, how- 
ever, is it that the shells bursting 
on impact in and near our bat- 
teries caused very little damage. 
But one struck a limber, and 
created an explosion which attrac- 
ted general attention; three or 
four men were placed hors de 
combat, and the battery ceased 
firing for several minutes. Imme- 
diately after this startling episode 
there came a crisis, and spectators 
were treated to a spectacle such as 
the soldier dreams of rather than 
expects to see. 

The Turks were coming right at 
us across the plain in one great 
angry swarm. All semblance of 
formation in their ranks was dis- 
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appearing. Occasional shrapnel 
from our batteries, burst far too 
short for good effect, failed for 
one single instant to check their 
resolute advance. Their skirmish- 
ers kept rushing on ahead of the 
general line, and throwing them- 
selves down to blaze off a few 
rapid rounds: except for this, there 
was little firing from their side. 
Our shelter - trenches were con- 
cealed by clouds of smoke so 
thick that it must have been 
most difficult to take proper aim, 
for every man who could find a 
place to kneel was busy with his 
rifle. The fight developed with 
a marvellous rapidity. So quick 
were the changes in the situation, 
and yet so imperceptible, that it 
was vain to try to follow or to 
connect together the ever-varying 
phases of an operation of war upon 
which modern arms of precision 
have practically placed their veto. 
The assailants, whose fezzes were 
now clearly to be distinguished, 
were no longer on foot ; they were 
down on the ground on hands and 
knees, pressing on with dauntless 
courage, and looking as ants would 
upon a billiard-table. Where the 
plain was patched with standing 
crops the waving corn announced 
that these reckless Turks were 
worming their way forward, con- 
cealed from view if not secure 
from bullets. Nor was there lack 
of evidence that the incessant rain 
of lead upon the advancing troops 
was causing them tremendous loss. 
Motionless dots upon the sward 
and figures straggling slowly back- 
wards from the fray told their 
own tale, and our little group 
upon the hill noted with grim 
satisfaction that their intrepid 
onslaught was costing the Os- 
manlis dear. Nearer they came 
and nearer, some in steady pro- 
gress, others in spasmodic sudden 
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rushes. Garibaldians, conspicuous 
in their bright clothing, could be 
seen tearing down the hillsides 
into the powder-smoke of our 
fighting line, bent on swelling the 
volume of our musketry. A little 
band of Turks had crept up to 
a small depression hard by the 
Pharsala road, within a stone’s- 
throw of our trenches. The mo- 
ment which was to decide whether 
the Ottoman chiefs were justified 
in launching their men on such a 
venture was at hand. There was 
a sudden pause. A violent fire 
thundered from the hostile fighting : 
line, now not 300 yards from our 
front. And, well knowing that 
once halted the enemy would not 
get across the zone of bullet- 
swept ground which still kept the 
combatants apart, I turned to the 
staff-officer beside me and offered 
my congratulations. 

Once they are involved in the 
hurly-burly of actual conflict, troops 
have no idea of what is going on, 
except in their own immediate 
vicinity. Their attention is fixed 
upon the foe in face of them, and 
rightly so. Still it was surprising to 
find officers posted on ground com- 
manding almost a bird’s-eye view of 
the scene of action quite unobserv- 
ant of the broad tactical conditions 
of this battle. In their rejoicings 
at the repulse of the daring Otto- 
man attack upon the centre and 
right centre—an attack delivered 
with a mere fraction of the vast 
hostile host out on the plain— 
they did not seem to notice the 
ominous progress of the enemy 
round our eastern flank. On that 
side a deep ravine running diagon- 
ally away to our right rear marked 
what would have offered an excel- 
lent line for occupation had it 
been thought expedient to “re- 
fuse” that flank. Originally our 
extreme right had extended into 
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the hills beyond this great depres- 
sion, but it had been rolled up 
early in the day and hustled back 
across the valley. Now, aided by 
reinforcements sent to its support, 
the defeated wing was clinging to 
the crests overlooking the ravine 
from our side. The masses of 
Turkish infantry which an hour 
or two before had been pressing 
up into these eastern hills were 
now mostly out of sight; they 
must either be down in the ravine, 
or else, farther afield, were work- 
ing through the broken rugged 
terrain to strike at our right rear. 
Had the line now held been from 
the outset accepted as an eastern 
limit, and been prepared for reso- 
lute defence—even had some bat- 
teries which remained in bivouac 
throughout the day been sent to 
occupy excellent sites which ex- 
isted for sweeping it laterally with 
their fire—it is possible that the 
great turning movement on which 
the enemy was obviously intent 
might have miscarried. But the 
task of holding the Turks in check 
upon this side rested with infantry 
alone,—with infantry already dis- 
heartened by failure and by loss sus- 
tained in falling back. There was 
only an hour or so of daylight left, 
and the Greek right would prob- 
ably maintain itself till night 
closed in. But only some great 
transfer of forces from west to 
east, before the struggle recom- 
menced at dawn, could save the 
army from disaster on the morrow. 

Strolling forward to visit our 
batteries, I passed some bodies of 
infantry posted on reverse slopes 
under cover. Something in their 
faces prompted me to speak only 
of what had happened on the front ; 
and when they learnt—poor fel- 
lows! little of pleasure had they 
tasted, or indeed of hope, since the 
flight from Tyrnavos—how the 
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enemy was beaten back with heavy 
loss, many broke down and could 
only mutter a few broken words of 
thanks. The gunners, on the 
other hand, were jubilant, con- 
vinced that they were doing terrific 
execution: it was a rare chance 
for artillery, and well-trained bat- 
teries with experienced chiefs 
would have carried havoc among 
the foe with well - regulated 
shrapnel fire; but the Greeks made 
little of the opportunity. Wounded 
from the shelter-trenches were 
coming up in little groups, the 
injuries mostly on the hands or 
head. Some astride on ammuni- 
tion-mules passed up, supported by 
comrades on either side. Others 
were carried along in blankets. 
Several trudged stolidly along the 
road on foot, in many cases unas- 
sisted. Garibaldians, who cursed 
at those responsible for not supply- 
ing them with ammunition, spoke 
piteously of friends struck down 
beside them when the fight was at 
its hottest. Unfortunately Turkish 
projectiles directed at our batteries 
kept dropping in or near the 
Pharsala road, by which most of 
the injured were making their way 
back towards Domokos, and the 
confusion and delay ensuing gave 
rise to some distressing scenes. 
As the darkness deepened the ugly 
side of war more and more en- 
grossed attention, and it required 
a certain effort to climb a knoll 
for one last look around the battle- 
field. 

At least 20,000 infantry were 
actually in sight upon the plain 
immediately facing our centre and 
right-centre, and 10,000 more must 
be operating against our right, 
although not in view. Owing to 
the great distance, it was impos- 
sible to ascertain with any cer- 
tainty what was going on on the 
left. Still the occasional flash of 
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rifles in the twilight along the 
entire front proved that our 
western wing was engaged; but 
there seemed no reason to suppose 
that any hostile attack would be 
more successful here than it had 
been over similar ground against 
our centre. The scene was singu- 
larly impressive as the day died 
out. Down where the slopes 
abruptly rose from the great plain 
there hung a pall of smoke, like 
the mist which rises from water- 
meadows on a summer evening. 
Occasional bright gleams of flame 
showed that the artillery was not 
yet wearied of the struggle. Al- 
ready bivouac-fires were being 
lighted by both sides, and away to 
the right the sky was reddened by 
the glare of burning homesteads. 
After the incessant roar of conflict 
a weird silence seemed to reign, 
broken only by the occasional 
boom of guns or the neighing of 
some solitary charger. Nature 
had provided a grand arena for 
the final battle of the war, and 
nothing had been wanting in the 
action of the drama to mar spec- 
tacular effect. 

The spot where we had left our 
carriage had been fixed on as a 
rendezvous and bivouac. Here, 
sheltered by a friendly hedge from 
the keen west wind, we ate our 
evening meal and prepared to spend 
the night beside a blazing fire. 
There was much to talk about, and 
each member of the party had 
some strange experience to relate ; 
but a circumstance threw a gloom 
upon the little circle which the ex- 
citing recollections of the day could 
not dissipate or drive away. Olose 
by a miserable one-storeyed house 
was serving as a hospital and dress- 
ing-station. Here in a wretched 
room the wounded were being pre- 
pared for their terrible night’s 
journey in country carts back to 
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Lamia. Some Greek ladies wear- 
ing the Red Cross, who had driven 
over the Furka Pass that morning 
for a picnic, were flitting about 
scared and anxious, but doing their 
utmost to assist. Around the door, 
crouching wherever there was a 
little shelter from the cold, were 
scores of injured patiently await- 
ing their turn to reach the sur- 
geon’s hands, and others were con- 
stantly coming up to swell the 
crowd, They bore their sufferings 
in silence most of them, and their 
faces, black with powder-smoke, 
looked very grim and ghastly when 
they were brought into the dimly 
lighted room for examination. 
Each man was dealt with very 
quickly, the treatment being rough 
and ready, as dictated by the cir- 
cumstances. The patient was 
thereupon carried or supported 
out, and placed with two or three 
others in a cart, a few rugs were 
thrown over them, and then the 
vehicle jolted off along the stony 
road and was soon lost to view. 
Happily the casualties were not 
very serious relatively to the size of 
the army which had been engaged 
—the total number of wounded 
only reached 400. But it was a 
painful and impressive scene, and 
if some of those in England who 
helped with voice and pen to 
hound Greece on to war had stood 
in that doorway and looked in, 
they would have been sorry. 
The left had held its ground, so 
a spectator who had watched the 
battle from the lofty citadel in- 
formed us. But the fires on the 
eastern hills were plainly visible 
from our bivouac, and forbade the 
hope that the Greeks could hold 
their position long when the Turks 
renewed their flank attack upon 
the right. The headquarters was 
half a mile off, and no one felt 
disposed to go and see the staff. 
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By half-past ten the last cartload 
of wounded had gone, and then 
we lay down to sleep, prepared for 
boot and saddle at the first gleam 
of dawn to view the battle of the 
morrow. 

There was a sudden stir at mid- 
night. A crowd of carts and men 
and horses moved by along the 
road towards Lamia. Somebody 
observed the Orown Prince passing 
in the throng, escorted by a force 
of cavalry. Those who had fol- 
lowed up the operations from the 
start knew what all this movement 
meant. The army was in full re- 
treat. And in five minutes we 
were riding along in a great human 
stream, escorting our carriage to- 
wards the Furka Pass. 

A very false impression has 
got about concerning this retreat. 
Some correspondents on both sides 
have pictured it as an unjustifiable 
flight, discreditable to all concerned. 
This is a mistake. It would be 
idle to pretend that no errors were 
committed by the Greeks on this 
fatal day, to deny that a better 
disposition and utilisation of avail- 
able forces might possibly have 
saved the right wing from what 
amounted to a distinct defeat— 
for irresponsible criticism is an 
easy exercise. But no soldier of 
experience, acquainted with the 
ground and cognisant of the tac- 
tical conditions at the end of the 
eight hours’ combat, would deny 
that the night withdrawal from in 
front of Domokos was a measure 
dictated by the situation. The 
army, moreover, was signally suc- 
cessful at the moment in extricat- 
ing itself from a very awkward 
predicament. The moral effect of 
the retreat, however, on the troops 
was most unfortunate, and of this 
there was abundant evidence on 
all sides during the weary moon- 
light march, in the throng of 


stragglers and refugees and bag- 
gage-waggons which encumbered 
the highroad. 

Owing to the nature of the 
ground, at least four-fifths of the 
Greek troops must have been 
unaware that the right flank 
was turned and retreat imperilled., 
Officers and soldiers generally had 
good grounds for believing that 
they had gained a victory. A 
well - disciplined confident army, 
when ordered to retire after 
achieving a success, feels that 
this is some subtle move of its 
triumphant chief. But the Greek 
army was neither confident nor 
well disciplined. Symptoms of 
the setting in of demoralisation 
were now only too apparent. 
Officers of standing indulged in 
fierce invective against the staff. 
Angry complaints resounded, com- 
plaints of men who had borne them- 
selves bravely in their trenches 
under heavy fire throughout the 
afternoon, who had repulsed the 
determined onslaught of foemen 
whose prowess they had learnt to 
dread, but who now found that 
their valour had been displayed in 
vain. From the time when the 
Crown Prince’s forces abandoned 
Domokos all prospect of their 
offering creditable resistance to 
the invaders under any ordinary 
tactical conditions ceased. The 
game was up. The Greek troops 
had no fight left in them when 
they hastily occupied the Othrys 
crests,—they were no longer fit to 
do justice to the defensive capa- 
bilities of the mountain frontier 
granted to the Hellenic kingdom 
on its first creation into an inde- 
pendent State. The fortune of 
war had driven the commander-in- 
chief to choose between two evils 
—between riskirg capture in the 
toils of his formidable adversary 
and dealing with his own hand the 
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final blow to the shattered morale 
of his beaten army. He chose 
the wiser course, and reaped the 
reward when, three days later, 
20,000 men were concentrated 
under his orders to hold Thermo- 
pyle and the defiles of Asopos, a 
position almost without equal for 
defensive strength. 

For several days the level land 
from Domokos to the foot of the 
Othrys range had been the home 
of scores of fugitive families from 
the north, turned nomads through 
no fault of theirs. The cannon’s 
roar had come to mean to thesea sig- 
nal fora fresh migration. All were 
up and on the move before the army 
had evacuated its position. Great 
flocks of goats and sheep, strings 
of crazy country carts, women 
staggering under heavy bundles, 
small children carrying still smaller 
children on their backs, dogs snar- 
ling viciously at those who came 
too near their charge, beasts of 
burden of all kinds laden with 
the household wealth of abandoned 
villages—all were converging into 
the mouth of the funnel which 
leads up to the Furka Pass. Had 
there been a panic here, or farther 
on where the road is cut out for 
miles along the sides of steep de- 
clivities, there would have been a 
terrible catastrophe. Happily, the 
moon shone down upon the huge 
cortége,and all went well. By goad- 
ing our tired ponies we reached 
the summit among the first, just as 
day was breaking. Then, as there 
seemed no prospect of immediate 
combat, we rode on down to 
Lamia. 

All that day crowds of refugees 
and stragglers poured through 
the little town, and as the after- 
noon wore on vague rumours of 
fighting in the Furka Pass were 
bruited in the cafés. The remains 
of officers who had fallen on the 
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previous day were brought in in 
carriages, and greeted with the 
striking funeral observances of the 
Orthodox Ohurch. An Italian 
Deputy was borne in on a litter 
by a group of exhausted Gari- 
baldians. Some carts containing 
wounded came slowly down the 
road. A cavalry squadron ap- 
peared unexpectedly in the square, 
and rode off at a swinging trot 
towards the mountains. All was 
doubt and uncertainty, and the 
inhabitants began to close their 
shutters and to prepare for flight. 
It was too late to start back for 
the Furka Pass, but everything 
pointed to the advisability of a 
very early start the following day 
to see what could hardly fail to be 
the last stand of the Greeks be- 
yond their ancient frontier. As 
night closed in, however, it be- 
came more and more apparent 
that the army had met with some 
very serious disaster, and a great 
portion of it was evidently in full 
flight. A continuous stream of 
soldiers, in no military formation, 
and for the most part without 
weapons, passed through the 
crowded streets. The townspeople 
were packing up their goods and 
chattels. Marauders broke out 
into open pillage. At times like 
this one appreciates the ad- 
vantages of travelling in the very 
lightest marching order. Our 
baggage, and even our horses, 
came to be an inconvenience, 
for the best chance of saving 
them was flight. At midnight we 
decided to ride off through Ther- 
mopyle, and when next morning 
we reached the little town of 
Molos on the other side, official 
news had reached the place that 
an armistice was agreed upon. It 
appears that a considerable por- 
tion of the Greek army retired 
fighting in the early morning 
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down the spurs towards Lamia, 
but by that time we were many 
miles away. 

Hostilities having concluded, at 
least for a time, there was no ob- 
ject in remaining at the front. A 
drive of many hours brought a 
friend and myself to Atlantis late 
that night. Although fifty miles 
or more from Lamia, the inhabi- 
tants were terror-stricken, and pre- 
pared to quit their habitations at 
a@ moment’s notice. We passed 
the night upon the beach waiting 
for an expected steamer, and slept 
as only those can sleep who have 
spent two nights in succession in 
the saddle. Then early next 
morning we embarked on a vessel 
bound for the Pirzus, with a 
freight of human misery such as, 
happily, is rarely seen in modern 
Europe. 

The upper deck and waist were 
crammed with refugees and their 
possessions to such an extent that 
there was scarcely standing-room. 
The lower deck was told off to 
wounded, whose litters were so 
close together that in the semi- 
darkness it was difficult to pass, 
In the saloon the cabins and the 
berths in circle round the stern 
were occupied by wounded officers, 
There was very little food on 
board, and a total want of the 
most ordinary medical comforts. 
There had been no lack of melan- 
choly and shocking scenes since 
the afternoon of Domokos. The 
effect of modern arms of precision 
requires to be seen to be appre- 
ciated; and the spectacle of a 
whole nation fleeing before an 
invading horde, as before some 
awful natural convulsion, is dismal 
to the last degree. Still, this voy- 
age proved the worst experience 
of all. 

What little breeze there was 
was aft, and all day long the sun 
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shone down with pitiless intensity 
on the half-famished crowds on 
deck. Jails had been broken 
open, and notorious criminals had 
made their way on board. Thieves 
were caught red - handed stealing 
from the wretched people, but 
experienced somewhat different 
treatment from what a _ British 
mob would have meted out. Be- 
low, the convalescent and the dy- 
ing and the dead lay mixed to- 
gether, and the scent of pungent 
disinfectants strove vainly with 
the foulness of the atmosphere. 
Nor were the conditions much bet- 
ter even in the saloon. By dint of 
bribery my dragoman had secured 
a cabin for us. This we shared 
with an old Danish gentleman 
who had come out to fight for 
Greece, but had just arrived too 
late for Domokos—Phil-Hellenism, 
when it takes this form, is better 
than the variety which confines 
itself to platform talk and news- 
paper agitation. The approaches 
to this cabin were, however, con- 
stantly congested with patients 
come to have their wounds at- 
tended to, for the confines of the 
bar had been turned into a sur- 
gery. In every available corner 
there was a stretcher with some 
serious case. At the far end of the 
saloon, watched over by the pas- 
sengers and by all whose injuries 
permitted them to move about, lay 
a young girl from a hamlet near the 
vale of Tempé, who, driven from 
her home, had joined some guerilla 
band and had been struck down by 
a Turkish bullet: happily, youth 
and the health which comes of 
life in upland fields were fighting 
on her side. The heat and close- 
ness resulting from all avenues of 
ventilation being choked up by 
the crowds on deck, the smell of 
cigarette-smoke and iodoform, the 
throb of the engines and the con- 
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stant buzz of conversation — all 
combined to make the place a 
perfect pandemonium. 

After some hours of this it was 
a welcome change to step on shore 
at Chalkis, where the steamer had 
to anchor for a change of tide, and to 
pay a visit to the ‘ Daily Chronicle’ 
hospital, Here the cheery, ener- 
getic staff were coping successfully 
with tremendous pressure. Then 
a night spent partly on the bridge 
for sake of air, and next morning 
we arrived at the Pirzeus, and my 
short campaign was at an end. 

It has been a sad experience for 
the Hellenic nation, this five weeks’ 
war. The story of it, and of the 
events which led up to it, form a 
singular chapter in the history of 
our times. There is nothing novel 
in a people whose military insti- 
tutions are in a state of chaos 
rushing headlong into conflict,— 
those who scoff at Greece in our 
magazines and journals should bear 
in mind that we did the same in 
1854. But the parallel between 
the United Kingdom before the 
Crimean War and the Greek king- 
dom in the spring of 1897 is con- 
fined to the question of actual 
military preparedness. It is al- 
most inexplicable that even the 
most ignorant of Morean peasants 
could have for an instant supposed 
that their country was a match 
for the Ottoman empire, had the 
army been ever so efficient. Mem- 
ories of what sea-power had done 
for the cause of independence in 
the days of Canaris and Miaulis 
may have had something to say to 
this. Seventy years ago a navy, 
suddenly improvised on the out- 
break of the war of liberation, had 
triumphed time after time over 
the Ottoman fleets, and had en- 
abled the patriot bands for years 
to keep at bay the hosts of a sul- 
tan far more powerful than Ab- 
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dul Hamid. The Greeks did not 
recognise that the strategical con- 
ditions had undergone a trans- 
formation. They do not recognise 
even now that their maritime 
forces have played a prominent 
part in the campaign just ended. 
The idea, absurd as it is, seems 
really to have existed in man 
quarters, that their little squadron 
ought to have braved the batteries 
which sweep the approaches to the 
port of Salonika, or to have done 
something in the Dardanelles. In 
reality, the Hellenic navy per- 
formed the only duty which it 
could be called upon to do. It 
commanded the Aigean and Ionian 
seas. For descents upon the hos- 
tile shores on a sufficient scale to 
achieve any solid gain there were 
no men available. Maritime power 
could not be exerted otherwise 
than passively. In fact, only the 
most unpardonable mismanage- 
ment on the part of the Ottoman 
generals could have prevented their 
victory in a theatre of war like 
Thessaly, considering the numer- 
ical superiority which they had at 
their disposal. No perfection of 
military organisation on the part 
of Greece, no exercise of Greek 
sea-power, could under the condi- 
tions of the case have appreciably 
affected the result at the decisive 
point. 

Much has been written of the 
military revival of the Ottoman 
empire within the last two months, 
and taking the campaign as a 
whole, the Turks have indeed done 
moderately well. But Domokos 
afforded little evidence of capacity 
among the leaders of the attacking 
side, and the course of the battle 
served as an extraordinary ex- 
ample of misapplication of fighting 
strength. To overcome an antag- 
onist who holds a position like this, 
it is imperative to commence the 
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conflict early, or else the flanking 
columns have not time to execute 
their mission. To inflict a decisive 
defeat, pursuit is necessary, but 
no troops can at once follow up 
a beaten army if they have been 
many hours on the march before 
the commencement of the fight. 
Considering the long pause which 
had preceded the engagement, it 
is inexplicable that the Ottoman 
forces were not drawn up ready for 
battle on the previous day. Greece 
has good reason to be thankful to 
whoever was responsible for the 
disastrous assault upon the centre 
of the position, for it enabled her 
soldiers to claim a conspicuous vic- 
tory in one portion of the field. 
A hilly, difficult, intersected ter- 
rain will sometimes prevent the 
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punctual concentration of an army 
in line of battle in spite of all pre- 
cautions, but no such excuse ex- 
isted for the signal failure of the 
Turkish commanders to get the 
whole of their troops to the ap- 
pointed rendezvous in time. And 
if this, the greatest combat of the 
war, can be taken as a test, no 
trained and fairly well - equipped 
artillery need fear a duel with 
Osmanli guns on level terms. But 
—and this is a point of very great 
importance—there were more than 
60,000 soldiers of the Sultan actu- 
ally upon the ground. A country 
which can assemble a force of this 
numerical strength fifty miles be- 
yond its frontiers upon hostile soil 
is one to be respected by an anta- 
gonist, however powerful. 
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EARLY VICTORIAN TRAVELLING. 


From the time when Grimaldi 
sang “ All the world’s in Paris,” 
at the conclusion of the Napoleo- 
nic wars, the continent of Europe 
was overrun annually by English 
tourists, in spite of the fact that 
during the first twenty years of her 
Majesty’s reign travelling was in a 
somewhat chaotic condition, to a 
far larger extent than is ordinarily 
recognised by the present genera- 
tion. On a few well-defined routes 
there were railways and steamers ; 
on others the means of transport 
were still those of the eighteenth 
century. Nor were the new lamps 
invariably to be preferred to the 
old. Concerning French railways 
we learn the melancholy fact that 
not one of them succeeded in ful- 
filling the conditions of its charter 
without Government aid—a failure 
which not only induced parsimony 
in the management, but also de- 
prived it of the stimulus of com- 
petition. Thesmall river-steamers, 
called in France by the cheering 
name of inexplosibles, appear to 
have paid better, although in craft 
of this kind the tendency seems to 
have been to subordinate theaccom- 
modation for passengers to that of 
cargo. The discomfort of a pas- 
sage down the Danube, such as 


. Mrs Trollope describes in the year 


1837, when bad weather compelled 
the whole party to herd together 
day after day in a small cabin half 
filled with luggage, and tenanted 
by several inveterate smokers, 
must have been excessive, and we 
can scarcely wonder that the old 
methods of travelling subsisted so 
long side by side with the new. 
For a time, indeed, a species of 
compromise, by which the traveller 
obtained both the speed of the 
railway and the serene privacy 
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characteristic of the earlier age, 
found high favour. The carriage 
of the intending traveller was 
placed on a truck and attached to 
a train, and the owner and his 
friends travelled in it. Mr Dom- 
bey and Major Bagstock chose 
this method of conveyance when 
they took their ill-starred trip to 
Leamington, and it will be re- 
membered with what extreme difii- 
culty the Major was hoisted into 
the carriage when it was “ elevated 
in mid-air.” Even leaving out of 
sight this preliminary difficulty, it 
would appear that dust and wind 
and weather must have rendered 
the journey sufficiently disagree- 
able, unless the carriage was closed, 
when a first-class compartment 
would seem to possess equal advan- 
tages. But the reign of compro- 
mise was only ended by a tragedy. 
An elderly lady was travelling in 
this way when her carriage, by 
some means or other, caught fire, 
and the occupant, unable to escape, 
was burnt to death. 

To return to the original and 
more legitimate use of the travel- 
ling-carriage, a vehicle which was 
of many forms and sizes, Simplest 
and most ordinary was the post- 
chaise, the architecture of which 
may be studied by the curious in 
the illustrated editions of the 
‘Pickwick Papers.’ To our ideas 
it seems to resemble most closely 
the kind of brougham vulgarly 
known nowadays as a pill-box, 
minus a box-seat, but provided 
with an appendage behind called 
a dickey, in which there was room 
for two people, and with a roof 
fitted for the reception of luggage. 
It was on this commanding eleva- 
tion that Mr Bob Sawyer comport- 
ed himself in such a reprehensible 
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manner during the journey from 
Bristol to Birmingham undertaken 
for the purpose of propitiating Mr 
Winkle’s father. But far more 
imposing was the travelling-car- 
riage proper, of which Dickens 
again gives us glimpses, and not 
only in his novels. In ‘ Pictures 
from Italy’ we hear a good deal 
of the *‘ English travelling-carriage 
of considerable proportions ” which 
conveyed the Dickens family and 
their impedimenta across France. 
Its dimensions must indeed have 
been ample, since it carried the 
heads of the family, the lady’s 
sister, five children, two nurses, 
and a courier, besides the driver. 
We are not surprised to read that 
when the living freight disem- 
barked, “the idlers press about 
the carriage, and look into it, and 
walk round it, and touch it. For 
it is something to touch a carriage 
that has held so many people. It 
is a legacy to leave one’s children.” 

There is something formidable 
in the idea of such a family migra- 
tion as this. The carriage becomes 
for the time a microcosm, con- 
taining not merely the fortunes, 
but, so to speak, the entire home 
environment of the proprietor. 
What must have been the effect 
on France when the blessings and 
peculiarities of English family life 
were thus liberally presented to 
her view day after day during 
the tourist season? Alas! we 
can scarcely congratulate ourselves 
upon the effect produced, for the 
actual result remains to this day 
in French caricatures and miscon- 
ceptions of things English. 

In a far superior style did the 
Dorrit family conduct their tri- 
umphal progress through France 
and Italy. With them there was 
no question of making experiments 
as to the number of persons that a 
carriage could be induced to hold, 
since the mounted courier headed 
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quite a procession of vehicles, 
“ Edward Dorrit, Esq.,” will be 
remembered as the gentleman who 
“‘was dressed in the very fullest 
and completest travelling trim. 
The world seemed hardly large 
enough to yield him an amount of 
travel proportionate to his equip- 
ment.” What this travelling trim 
was may be seen in Hablot 
Browne’s illustration of the meet- 
ing of the young man in question 
with his friend Mr Sparkler. It 
appears to have been a comprom- 
ise between the professional attire 
of a jockey and the full dress of a 
Chinese mandarin ; and the ladies 
kept their male companions in 
countenance by wearing the ap- 
propriately named “ugly,” a kind 
of pent-house of blue gauze on wire 
supports, which was affixed to the 
front of the close bonnet, and re- 
sembled nothing so much as the 
canvas porch which used to shelter 
the seaward entrance of a Broad- 
stairs bathing-machine. 

The Dorrit family, travelling in 
the true milord anglais style which 
has stirred for nearly three cen- 
turies the contempt and admir- 
ation of Europe, might have ex- 
cited the envy even of crowned 
heads, if we are to judge from the 
report of Mrs Trollope, who on her 
Austrian tour met the King of 
Naples at Stuttgart, on his way 
to visit his relatives in Paris. 
True, his Majesty (who was not at 
that date an ex-king, but a reign- 
ing monarch, and one, moreover, 
whose rule was a serious reality to 
his subjects) journeyed like the 
Dorrits with three carriages, but 
in these his whole suite was accom- 
modated, and there were “ boxes, 
trunks, and packages of all sorts 
most unceremoniously suspended 
about them all.” Anything less 
regal in appearance, or less sug- 
gestive of the state-coaches and 
magnificently caparisoned steeds 
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which the mind conjures up when 
picturing a royal progress in pre- 
railway days, can scarcely be ima- 
gined; and royalty and common- 
alty alike when on their travels 
suffered from another cause, the 
badness—or let us say the uncer- 
tainty—of the inns on the line of 
route. We know that even the 
great Mr Dorrit was once subjected 
to the mortification of finding one 
of the rooms which he had engaged 
already occupied, but this incon- 
venience was a mere pin - prick 
as compared with the more serious 
trials to which the tourist was 
often a victim. A good inn was 
the exception, not the rule. Ma- 
dame Galletti, writing in our own 
day of one of the excursions undér- 
taken from her ‘‘Home on the 
Adriatic,” speaks of Macerata, 
“a favourite halting-place in the 
days of coaching,” and of the old 
inn, 


“where in former days travellers 
changed horses, and frequently stayed 
the night. I do not suppose that 
anything about it has much changed 
during the last eighty years, and at 
that time it would appear to have 
been as satisfactory a lodging as its 
contemporaries in other parts of Italy, 
to judge by various written testi- 
monials to its excellence, which, 
framed and glazed, constituted the 
only ornament of its walls. It gave 
one a sort of insight into the hard- 
ships of foreign travel in those days 
to see how this German prince and 
that English duchess had not been 
so comfortable since they left home. 
Everything perfectly satisfactory. I 
could not say the same, and yet I am 
neither a prince nor a duchess; yet 
we were treated of the best, and 
charged accordingly.” 


One wonders whether these were 
in reality bond fide testimonials, 
called forth by an honest gush of 
gratitude at the sight of home 
comforts in a far land, or whether 
they were due simply to the self- 
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advertising genius of the pro- 
prietor, and penned by the noble 
writers under circumstances similar 
to those of an English traveller in 
Switzerland in the early days of 
Murray’s Handbooks. The gen- 
tleman in question, who happened 
to bear the name of Murray, was 
surprised and delighted by the 
goodness and cheapness of the 
Swiss hotels. Wherever he went 
the same good fortune attended 
him, and it was not until his trip 
was almost at an.end that he dis- 
covered to what he owed its chief 
attractions. It was at an inn at 
which the climax of inexpensive 
excellence appeared to have been 
reached that the landlord, bowing 
profoundly, asked his departing 
guest whether he had been satis- 
fied with the accommodation pro- 
vided. The only possible answer 
was that the traveller felt not 
merely satisfied but delighted. 
“Then may I hope for a recom- 
mendation, sir, in the next edition 
of the Handbook?” As is usual 
in such cases, history does not re- 
cord the subsequent conversation. 

The mention of guide-books re- 
calls to our mind a treasure in 
our own possession, although it is 
rather a souvenir than a guide- 
book —an Italian collection of 
views of Rome, published in the 
thirties. Historically speaking, 
the views are interesting as show- 
ing the extraordinary difference 
produced in the appearance of the 
Eternal Oity by the lapse of sixty 
years—a difference which tells both 
for good and evil. At the begin- 
ning of the Victorian era Rome 
might almost have been called a 
buried city in the same sense as 
Nineveh ; but she was still medie- 
val, and the modern jerry-builder 
had not succeeded in working his 
cruel will upon her. But for the 
purpose of our immediate subject, 
the chief interest of this old book 
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lies in the fact that there is scarce- 
ly one of the delicate etchings 
representing the monuments of 
antiquity or the glories of the 
Papacy which does not contain 
the counterfeit presentment of 
the British tourist of the period 
in his habit as he lived. The 
tourist himself, his wife, his young 
family, his guide, and his dog— 
we may see them all as the Italians 
saw them in the days before United 
Italy was thought of. 

Those were net times in which 
responsible English citizens gloried 
in exhibiting themselves away from 
home in costumes such as nothing 
would induce them to wear in their 
native place. Edward Dorrit, 
Esquire, might deck himself in 
strange guise for his travels a few 
years later, but the staid tourist 
of the sketches adheres religiously 
to the swallow-tailed coat, with its 
enormous buttons, huge pocket- 
flaps, and high roll collar, the pre- 
posterously loose trousers, bunch 
of dangling seals, and broad- 
brimmed beaver hat, sloping out- 
wards from the brim to the crown, 
in which he would have gone about 
his daily business at home. In 
one particular, however, he has 
allowed himself to depart from the 
English custom of his day, for he 
is smoking a clay pipe about a yard 
long as he sits at his ease contem- 
plating the lake in the grounds of 
the Villa Borghese. Beside him 
sits his dog, an intelligent animal, 
which resembles a mastiff in size, 
but a bull-dog in its other charac- 
teristics. When the tourist is 
examining critically the stonework 
of the Cloaca Maxima, he has two 
of these animals with him ; and in 
the view of the interior of the 
Coliseum we see that one of them 
has disturbed the circle of listeners 
around a preaching friar, and is 
being furiously expelled by a coun- 
tryman with a stout cudgel. The 
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traveller's own walking-stick, by 
the way, resembles in its massive 
proportions a serviceable club. It 
is evident that the owner has re- 
ceived a warning never to go about 
unarmed, for his stick is his unfail- 
ing companion, excepb on one 
occasion, when he has exchanged 
it for his national weapon, the 
umbrella, enveloping himself at 
the same time in the folds of a 
Scotch plaid. 

With regard to the tourist’s 
mental equipment, he is not by 
any means a Philistine. On the 
contrary, he has a pretty taste in 
art and architecture, and delights 
to strike an attitude in front of 
remarkable objects, and explain 
them, with the aid of much ges- 
ticulation, to his travelling com- 
panions. Nothing escapes his 
vigilant eye. At one time we find 
him admiring through his eyeglass 
the details of the bases of the col- 
umns in Santa Maria Maggiore ; 
at another approaching the Arch 
of Constantine with a mighty port- 
folio under his arm, and addressing 
an Italian lad, with a view, evi- 
dently, of bribing him todispose him- 
self picturesquely in the foreground 
of the sketch which he is about 
to make. But he is not always 
engaged actively in the service of 
art, nor even sitting on a stone 
and gazing entranced at a ruin. 
He hurries past the Porta Flaminia 
in a vehicle closely resembling a 
costermonger’s cart, and drawn by 
a horse which is absolutely leaping 
over the ground. In the street 
near the church of Sant’ Antonio 
he capers proudly on a prancing 
steed, to the disgust of two severe 
Italian gentlemen in classic man- 
tles, and to the admiration of the 
lower orders, who are watching the 
passage of two of the heavy and 
cumbrous gilded coaches on which, 
as Lady Blessington informs us, 
the Roman nobility of the period 
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prided themselves. But these 
modes of progression are only 
adopted when the tourist is tra- 
velling en garcon, In one of the 
views of the Piazza del Popolo we 
see him with his wife, seated in 
the travelling-carriage of which 
we have already spoken, and which 
is like nothing so much as a huge 
cradle mounted on two very large 
wheels and two very small ones, 
and drawn by a pair of frisky 
dray-horses. 

Of the tourist’s wife—his “lady,” 
if we are to adopt the phraseology 
of the time—we are vouchsafed 
several glimpses. We know her 
appearance well in this Diamond 
Jubilee year, for she wears the 
garments which amisguided loyalty 
seeks to cause us to admire, merely 
because they were the fashion sixty 
years ago. How frequently of 
late has her spreading bonnet, dec- 
orated at its extreme summit with 
a huge bunch of ostrich feathers, 
been forced uponour gaze! although 
we have seen less of attempts to 
revive the short -skirted, short- 
waisted dress, low in the neck, 
balloonlike in the sleeves, and 
adorned with a single band of 
trimming about a foot from the 
hem. Inadequate as this garb 
must have proved in the way of 
protection from the weather, the 
lady’s shawl is never by any chance 
about her shoulders. It drapes 
her waist at the back, and is held 
on by her elbows in some extra- 
ordinary manner, which is almost 
as much of a mystery as the reason 
for wearing a shaw] in such a posi- 
tion at all. In her hand she 
generally carries a reticule ; but in 
one picture she retains forcible 
hold of a small boy, whose dress 
closely resembles his father’s, and 
in another of a little girl, in a 
close bonnet and afrock that reaches 
to the ground. Nor is it only 
over her children that this virtu- 
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ous matron exercises a judicious 
control, for we see her prudently 
restraining her husband from be- 
stowing a coin on a begging friar, 
whose expression suggests that he 
is not muttering a blessing as he 
passes on disappointed. But there 
are some members of the party 
who seem to elude her vigilance 
now and then, probably on some 
of the many occasions on which 
she feels bound to accompany her 
husband to places of interest which 
do not appeal to her, and to hear 
him, with right arm outstretched, 
discourse on architecture and his- 
tory. We feel convinced that 
when he is hurrying her through 
the Piazza del Popolo to look at 
the Luxor obelisk, at such a pace 
that the dog can scarcely keep up 
with them, and she is looking 
round anxiously, she is wondering 
what has become of dear Arabella 
and that young Mr Smith. Nay, 
more, we know what has happened 
to the truants, for in the view of 
the approach to the Pincian we 
find portrayed a love-scene, which, 
from the unusual prominence given 
to the figures, must have impressed 
the Italian artist deeply. The two 
young people, who have in some 
way become separated from their 
respective parties, are seated upon 
a low wall, the lady, in diaphan- 
ous robes and a beribboned hat 
large enough for an umbrella, 
raising her fan coyly to shield her 
face, the gentleman laying one 
hand on his heart and extending 
the other in impassioned entreaty. 
We meet them again later. Once 
they are entering arm-in-arm the 
Piazza of St Peter, and once Mr 
Smith is buying Arabella a fan 
from the elegant person who pre- 
sides over a stall of small wares 
under the shadow of the temple of 
Marcus Aurelius (was the original 
fan broken in the agitation of that 
moment on the Pincian, we won- 
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der?) ; and we come to the conclu- 
sion that matters have arranged 
themselves satisfactorily. 
Personally-conducted tours were 
as well known, although perhaps 
not quite so frequent, as they are 
to-day. They did not, it is true, 
assume the semblance of a Uni- 
versity Extension Summer Meet- 
ing, such as is now produced by 
the appearance at inopportune 
moments of learned professors 
who lecture, celebrated authors 
who read passages from their own 
works, and noted vocalists who 
provide the music necessary to 
soothe the savage breast of the 
traveller; but they answered the 
same important purpose of setting 
the tourist free from carking care 
respecting food and lodging, and 
leaving his mind at leisure to 
profit by the wisdom of the official 
guide of the expedition. Dickens 
met one of these travelling-parties 
during his sojourn at Rome, and 
they seem to have been a method 
of journeying much affected by 
Americans. A_ cheerful little 
work, the result of such a tour, 
gives a good deal of information 
in a readable way as to the Russia 
of 1848. Passing through Sweden 
on his way to Russia, the author 
quotes the general opinion of the 
time that the morality of the 
Swedes was at a very low ebb 
compared with that of the Nor- 
wegians. Thanks to Ibsen and 
his translators, we-are not blinded 
nowadays by any illusion as to 
the superior morals of Norway. 
Of the disagreeables connected 
with the customs examination at 
Cronstadt we have a feeling ac- 
count, which is corroborated by 
Miss Rigby, afterwards Lady 
Eastlake, in her ‘Letters from 
the Baltic.’ It must have been 
a truly harrowing experience to 
see two or three soldiers break 
open your desk, soil the paper, 
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spill the ink, mix up wax, wafers, 
and water-colours, shake the letters 
out of your blotting-book for you 
to pick up, ransack the secret 
drawer, and finally cram every- 
thing back in the wrong place, 
break the lid in trying to shut it, 
and restore you your property. 
But this was not the worst. We 
have a thrilling tale of a beautiful 
Boston girl who had the temerity 
to come to visit relations in St 
Petersburg without a passport. 
She was detained at Oronstadt, 
and guarded by soldiers, without 
whom she was not allowed to stir 
abroad. In the true spirit of the 
American girl, she contrived to 
“have a good time” even under 
these circumstances, and made 
friends and paid calls, always 
escorted by her bodyguard, until 
the United States Minister pro- 
cured her release. Ouriously 
enough, Miss Rigby also was 
attended by a military guard 
during her stay in St Petersburg ; 
but her soldier was detailed for 
the duty as a mark of special 
favour, and made himself useful 
in running her errands. 

It was not every foreigner to 
whom the ruling powers were so 
propitious as in Miss Rigby’s 
case. 


“Smoking in the streets,” says the 
same author, “is strictly prohibited. 
The Emperor, while walking one day, 
met a Frenchman smoking a cigar. 
He approached, and asked him if he 
was not aware that it was contrary 
to the law to smoke in the streets. 
The Gaul, not knowing by whom he 
was addressed, replied that he had 
been in the habit of smoking in the 
streets of Paris, and did not know 
why he should not do so in the 
streets of anyother city. The Emperor, 
who detests a Frenchman, left him, 
and, proceeding to the boutka or sta- 
tion of a policeman near at hand, 
gave directions to the boutoushnik as 
to the disposition of the smoker. 
The latter was immediately placed 
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by force in a kibitka, which is a 
small waggon without springs of any 
kind, and bounced over a thousand 
miles of rough road to the Turkish 
frontier, where he was dismissed with 
ermission to follow the Parisian 
ashions.” 


Travelling, even under more fa- 
vourable circumstances than those 
of the injudicious Frenchman, was 
not an adventure to be entered 
upon lightly in the empire of the 
Czar. The carriage belonging to 
the party was thought to be too 
frail for the roads, and they there- 
fore intrusted themselves to the 
tender mercies of the driver of a 
telega, which the author describes 
as a “long, cradle-shaped and 
clumsy waggon, with a cover over 
the hinder part and a leather 
apron in front.” Seated upon the 
straw laid at the bottom of the 
vehicle, it was not long before the 
passengers had reason to perceive 
feelingly that Russian roads were 
not macadamised. The ordinary 
highway had been ploughed by 
innumerable wheels from time im- 
memorial, and never repaired ; but 
the telega, with its four horses 
harnessed abreast, bumped and 
thumped over all the inequalities, 
without regard to its own in- 
juries or those of the tourists, who 
compared their misery with the 
tolerable comfort of more experi- 
enced travellers, who had been 
wise enough to fit up their telegas 
with spring mattresses and down 
pillows. Matters were somewhat 
better when the vehicle was re- 
placed by a boat for the voyage 
down the Volga, although the 
craft was a primitive one. It 
had a high prow like. a classic 
galley ; but it was open from stem 
to stern, and a shed covered with 
matting was erected for the ac- 
commodation of the passengers. 
This journey was performed in 
summer ; but Mise Rigby was bold 
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enough to undertake a sledge-ride 
from St Petersburg to Reval in 
mid-winter, and there seems to 
have been little to choose in the 
way of comfort between the sledge 
and the telega. One night was 
spent at a wretched post - house, 
the description of which recalls 
the Siberian experiences of an ad- 
venturous lady of our own day. 
For another night Miss Rigby 
had received an urgent invitation 
to a country-house, which she ac- 
cepted, thinking, probably, that 
the accommodation could not be 
worse than that of the post-house 
—although she might have been 
warned by her recollection of a 
former sojourn in a Russian fam- 
ily, when she was invited to make 
her choice among the eight rooms, 
all more or less occupied, of the 
appartement, and found herself 
obliged to camp behind screens 
in a corner of the dining-room. 
Here, however, her troubles were 
of a different kind. Arriving at 
the house tired and ill, she was 
immediately seized upon by her 
entertainers, and subjected to a 
continuous fire of questions until 
late at night. This laudable de- 
sire for information was not un- 
justified, since the author we 
quoted last was scandalised to find 
that it was the general belief in 
Russia that all Americans were 
black; but Miss Rigby did not 
feel called upon to undertake the 
task of diffusing useful knowledge 
among the provincial nobility, and 
she was ungrateful enough to re- 
sent the attention when her hosts 
countermanded her sledge, with the 
intention of inducing her to re- 
main another night with them. 
We constantly find abundant 
evidence of the fact, so painful to 
the sensibilities of the true cos- 
mopolitan, that the English abroad 
were prone even then to consider 
their own, country and its inhab- 
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itants as examples to all other 
nations. “One of the great ad- 
vantages which English people 
are sure to find in coming abroad,” 
says the condescending Mrs Rob- 
erts in Mrs Trollope’s novel, ‘ The 
Robertses on their Travels,’ 
“arises from their being them- 
selves in every way so superior.” 
But Mrs Trollope herself rises 
above this patriotic weakness. 
She turns her book on Austria 
into a defence of the paternal 
tyranny of Francis I. and Metter- 
nich, with a readiness which may 
in part be accounted for by the 
kindness with which she was wel- 
comed into Vienna society. True, 
she doubts whether the Govern- 
ment policy of encouraging gaiety 
among the people in order to leave 
them no time for discontent is alto- 
gether sound, and ventures a mild 
protest against the restrictions 
placed on intercourse with foreign 
countries; but on the subject of 
the disadvantages of a free press 
and of representative institutions 
she is as strong as the most stal- 
wart reactionary could desire. 

The first seventeen years of the 
Victorian era were times of great 
interest for the intelligent travel- 
ler. In almost every Continental 
country the underground forces of 
discontent were seething and bub- 
bling under the crust of despotism 
which held them down. The 
long Peace was shortly to end in 
war, and the clock which had been 
set back at the Congress of 
Vienna would before long indi- 
cate the progress of time in spite 
of alliances holy and unholy. 
Paris was a hotbed of conspiracy, 
in which the foreign residents 
were almost as deeply involved as 
the French themselves. As the 
traveller turned his steps east- 
wards (and the East in those days 
began at Belgrade) the subter- 
ranean mutterings became more 
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and more distinct, until at Con- 
stantinople he might be said to 
stand on the slope of a volcano, 
at the brink of which one man 
was striving with might and main 
to avert the threatened eruption. 
The history of Eastern Europe for 
this period is the history of the 
duel between the “divine fig- 
ure of the North” and the Brit- 
ish ambassador at Constantinople, 
the one straining every nerve to 
hold the Turkish empire together, 
the other watching for any oppor- 
tunity of dismembering it. 

Of the travelling Briton’s opin- 
ion of Sir Stratford Canning we 
find traces in almost every record 
of the time: he dominates the 
East to far more purpose than the 
Sultan. His imperial opponent 
is also drawn for us, and that by 
the hand of Thackeray, who uses 
language which would be con- 
sidered nowadays as calculated to 
break up the European Concert. 
But “this butcher and tyrant, 
who sits on his throne only 
through the crime of those who 


held it before him, every step in . 


whose pedigree is stained by some 
horrible mark of murder, parricide, 
adultery —this padded and whis- 
kered pontiff, who rules in his 
jack-boots over a system of spies 
and soldiers, of deceit, ignorance, 
dissoluteness, and brute force, such 
as surely the history of the world 
never told of before”—had met 
his match in the Great Elchi, and 
one of their most dramatic combats 
terminated in an incident which 
has a direct bearing upon our 
subject. In 1849 Canning had 
instilled into the Turkish Govern- 
ment enough of his own undaunt- 
ed spirit to induce the Sultan and 
his advisers to refuse the demand 
of Russia and Austria for the sur- 
render of Kossuth and the other 
Hungarian exiles who had taken 
refuge upon Turkish soil. The 
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surrender was refused, the ambas- 
sador pledging his Government to 
sustain the Porte by force of arms 
if necessary; and then ensued a 
dreadful pause, while the two 
Emperors were waiting to see 
whether England would indorse 
the action of her representative. 
Even when we realise the absence 
of telegraphic communication, it 
seems extraordinary to find that 
nearly six weeks elapsed before an 
answer could be received from the 
British Cabinet. In those days 
the bearer of despatches to Con- 
stantinople was wont, as did the 
late Sir John Drummond Hay on 
one occasion, to cross to France, 
buy a carriage at Calais, travel in 
it to Marseilles, sell it there, and 
take ship for the East. But this 
time an additional messenger was 
sent overland by Vienna, for the 
sake of setting Canning’s mind at 
rest the sooner, and Captain 
Townley was informed that he 
was “not to spare himself, nor 
others.” ‘This royal messenger,” 
says the biographer of Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, “left Belgrade 
on 20th October ; rode unrelieved 
the whole 820 miles to Constanti- 
nople, accompanied by a gallant 
Tartar guide; spent three days 
and nights in the saddle without 
intermission, in spite of the re- 
opening of an old musket-wound ; 
and finally reached Constantinople 
26th October, thirty-three hours 
before the Austrian despatches, 
which had passed him at Belgrade.” 
The ambassador’s action was vindi- 
cated, and Russia and Austria 
withdrew their demand, ‘in defer- 
ence to the pronounced expression 
of public feeling in England.” 


It was an age of survivals, 
Prior to a visit paid to Constan- 
tinople, Lord Carlisle had touched 
at Athens, where he saw in her 
old age Byron’s Maid of Athens, a 
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respectable matron with grown-up 
children. Mrs Trollope at Aix 
made use of the services of a guide 
who had performed the same office 
for the Empress Josephine ; while 
at Salzburg she saw the fallen 
Marie Louise in person. Lord 
Stratford himself had played no 
unimportant part at the Congress 
of Vienna; and we learn from Dr 
Wolff’s travels that the governor 
of Gibraltar, whom Thackeray has 
depicted for us as sleeping with 
the huge key of the fortress (“you 
may see the very identical one in 
Reynolds’s portrait of Lord Heath- 
field”) peeping out from under his 
bolster, was the Sir Robert Wilson 
who had assisted in bringing about 
the escape of Lavalette. 

Is it only the glamour cast by 
the light of long ago that makes 
the early Victorian era appear 80 
interesting to us—mingling, as it 
does, the charms of history and of 
personal reminiscence? or was it 
in truth a more romantic and less 
commonplace age than our own? 
It is true that its own writers did 
not think highly of it. Tennyson 
has left us a scathing indictment 
of the results of the Forty Years’ 
Peace; Carlylein hisfiercediatriber, 
no less than Kingsley in his poems 
and his earliest novel, paints for us 
a society devoted merely to money- 
getting, illuminated by scarcely a 
ray of self-sacrifice or aspiration ; 
but there are people who can see 
nothing in the world of to-day 
but Liberator frauds and Kaffir 
circuses. Who knows but that 
the late Victorian era may appear 
to the observers of sixty years 
hence as teeming with the elements 
of romance? One difference, how- 
ever, we cannot but notice between 
the world of 1837 and that of 
1897—the difference in the fashion- 
able spirit. As we remarked when 
discussing the fiction of the earlier 
date, the influence of Byron was 
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still supreme, and it is seen no less 
in contemporary books of travel. 
In those days a man betook him- 
self to the East in the full inten- 
tion of experiencing and recording 
Byronic states of mind ; and as he 
did his best to look at all he saw 
from a Byronic point of view, it is 
not surprising that he generally 
succeeded—or that at least, as he 
went with an open mind, so he set 
down with a flowing pen the sen- 
sations which he knew that he 
ought to have felt. In our day 
these sensations would be roughly 
summarised under the two heads 
of “shop” and “gush,” and rigor- 
ously excluded from the printed 
page. This was the spirit in which 
the lordly Greville undertook his 
Eastern tour :— 


“A cultivated education supplied 
him with the means of extracting 
double enjoyment from the scenes of 
classic story and oriental romance. 
The impulses of youth and health 
were fresh upon him. 


‘His tent on the shore, his galley on the 
sea,’ 


enabled him to taste the raptures 
described by most travellers in the 
East. . . . He gloried in the idea of 
turning his back upon the West, with 
all its vulgar, puny, and pretentious 
littleness ; and hailing those gorgeous 
climes, worthy to be the habitation of 
immortal beings, which have afforded 
a birthplace to all that is sacred to the 
minds or imaginations of mankind.” 


The superior person of to-day 
would not consent to apply these 
epithets to any region more ac- 
cessible than Tibet; but to the 
early Victorian traveller Egypt 
and Palestine, or in very serious 
cases the Caucasus, were the homes 
of religious certainty. Thither, 
when troubled, like Tancred or like 
Lancelot in ‘ Yeast,’ by the assaults 
of philosophic doubt, he turned his 
steps for the purpose of solving 
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the Asian Mystery; but what the 
Asian Mystery was, or whether it 
was ever solved, and if so, what 
was the effect of the solution on the 
mind of the philosophic doubter, 
is in itself a mystery at this end 
of the century. We only know 
that as men went eastwards to 
look for poetry in “an age that 
boasted of being anti-poetical,” as 
Disraeli remarks, so they sought 
to find in the unchanging East 
some fixed religious principle, away 
from the flux and unrest of Eu- 
ropean creeds and institutions. 
This lofty aim —call it religious, 
poetical, what you will—gives a 
peculiar effect of solemnity to 
many books of travel belonging 
to the period—a solemnity which 
seems to have been considered de 
rigueur in a work which aspired 
to the dignity of print. The Dis- 
raeli of the Eastern journeyings 
would not appear, from the pas- 
sage quoted in ‘ Maga’ some months 
back -from the letters of Sir John 
Franklin, to have been either a very 
serious or a very awe-inspiring per- 
son; but there is no doubt about 
the impressiveness with which, in 
the preface to his ill-fated ‘ Revolu- 
tionary Epic,’ he accepts himself 
on the plains of Troy as the des- 
tined poet of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Time proved that he had 
mistaken his mdétier, and the epic 
poet was content to shine with a 
lesser light as a novelist unrivalled 
in his own style, but his earlier 
attitude of mind was characteristic 
of the time. Human nature and 
the spirit of the age revolted at 
last, however, against the tyranny 
of the dead-and-gone romanticists, 
and the new era found at once its 
herald and its best exponent in 
the author of ‘ Eothen,’ that mar- 
vellous book which may be said 
to have effected a lasting revolu- 
tion in the works and ways of the 
travelling public. To quote from 
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the apologetic preface addressed to 
one of the author’s friends would 
show at once the reason and the 
methods of the revolt ; but for fear 
of spoiling by selection one of the 
most delightful pieces of writing 
in the language, we must refer the 
reader to the book itself—merely 
observing that Kinglake found it 
necessary to excuse his plain un- 
varnished tale, in which he nar- 
rates his real impressions, and not 
those which “‘ought to have been 
produced upon any ‘well -con- 
stituted mind,’” by explaining 
that it was not written for the 
public eye. The public mind, 
however, responded so gratefully 
to the change of tone that other 
writers were inspired to follow in 
the same strain, and within a very 
few years of the publication of 
‘Eothen’ we find Warburton in 
‘The Crescent and the Oross,’ A. 
S. Kennard in ‘Eastern Experi- 
ences,’ and Thackeray in the book 
from which we have already quoted, 
walking in Kinglake’s footsteps. 
It is the last-named who adopts 
the style with the greatest success, 
for the other two are unable 
wholly to rid themselves of their 
preconceived notions of the atti- 
tude of mind proper to the liter- 
ary traveller, and drop not in- 
frequently, if not “into poetry,” 
at least into highly ornate prose. 

But there was some excuse for 
the writers of the older school in 
the fact that they were breaking 
comparatively new ground—that 
the East was still mysterious and 
romantic. It is true that in spite 
of their raptures they did not 
realise their good fortune in living 
when they did. They complain 
that they found the East Euro- 
peanised —that everything was 
hackneyed —and this although 
Thackeray expresses his surprise 
that no painter had as yet chosen 
as his subject familiar views of 
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Eastern life. No pictures of Oairo 
bazaars or nooks in Constantinople, 
and yet the East was already 
hackneyed! The (/in- de - siécle 
traveller feels that he would have 
appreciated better the dramatic 
possibilities of the time had he 
been in their place. Was not the 
niece of Pitt queening it on a 
Palestinian mountain-top, and 
holding dear the memory of the 
day when fifty thousand Arabs had 
hailed her at Palmyra as the 
successor of Zenobia? Was not 
the widow of an English peer the 
ruler of a Bedouin tribe, and their 
unquestioned leader in war and 
peace? Was not Mehemet Ali 
reigning in Egypt, and civilising 
it in a drastic fashion which was 
more barbarous than barbarism ? 
Of the licence and the cruelties of 
his Arnaut soldiery we hear un- 
ending tales, while the grim jests 
of the master were more to be 
dreaded than even his fits of ill- 
temper. Scandal respecting the 
royal harem and its inmates 
appears to have been the favourite 
intellectual nutriment of the 
population of Egypt and of the 
strangers within their gates, and 
the stories which are told us on 
the subject carry us back to the 
‘Arabian Nights.’ There is, for 
instance, the tale of Lulu, the 
beautiful Circassian, who succeeded 
in making her escape in male attire 
from the women’s prison on the 
citadel of Oairo, and, dressed as a 
Greek, passed through the very 
midst of the soldiers who were 
searching for her. Then there 
was the Princess Nazleh Khanum, 
who had a reputation, something 
like that of Mr Marion Crawford’s 
terrible old lady of Constantinople, 
for enticing romantic Europeans 
into her palace, where for a few 
short hours they imagined them- 
selves to be in fairyland, or in 
the Moslem Paradise. A dagger- 
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thrust and the convenient Nile 
ended the dream, and consuls 
and relatives inquired in vain as 
to the fate of another traveller 
who had utterly and mysteriously 
disappeared. 

The incidents of travelling were 
numerous and thrilling, whether 
on the voyage up the Nile or in 
the ride across the desert. Tem- 
ples and tombs were much the 
same then as now, except for the 
wear and tear of two more genera- 
tions of tourists ; but there was a 
mania among the travellers of the 
day for gaining possession of a 
mummy to take home with them. 
The blameless Egyptians lent 
themselves with alacrity to pleas- 
ure this fancy of their guests, and 
by fair means or foul the desired 
mummy was generally forthcom- 
ing. Once, however, it was not, 
and we have a gruesome tale of a 
“nice fresh corpse,” such as would 
have suited the taste of Mark 
Twain’s travelling doctor, swathed 
in mummy-wrappings, and palmed 
off upon a deluded tourist as a 
genuine antique. The truth was 
discovered— unavoidably — before 
the purchaser left Cairo; but no 
redress was obtainable, since the 
unauthorised export of mummies 
was then, as now, illegal. Like 
their ruler, the Egyptians appear 
to have had a fondness for practi- 
cal jokes. Men of all classes would 
express to the gratified Briton 
their conviction that Egypt would 
in process of time come under the 
rule of England, and their fervent 
longing that the day of annexa- 
tion might soon dawn. It has 
dawned, but we are given to un- 
derstand (principally, it must be 
owned, by Continental observers) 
that the Egyptians were taken by 
surprise, and are not satisfied with 
the event. There was an element 
of humour, also, in the traveller’s 
intercourse with the various gov- 





ernors of towns or provinces with 
whom he came in contact. In 
case of a dispute with a servant, 
he bought justice by means of 
silver dollars: when he lost his 
watch, he was invited to present 
the governor with the key, which 
could be of no further use to him ; 
and the magistrate, in return, 
made inquiries by the aid of the 
bastinado for the lost property— 
with the object of keeping it for 
himself when regained. The in- 
tercourse was most friendly on 
both sides ; the governor provided 
coffee and an occasional dinner 
for his visitor, while the guest 
presented the governor with bot- 
tles of precious “ medicine,” which 
his dragoman intimated to the 
recipient was made from roses— 
or anything but the juice of the 


Other extraneous excitements 
incidental to a Nile voyage were 
the crocodiles and the dancing- 
girls. The latter were to be found 
only in one spot, the town of 
Esneh, whither they had been 
banished by Mehemet Ali, in his 
paternal care for the morals of 
his subjects in Oairo; and every 
traveller appears to have con- 
sidered it incumbent upon him 
to land and witness a special per- 
formance duly arranged for his 
benefit—of course with the view 
of deciding whether the Pasha 
was or was not justified in his 
repressive measures. The croco- 
diles, on the other hand, abounded 
everywhere on the river above 
Minieh, in “ coveys,” as the author 
of ‘The Crescent and the Oross’ 
remarks poetically. 

As for the desert, its perils were 
extremely realistic—unpleasantly 
so, indeed. To lose oneself, like 
the author of ‘Eothen,’ and find 
that one’s sole hope of safety de- 
pended on the power of overawing 
by sheer force of personality any 
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Arabs one might meet, was excit- 
ing at the time, but had not such 
far-reaching consequences as the 
adventure which befell the luck- 
less Mr Kennard. He and his 
friends (there were several ladies 
of the party) were taken prisoners 
by a party of Bedouins, and carried 
off into a remote part of the desert, 
there to be held to ransom. Hap- 
pily the chief of the tribe, dis- 
covering that the travellers were 
English, was much alarmed at the 
possible consequences of what his 
followers had done, and released 
the prisoners with apologies ; but 
the experience must have been a 
thrilling one while it lasted, to 
say nothing of the inconvenience 
of being taken so far out of the 
way. It is amusing to find that 
the dragoman of the party re- 
sorted to the same means of 
terrifying the Arabs as did the 
servants of Tancred on a like 
occasion, both declaring their em- 
ployers to be the brothers of the 
young Queen of England, and 
threatening the captors with the 
vengeance of her Majesty. 

In Mr Kennard’s case the plea 
proved successful, although his 
circumstances were not so well 
calculated to support it as those 
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of Tancred. It will be remem- 
bered that the anxious parents 
of the unfortunate Marquis of 
Montacute provided him with a 
chaplain, a doctor, and a military 
officer as personal attendants, not 
to mention a dragoman and the 
two English servants whose views 
of Eastern life add so much to 
the humour of the pages of a 
book which is in our opinion the 
wittiest that the author ever 
wrote. We beliewe we are cor- 
rect in saying that it was his 
own favourite among his novels, 
and the lapse of time tends only 
to confirm the soundness of his 
judgment in this respect. Con- 
sidered on its own merits, the 
book stands alone. There were 
other novels of travel written at 
the time, notably Morier’s spirited 
romance, ‘Ayesha, the Maid of 
Kars’—which has the advantage 
of possessing in Lord Osmond a 
far more effective hero, if we may 
say so, than the somewhat too open- 
minded Tancred, who seems almost 
as ready as his friend Fakredeen 
to imbibe every religion in turn, 
or all at once—but the general 
reader has pronounced his verdict 
ruthlessly. ‘Tancred’ lives; the 
rest are forgotten. 
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THE NATIVE ARMY OF INDIA. 


Tue Indian army has been 
brought so prominently under 
notice during the last two years 
—first by the considerable ex- 
pedition to Chitral and the ex- 
tensive experiment in mobilisation 
connected therewith, again by 
the employment of an Indian 
brigade at Suakin, and more re- 
cently by the discussion of the 
Royal Commission on Indian ex- 
penditure, as well as by the pres- 
ence of representative Indian 
officers at the Queen’s Jubilee— 
that the present seems an oppor- 
tune moment for a brief review 
of the forces in question, and 
a consideration of their develop- 
ment during the last forty years. 
Moreover, the change in organ- 
isation produced by the abolition 
of the Presidency army system 
was so great as to form an epoch 
in Indian military history well 
deserving of remark. It is un- 
necessary to go back further than 
the year 1857, except to mention 
the strength of British and native 
troops at that period, and to draw 
attention briefly to the general 
composition of the latter. There 
were, then, in India at the close 
of the year 1856, 38,000 British 
and 348,000 native troops of all 
arms, the former having 276 field- 
guns, the latter 248. The present 
strength of the same forces is, 
roughly, 73,000 British, with 88 
batteries of artillery of six guns 
each, and 148,000 natives, with 
12 batteries of mountain artillery : 
to these should be added 17,000 
Imperial Service troops, with 
2 batteries of mountain artillery, 
making a total of 165,000 native 
troops and 14 batteries. 

The relative proportion of Brit- 
ish to native troops as shown by 








these figures, will be seen to differ 
very widely at the present day 
from that of forty years ago. 
Whereas in 1856 the former were 
to the natives only as one to ten, 
while the artillery with the latter 
equalled that manned by British 
gunners, to-day there is one British 
soldier to every 2} natives, while 
the guns with the latter are only 
one-sixth of the numbers of the 
British artillery, and, with the 
exception of four field-batteries at 
Hyderabad, include none but light 
pieces for mountain warfare. 

An equally noticeable difference 
is to be found in the composition 
of the native army of to-day from 
that of 1856. With some excep- 
tions the troops of Madras and 
Bombay have indeed remained 
unchanged, but it is far otherwise 
as regards the army of Northern 
India, which has always been con- 
sidered to supply the flower of our 
native troops. If we exclude four 
regiments of Gurkhas, the Corps 
of Guides, five regiments of Punjab 
cavalry, six of Punjab infantry, 
and four of Sikh infantry, almost 
the whole of the East India Com- 
pany’s great Bengal army—some 
ten regular and eighteen irregular 
regiments of cavalry, a large force 
of horse and field artillery, and 
seventy-four regiments of regular 
infantry, besides an immense num- 
ber of “levies” and other ir- 
regular troops—was drawn from 
the North-West Provinces and 
Oudh. The classes which these 
forces comprised were limited to 
Mussulmans, Rajputs, and Brah- 
mans, with a proportion of lower 
Hindu castes all acknowledging 
the Brahman as their superior. 

On the other hand, the armies 
of to-day in Northern India, 
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drawn from the vast tracts of hill 
and plain, from the eastern con- 
fines of Oudh to the mountains of 
the Suliman range, include Brah- 
mans, Mussulmans, and Rajputs 
of Hindustan, Gurkhas from Ne- 
pal, Jats of Bandalkhand, Dogras 
from the lower spurs of the Hima- 
layas, Sikhs and Mussulmans from 
the plains of the Punjab, and 
Pathans from the border country 
on both banks of the Indus. The 
advantages gained by this wide 
range of field and class in recruit- 
ing are sufficiently obvious. Not 
only is it possible to select the 
best representatives of each, but 
the diversity of interests existing 
amongst an army so raised is the 
best of safeguards against general 
or combined disaffection. 

Such, then, are the main points 
of contrast between the Indian 
armies of 1856 and 1897. In 
1857 came that great convulsion 
which the constitution of the forces 
of the East India Company was 
calculated to foster only too well, 
and which combined the death- 
agony of the old Bengal army 
with the birth-throes of the new 
army of the Punjab. 

The months which succeeded the 
outbreak of the Indian Mutiny 
saw the raising of a number of 
irregular regiments, both horse 
and foot, in the Punjab, many of 
which were largely composed of 
soldiers from the Sikh armies, 
which had fought so sturdily 
against us only eight years before. 
They were often commanded by the 
British officers whose regiments 
had joined the mutineers, and as 
quickly as they could be raised 
they were despatched southwards, 
either to take up the garrison 
work of empty cantonments, or to 
reinforce the hard-pressed British 
troops. Thus it was that the 
native regiments which fought for 
us in the taking of Lucknow, and 
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in the protracted guerilla warfare 
which followed, were for the most 
part either the corps of the Pun- 
jab Frontier Force, raised eight 
years previously, or half - discip- 
lined and ill-equipped levies, such 
as those raised by Hodson and 
Oureton, whose military instincts 
alone enabled them to render such 
valuable service as they did in our 
aid. Such were the beginnings of 
the present Punjab army, but it is 
needless to say that its develop- 
ment since the years of the Mutiny 
has been great. A person whose 
experience of India terminated 
with the capture of Lucknow or 
the operations in Oudh would 
hardly recognise in the 9th, 10th, 
and 15th Bengal Lancers of to-day 
the wild “Indian Oossacks” of 
‘** Hodson’s Horse” and “Oureton’s 
Multanis.” 

The Indian Mutiny was followed 
by the transfer of the government 
of India from the East India Oom- 
pany to the Crown, coupled with 
the complete reorganisation of the 
Indian army, and in all main 
features the constitution of the 
latter has remained unchanged 
until two years ago. From time 
to time the armies of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay have been 
reduced or increased in accordance 
with the policy of the moment, 
but into these details it is perhaps 
hardly necessary to enter. Under 
the system then inaugurated the 
whole of the Indian army was 
placed nominally under the execu- 
tive control of the Commander-in- 
Chief in India; the special com- 
mand of the Bengal army was also 
vested in the same official, while 
that of the Madras and Bombay 
armies was held in each case by 
a presidency or local Commander- 
in-Chief. 

The administration of the army, 
on the other hand, was in the 
hands of the Military Department 
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of the Government of India, and 
of military departments in the 
local governments of Madras and 
Bombay. The Government of 
India dealt directly, only as 
regards questions of general im- 
portance or affecting Bengal along 
with the Commander-in-Chief in 
India ; while all matters affecting 
only Madras or Bombay were dis- 
posed of by or in communication 
with the local governments without 
reference to the Chief of the army 
in India. The clumsiness of this 
system and the anomalies involved 
were for many years apparent, and 
again and again efforts were made 
to effect a change. It was not, 
however, until 1893 that the 
opposition to the contemplated 
modifications was overcome, and 
a bill authorising the abolition of 
the Presidency army system passed 
through the Imperial Parliament. 
Every effort was then made by the 
Government of India to perfect 
the scheme, and with well-advised 
caution every separate detail was 
carefully considered until, on the 
Ist April 1895, an order of 
Government finally inaugurated 
the new régime. The Commander- 
in-Chief now became the direct and 
only executive head of all the forces 
in India, while all matters of ad- 
ministration were dealt with, also 
directly, by the Military Depart- 
ment of the Government. At the 
same time the title and office of 
local Commander -in- Chief was 
abolished, and the commands of 
the armies of Bombay and Madras 
were vested in a lieutenant-general 
in each case; similarly the personal 
command of the Bengal army was 
removed from the Commander-in- 
Chief, and the forces hitherto in- 
cluded in that army were divided 
into the armies of Bengal and the 
Punjab, to each of which a 
lieutenant - general commanding 
was appointed. A number of 
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changes in the staff and depart- 
ments of the army were necessi- 
tated by this change of system. 
The military departments of the 
Madras and Bombay governments 
were abolished ; headquarters, with 
combatant and clerical staffs, were 
established for the armies of Bengal 
and the Punjab, and an infinite 
number of incidental points, of 
more or less importance, had to 
be considered. No such radical 
change in the administration and 
control of a great service could be 
introduced without some possible 
results being overlooked ; but the 
smoothness with which the new 
system has worked is very re- 
markable, and is the highest 
testimony to the care and ability 
with which the scheme was thought 
out by the officials of the Military 
Department in consultation with 
the Commander-in-Ohief. 


The four armies into which 
the forces of India are now 
divided include the following 
native troops :— 

Punjab. 

Cavalry . 15 regiments. 

Infantry . 40 battalions. 

Artill 5 mountain batteries. 
ee he 1 garrison battery. 
Bengal. 

Cavalry . 10 regiments (includ- 
ing the Viceroy’s 
body-guard). 

Infantry . 24 battalions, 

Artillery . 1 mountain battery. 

Madras. 

Cavalry . 3 regiments. 

Infantry . 31 battalions. 

Bombay. 

Cavalry . 7 regiments, 

Infantry . 26 battalions. 

Artillery . 2 mountain batteries. 


There are also three corps of 
Sappers and Miners, forming part 
of the armies of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay respectively. 
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Finally, there are under the 
Government of India— 


Cavalry . 8 regiments. 
Infantry . 12 battalions. 
Artillery . 4 field-batteries. 


But of more importance than 
the actual numbers is the quality 
of the troops of each army. That 
of the Punjab is composed of 
Sikhs, Dogras, and a few Hindus 
of other classes, Punjabi Mussul- 
mans, Pathans, Jats, and Gur- 
khas. The names at least of some 
of these classes are well-known 
even to persons but little ac- 
quainted with Indian matters. 

Ever since the 2nd Gurkhas 
fought shoulder to shoulder with 
the English Riflemen on the ridge 
before Delhi, the sturdy little 
soldiers from the fastnesses of 
Nepal have been famous all over 
the British empire; nor have the 
representatives of the race ever 
fallen short in their deeds of the 
name thus nobly earned. It is 
not desired to in any way reopen 
the very unprofitable and mis- 
chievous discussion which was un- 
fortunately raised some months 
ago on the relative fighting quali- 
ties of Indian and European troops, 
but this much at least may be said, 
that no instance exists on record 
of Gurkha soldiers having been 
overtaken by panic, or, however 
trying the circumstances in which 
they have been placed, of their 
having failed in their duty against 
any enemy. The pugnacity and 
love of fighting for fighting’s sake, 
which is inherent in a Gurkha, is 
coupled with a very remarkable 
coolness in sudden emergency, 
readiness to act, and complete dis- 
regard and indifference to personal 
danger. A sudden and unexpected 
attack will often cause the best 
of troops to seek cover until a 
counter-stroke can be organised ; 
but the first impulse of a Gurkha 
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under such circumstances is to get 
at the aggressor, to come to close 
quarters for choice, or at least to 
reach his enemy with a bullet. 
This characteristic it is which 
makes the Gurkhas such invalu- 
able troops in the jungle warfare 
of Burma. A sudden volley fired 
from out of thick bush on a 
column straggling in single file 
along a difficult path will not 
unnaturally disconcert most men 
for a moment, but Gurkha soldiers 
so attacked will without an in- 
stant’s hesitation dash into the 
thickest jungle in their eagerness 
to close with the foe. It is notice- 
able too that the staunch qualities 
of Gurkhas have never been more 
conspicuous than in the hour of 
disaster. In the unfortunate 
Afghan war of 1839-42 the town 
of Ghazni, then occupied by a 
Gurkha regiment, was beset by a 
very superior force of Afghans, 
and the garrison being reduced to 
great straits, the officers deter- 
mined to capitulate. One only of 
the latter (he was a boy named 
John Nicholson) protested against 
this disgraceful measure, until at 
last he was constrained with tears 
in his eyes to surrender his sword. 
But the Gurkha soldiery entirely 
refused to comply, and though 
deserted by their officers, preferred 
the forlorn-hope of cutting their 
way through the ranks of their 
enemies to the dishonour of sur- 
render. A somewhat similar in- 
stance is to be found in the Mani- 
pur disaster of 1891, when the 
conduct of the Gurkha officers and 
soldiers was one of the few reliev- 
ing features in a story of demoral- 
isation and disgrace. 

No less well known nor less 
fully tried on the battle-field are 
the splendid courage and endur- 
ance of the Jat Sikh of the Punjab; 
but the distinctive characteristic 
of this class is a dogged and de- 
0 
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termined firmness which makes 
him pre-eminent as a soldier for 
defensive fighting. In this respect 
he very closely resembles some of 
the most celebrated qualities of 
the British infantry—the “red 
wall,” whose moral effect on the 
élan of an advancing enemy is so 
well described by Bugeaud ; and 
no better instance can be cited of 
the peculiar form of courage of the 
race than that which earned for 
the 15th Sikhs the very unusual 
honour of saving a whole force 
from disaster. The story will be 
fresh in the reader's memory of 
how, in March 1885, Sir John 
M'‘Neill’s brigade was surprised by 
the Arabs while forming zariba 
in the bush at Tofrik, six miles 
outside Suakin. The British regi- 
ment with the column (the 49th 
Foot, or Ist battalion of the Berk- 
shire Regiment) was scattered 
about cutting the jungle round 
the zariba; and although nothing 
could exceed the- steadiness with 
which they formed ranks, or the 
gallantry with which they met the 
onset of the enemy, yet they 
were taken so completely at a dis- 
advantage that they could have 
hardly escaped very serious loss 
had it not been for the unwavering 
support of the 15th Sikhs. This 
splendid regiment faced the brunt 
of the attack, which was directed 

ainst the west and south faces 
of the zariba; and although the 
Bengal regiment on their left was 
partly broken, and some of the 
Arabs thus succeeded in penetrat- 
ing the square, the steadiness of 
the Sikhs was never in doubt. 
Not only did their resistance give 
time to the 49th to regain their 
arms, but it also played such havoc 
amongst the enemy as to effec- 
tually break the vigour of the 
attack. The piles of dead and 
wounded Arabs in front of the 
Sikh line when the fight termin- 
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ated showed sufficiently plainly 
how severely their steadiness had 
been tried. But while dwelling 
on the firmness which renders the 
Sikhs remarkable when fighting on 
the defensive, it is not intended to 
imply that they are wanting in 
dash or gallantry in the attack; 
the conduct of the 9th Bengal 
Cavalry at Hashin in the Suakin 
campaign just referred to, of the 
23rd Sikh Pioneers in the attack 
on the Paiwar Kotal, of the 15th 
Sikhs in the storming of the 
Malakand in 1895, as well as 
many other instances, in which 
Sikh troops, both cavalry and in- 
fantry, have distinguished them- 
selves, place this fine race in the 
forefront of our Indian soldiery, 
whatever the duties which may be 
imposed on them. 

Next te the Sikhs the Punjabi 
Mussulmans are the most largely 
enlisted class from the plains of 
the Punjab. Descended for the 
most part from Jat or Rajput 
inhabitants of the country, who 
embraced the Muhammadan faith 
under the rule of the Delhi em- 
perors, the best clans of Punjabi 
Mussulmans are inferior neither 
in physique nor in fighting quali- 
ties to their fellow-countrymen of 
other religions, and their value 
has again and again been proved 
in our small frontier wars, in the 
Afghan war of 1878-80, and in 
Africa. This was the class which 
so largely joined with their Sikh 
fellow-countrymen in flocking to 
our standard in the Punjab when 
the fate of the British in India 
was depending on the fall of 
Delhi, and when John Lawrence, 
Robert Montgomery, and Herbert 
Edwards, with such lieutenants as 
George Ricketts at Ludhiana and 
many others like him, were strain- 
ing every nerve to furnish loyal 
swordsmen to the levies of Nichol- 
son and Hodson. Of this class, 
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too, is that magnificent clan from 
the banks of the river Chenab, 
the so-called Multanis, who rode 
with Cureton to Delhi, and who, 
whether as ‘“Cureton’s Multanis ” 
or as the 15th Bengal Lancers, 
have ever since been famous as 
the finest light cavalry in India, 
and probably in the world. The 
records of the Mutiny campaigns 
teem with descriptions of their 
gallantry, and perhaps no action 
in all that memorable time is more 
noticeable for the audacity dis- 
played than the fight at Naghina 
on the 21st April 1858, when 
Cureton, with scarcely 200 Mul- 
tanis, engaged a force of 10,000 
rebel infantry, 2000 cavalry, and 
15 guns, and charging the enemy 
again and again, as fresh rein- 
forcements advanced against him, 
took three guns and six elephants, 
and put the whole of the rebels to 
ignominious flight, although not 
without the loss of one British 
and three native officers, three 
non - commissioned officers, and 
twenty - three troopers, from his 
little band. 

Of the same class are the Ti- 
wanas, of whom the present 18th 
Bengal Lancers are largely formed, 
and who do not yield to the Mul- 
tanis either in bravery or in 
powers of horsemanship. Another 
noticeable clan is that of the 
Gakkars from the Rawal Pindi 
district, of whom a fine represen- 
tative was amongst the native 
officers who visited England for 
her Majesty’s Jubilee, Sardar 
Khan Bahadur Khan, Ressaldar 
Major of the 10th Bengal Lancers, 
and aide-de-camp to General Sir 
William Lockhart, commanding 
the Punjab army. In short, the 
best clans of Mussulmans of the 
Punjab furnish our ranks with 
soldiers who compare favourably 
with any produced from the re- 
cruiting-grounds of India. It is 
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only of late years that they have 
been collected into separate regi- 
ments (with the exception of the 
15th and 18th Bengal Lancers), 
and they have therefore not had 
the same chance of earning a dis- 
tinctive reputation for gallantry 
as has been enjoyed by Sikhs and 
Gurkhas ; but there is little doubt 
but that, whether in individual 
companies and squadrons or in 
class regiments, the Punjabi Mus- 
sulmans are capable of achieve- 
ments equal to those of any 
representatives of the Indian 
army. 

The Dogras, who nowadays form 
a considerable item of the army of 
the Punjab, are a race inhabiting 
the hills of the Himalayan region, 
where it borders on the Punjab be- 
tween the Sutlej and the Jhelum. 
They claim to be of Rajput descent, 
and although there is much uncer- 
tainty about their origin, it is at 
least undoubted that they are a 
peculiarly high-bred race. They 
are remarkable for docility and 
loyalty, and for a steady and quiet 
courage which placed them in the 
front rank amongst the soldiers of 
the Sikh armies, and which has 
often been displayed on behalf of 
the British rule. As in the case 
of the Punjabi Muhammadans, it 
is only of late years that Dogras 
have been collected into class regi- 
ments, which accounts for their 
name as a fighting race not being 
more widely known. But to those 
who are acquainted with the Indian 
army their value as soldiers has 
long been proved. To many in- 
dividual instances of bravery may 
be added the conduct of the Dogra 
company of the 2nd Sikh Infantry 
at the battle of Ahmad Khel, 
fought by the division under Sir 
Donald Stewart on the 19th April 
1880. At a moment when the 
position of the British force in this 
action was certainly most critical, 
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when both flanks had been forced 
back by the rush of Afghan swords- 
men, and when the whole of the 
reserves had been brought into the 
fighting line, the unwavering steadi- 
ness of the 2nd Sikh Infantry, and 
especially of its Dogra company, 
was largely instrumental in decid- 
ing the fortune of the day, and in 
averting a defeat. More recently 
the part played by the Dogra regi- 
ments of the Kashmir Imperial 
Service troops in the Hunza-Nagar 
Expedition of 1891, as well as in 
the defence and relief of Chitral 
two years ago, gained the greatest 
credit for these corps; and it may 
be safely regarded as certain that 
regiments of the same class, belong- 
ing to the British army and led by 
British officers, will, if called on, 
undergo the test of severe active 
service with as much gallantry 
and distinction as did these newly 
raised Imperial Service regiments. 

It remains to notice briefly the 
Pathan tribes, which furnish such 
large numbers to our modern 
Indian army. The name Pathan 
as commonly used is generic, and 
includes not only all the border 
tribes who are commonly so called, 
but also the Afghan and the 
Ghilzai, and in fact all the peoples 
who speak the Pashtu language. 
The wild mountain life of these 
races, the lack of control conse- 
quent on the rugged character of 
their country, and their familiarity 
with scenes of local strife and law- 
lessness resulting therefrom, have 
all combined to preserve their fight- 
ing qualities from deterioration, 
even when temporarily brought 
within the influence of the Pax 
Britannica. For many years the 
prejudice against enlisting these 
border warriors was strong ; their 
trustworthiness was impugned, and 
their willingness to serve us was 
doubted. But this prejudice has 
of late given way to a more just 
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appreciation of the soldierly qual- 
ities of the Pathan, an appreciation 
which on the other hand shows 
signs of proceeding to an extreme 
of admiration not warranted by the 
records of history, nor by the care- 
fully matured judgments of those 
most competent to speak on this 
subject. No one who serves with 
Pathans can fail to admire their 
manly, fearless bearing and the 
many superficial resemblances be- 
tween them and Western peoples, 
which are so different from the 
characteristics of most Asiatics, 
Moreover, their bravery cannot be 
denied, their é/an and enthusiasm 
in attack is infectious, and they are 
both hardy and cheerful in the 
endurance of hardship. But, on 
the other hand, the admirers of 
the Pathan should not blind them- 
selves to the fact that tradition and 
surroundings make him treacher- 
ous. One who knew the race well 
(Colonel Mackeson) has placed this 
judgment on record in the follow- 
ing harsh terms: ‘“ Brought up 
from his earliest childhood amid 
scenes of appalling treachery and 
merciless revenge, nothing can 
ever change him: as he has lived 
—a shameless, cruel savage — so 
he dies.” While holding that this 
opinion (even of the Afridi clans- 
men, of whom in particular Macke- 
son was writing) is too strong a 
condemnation, the hereditary ten- 
dency to treachery amongst all 
Pathans, especially where a sufii- 
ciently substantial reward is antici- 
pated, is unfortunately notorious 
and cannot be gainsaid. The 
Pathans in our army, however, 
have done good service in the past, 
and doubtless will do so in the 
future: they are particularly valu- 
able when opposed (as in Burma) 
to an enemy inferior to themselves, 
for they cannot stand a suspicion 
of a reverse, and if once beaten 
they are routed. 
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Very different in all their char- 
acteristics from the Pathans are 
the heavy, stupid, but sturdy Jats, 
who alone have not been described 
of all the classes which are included 
in the Punjabarmy. As a matter 
of fact, except in the cavalry, the 
Jats are not represented in the 
Punjab, and belong much more to 
the army of Bengal; nor are they 
a Punjabi class, although there is 
little, if any, doubt but that they 
belong to the same race as the 
Sikh and Mussulman cultivators 
of the Punjab. For not only do 
they bear the same name (the only 


* difference being that the a in the 


appellation of Jat Sikh is short, 
while that in Jat of Bandalkhand 
is long and full), but the two 
classes resemble one another in 
physique and in many character- 
istics. The Jats for our army are 
drawn from the neighbourhood of 
Bhartpur and from some of the 
districts near Delhi, but they were 
never enlisted except in small 
numbers previous to the Mutiny. 
On the outbreak of the disturb- 
ances in 1857 several of the lead- 
ing Jat landholders in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aligarh lost no time 
in offering loyal assistance to 
the British officials: a corps was 
formed of the followers of these 
men, and under the command of 
Captain J. J. Murray rapidly 
earned distinction as ‘“ Murray’s 
Jat Horse.” This regiment be- 
came afterwards the 14th Bengal 
Lancers, by which title it is still 
known. It formed part of General 
Roberts’s force at Kabul in 1879- 
80, and behaved with particular 
gallantry, in conjunction with the 
9th Royai Lancers, against the 
great hordes of Afghan tribesmen 
which threatened to overwhelm 
the small British brigade in the 
Chardeh Valley on the 11th Decem- 
ber 1879. The Jats of the Bengal 
Infantry have recently been col- 
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lected into two regiments, the 6th 
and 10th, which are now formed 
entirely of this class; but these 
have not since their organisation 
as class corps had any opportunity 
of proving their efficiency. 

The classes above described, of 
which the whole of the Punjab 
army is composed, as well as a very 
large proportion of the forces of 
other parts of India, include, with 
one exception, the flower of the 
fighting races of the country. The 
one exception, which is not repre- 
sented in the Punjab army, and 
which has all too few represen- 
tatives in the forces of the Orown, 
is the Rajputs of Rajputana. 

This noble race it is which has 
come to be regarded as the beau 
idéal in India of dauntless courage 
and of stainless honour, the very 
essence of Eastern chivalry. Trac- 
ing their descent from origin so 
remote that the most ancient 
lineage of Western Europe seems 
upstart in comparison therewith, 
the nobles of Rajputana have ever 
sustained the traditions and the 
obligations which belong to high 
birth. The romantic history of 
the state of Mewar, with its rocky 
capital of Chitor, might well fur- 
nish material for epic or ballad. 
Again and again assailed by all 
the strength of the Muhammadan 
conquerors of Delhi, the race of 
Mewar never acknowledged itself 
subdued, nor ever sullied its 
escutcheon by intermarriage with 
the Mussulman rulers of India. 
So, too, the Rhator chieftains of 
the neighbouring state of Marwar 
were, in the palmy days of Rajput 
chivalry, second only in Rajputana 
to the house of Mewar, nor did 
they yield to the latter in prowess 
in the field. In more modern times 
Mewar sunk almost to insignifi- 
cance beneath the repeated blows 
which her proud resistance drew 
down on her. Marwar, on the 
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other hand, with greater diplomacy, 
contrived to avoid the hostility of 
the Mogul, and as a consequence 
the royal house of the Rhators 
survives to this day as the most 
powerful and the most important 
in all Rajputana. But unfor- 
tunately these warlike races have 
hitherto had but few worthy 
representatives in our army. In 
the earlier part of the century, 
when first the British rule sup- 
planted the failing empire of Delhi 
and the hated supremacy of the 
Mahrattas, a certain number of true 
Rajputs were attracted to the forces 
of the East India Company. That 
remarkable example of the union 
of Scottish with Rajput blood, 
Colonel James Skinner, was 
especially successful in numbering 
& proportion of Rhator horsemen 
among his celebrated “ Yellow 
Boys” (the present lst Bengal 
Lancers). But of late years the 
so-called Rajputs in our ranks have 
borne but little resemblance to the 
warriors of Mewar or Marwar. 
Efforts are now being made to 
obtain recruits of true Rajput 
stock, and these attempts have 
been attended with considerable 
success ; but much remains to be 
done in the same direction. Every 
assistance has been rendered to- 
wards achieving the object in view 
by Maharajah Colonel Sir Partab 
Singh of Jodhpur, who has now 
on two occasions represented the 
princes of Rajputana at the Jubilee 
celebrations of her Majesty. Him- 
self of the noblest Rhator stock 
(being the brother of the late 
Maharajah and uncle to the present 
ruler of Jodhpur), Sir Partab Singh 
is a fine specimen of a Rajput 
noble. Possessing to a high degree 
the military instincts of the race, 
he threw himself with enthusiasm 
into the scheme for raising Imperial 
Service troops, and it is very 
largely due to his influence and 
exertions that the state of Marwar 
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now boasts of two of the finest 
regiments of cavalry of all the 
Imperial Service forces. Sir Partab 
has more lately taken a prominent 
part in obtaining good Rhator 
horsemen to serve in one of the 
Bombay cavalry regiments, and 
there seems no reason why the 
movement so begun should not be 
continued : there is no doubt as to 
the value of the material, and 
thereseems no insuperable difficulty 
in the way of obtaining recruits 
from it. Meantime, however, it is 
to be feared that the Rajputs of the 
Bengal army are for the most part 
not good specimens of the race 
whose name they bear. 

The other classes whose habitat 
connects them distinctly with the 
army of Bengal are the Brahmans 
and Mussulmans of Hindustan, 
for whom the principal recruiting- 
grounds are, as in the days of the 
East India Oompany, in the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh. 
These, with the Rajputs, are the 
men who fought and conquered 
for us under Lake in Central India, 
under Ochterlony in Nepal, and 
under Gough in the Punjab; but 
it is generally believed that a 
century of peace has impaired 
much of the martial spirit and 
power of endurance which formerly 
distinguished them. 

It will be noticed from what 
has been written that those classes 
have earned special celebrity for 
their fighting qualities of which 
distinct class regiments have been 
formed : such are the Gurkhas, the 
Sikhs, and recently the Dogras of 
the Kashmir army. It is obvious 
that a regiment must acquire 
greater pride of race, and conse- 
quently greater esprit de corps, 
when composed of one or at most 
two classes, than if formed of small 
contingents from various religions 
and races. This fact has always 
been recognised, but until recently 
it has been the general opinion 
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that a mixture of classes in each 
corps would alone ensure security 
against disloyal combinations on 
the part of any one creed or class. 
So strong was this feeling in the 
years immediately following the 
Mutiny, that it was often the cus- 
tom to carefully choose as officers 
of a troop or company men who 
were of a different class from the 
-soldiers under their command. A 
contrary view of the situation has, 
however, gained ground of late 
years, until the majority of those 
best able to form an opinion have 
arrived at a decision that class 
regiments do not entail such danger 
as was formerly feared, while the 
increase of efficiency to be looked 
for from their formation is unques- 
tioned. Under the command of 
Lord Roberts, therefore, a very 
large proportion of the infantry of 
the Bengal and Punjab armies has 
gradually been reorganised, whole 
regiments being formed of one 
class, the best fighting races being 
selected to predominate, and those 
of least consideration being entirely 
eliminated. As time passes, and 
as each of the various classes 
so united in the several regi- 
ments gets an opportunity of 
showing its metal, it will be 
very interesting to note how each 
realises the hopes which its sup- 
porters entertain of it, and how 
far those which have hitherto had 
less individuality will approach or 
equal the prowess of the better 
known races. 

Turning to the armies of Madras 
and Bombay, we find two principal 
local races represented in the for- 
mer, the Tamils and the Telegus 
or Telingas ; while in Bombay the 
most prominent local race is the 
Mahrattas: in both these armies 
the Muhammadans of the Dak- 
khan are very numerous. It is 
not necessary to renew the oft- 
repeated discussion regarding the 
value of these classes as fighting 
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men, their achievements in the 
past, or their probable efficiency 
in the future. It is universally 
admitted that the Northern races 
are those whose merit is most 
assured, and whose representatives 
would be in the first line of our 
forces if the army of British India 
were engaged in any important 
struggle, whether in Asia or else- 
where. 

But in saying this it is not im- 
plied that the army of the Punjab 
alone can hope for such prominent 
service. It has been already noted 
that a great number of regiments 
outside that army draw a propor- 
tion of their recruits from Pun- 
jabi sources, and it will be of 
interest to show here to what 
extent the Northern races are 
represented in the armies of Ben- 
gal, Madras, and Bombay. 

In Bengal there are— 


8 battalions of Gurkhas. 
53 squadrons of Sikhs. 
squadron each of Dogras and Pun- 
jabi Muhammadans. 


In the Madras army there are 
six battalions localised for service 
in Burma, and including— 


1 battalion of Gurkhas. 
22 companies of Sikhs. 
16 companies of Punjabi Muham- 

madans. 

3 companies of Pathans. 

2 companies of Dogras. 


The Bombay army includes 
three regiments of cavalry and 
five battalions of infantry, local- 
ised in Sindh, and composed en- 
tirely of Punjabi and frontier 
classes ; and in addition there are, 
in the so-called “down-country ” 
regiments of Bombay— 


4 squadrons of Sikhs. 

1 squadron and four companies of 
Pathans. 

1 squadron and 17 companies of 
Punjabi Muhammadans. 


In other words, there are close 
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on 24,000 men serving in the 
ranks of cavalry and infantry 
regiments of others than the Pun- 
jab army who are recruited from 
the Punjab or Nepal. In addition 
to these, the batteries of artillery 
and corps of sappers are largely 
composed of north-country men, 
as are also several of the best of 
the corps under the orders of the 
Government of India. Finally, it 
should be noted that the classes 
which have been mentioned in 
connection with the armies of 
Bengal and Bombay are supple- 
mented by very large numbers of 
Jats and Rajputs. 

From the above facts it may 
readily be understood that many 
units of the other three armies 
will bear comparison with the best 
of the regiments of the Punjab, 
and that the most valuable of the 
fighting material in India is by 
no means confined to the Punjab 
army alone. 

The gradual elimination of less 
worthy material, and increased de- 
mand for troops both for the In- 
dian army and for such services as 
the Burma military police, Hong- 
Kong, and Africa, has caused such 
a drain on the recruiting-grounds 
of Northern India that it has been 
lately feared that the supply was 
failing. Army service is still so 
popular in India that we have 
always been in the habit of count- 
ing on unlimited numbers of vol- 
unteers without any but the most 
primitive recruiting arrangements. 
A few years ago, however, it be- 
came evident that a more elaborate 
system was necessary in order to 
obtain the numbers required. The 
employment of British officers as 
recruiting agents was therefore 
tried as an experiment in Northern 
India, and has proved such an un- 
qualified success that a similar plan 
has now been adopted also in the 
army of Bombay. But another 
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cause, besides the increased de- 
mand, has of late years reduced the 
number of volunteers for military 
service. The increased cost of 
living and the consequent rise in 
the wages obtainable in the labour 
market placed the cavalry sowar 
or the infantry sepoy at a disad- 
vantage, when his position was 
compared with civilians of his own 
class. The remedy for this was 
easy to find, and, however unpal- 
atable it might be to a Govern- 
ment embarrassed with the diff- 
culties of a depreciated coinage, it 
was inevitable that it must be 
adopted if the standard of our 
native army was to be maintained. 
Thanks to the well-directed efforts 
of Lord Roberts, followed by the 
hearty support of the present Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Sir George White, 
the pay of the whole of the native 
army has been increased to such 
an extent as to very materially 
improve the condition of the men. 
The result has been remarkable: 
the recruiting officers, whose efforts 
were previously hampered by the 
fact that they had so little to offer 
for a service by no means light, 
are now able to fill their rolls 
without difficulty, and to supply 
recruits up to the standards re- 
quired by the most particular of 
regimental commandants. 

One more step towards perfect- 
ing the efficiency of the Indian 
army remains to be noticed. The 
measure in question was the for- 
mation of a system of reserves, 
closely connected with, and indeed 
depending on, an arrangement by 
which the native infantry regi- 
ments were linked into groups of 
three battalions each, with a com- 
mon regimental centre to each 
group, and with general enlistment 
for any one of the regiments of a 
group. This reform dates from 
1886—that is to say, from the 
tenure of office of Lord Roberts 
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as Commander-in-Chief, a period 
which has just been alluded to as 
having been prolific in the intro- 
duction of measures for the im- 
proved efficiency and prosperity of 
Indian soldiers. The reserve sys- 
tem, briefly described, provides 
for the maintenance of an active 
reserve of 218 men by every in- 
fantry battalion except Gurkhas: 
the necessary service before trans- 
fer to the reserve is five years, and 
no soldiers can be so transferred 
with more than twelve years’ 
service. 

Writing in 1893, the compilers 
of the ‘Army Book of the Brit- 
ish Empire’ remark, “ These ar- 
rangements have not as yet pro- 
duced much fruit”; but no ver- 
dict could be less in accord with 
the position of the Indian army 
reserves in 1897. As is always 
the case with innovations in India, 
the reserve system was regarded 
at first with some suspicion, but 
only for so long as was necessary 
for the sepoys to thoroughly mas- 
ter its details and advantages. 
For some years past the reserves 
(especially in Northern India and 
amongst our best fighting races) 
have been an unqualified success ; 
service in them is eagerly sought 
for, and the reserve men turn up 
for training punctually and wil- 
lingly. For it is to be specially 
noted that (unlike the British 
army reserves) the men of the 
native reserves remain efficient 
soldiers. They are called out for 
training for a month every year 
at the centre of their regimental 
group, and while there they re- 
ceive the reserve pay of the last 
eleven months, together with full 
pay for their one month of ser- 
vice. The result is eminently sat- 
isfactory, and the fine corps of re- 
servists—nearly equal to a bat- 
talion in strength, and composed 
of some of the best men from the 
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ranks—which annually assemble 
at the regimental centres are only 
one more proof of the adaptability 
of natives of India to military ser- 
vice, of the present efficiency of 
the Indian forces, and of the wis- 
dom of recent measures towards 
this end. 

But while the condition of the 
greater part of the Indian army is 
now excellent, it is useless, when 
considering the efficiency of the 
whole, to attempt concealment of 
the fact that a very large portion 
of the forces referred to is not of 
such value as to make it worthy of 
reliance in emergency. It is pos- 
sible that these troops would in 
some instances be useful for gar- 
rison duties, but it is open to 
question whether they are worth 
their cost if that is the best which 
can be said of them. A large 
force of military police is main- 
tained in Burma and does good 
work there ; and while it is far less 
expensive than regiments of regu- 
lar infantry, it is not saying too 
much to assert that it is of greater 
military value than the corps re- 
ferred to above. 

At every turn the Government 
of India is constrained to forego 
military reforms and improvements 
in order to avoid an increase of 
the army expenditure, and it can- 
not but be regretted that the army 
should be suffering from paucity of 
officers and constantly hampered 
for want of a sufficient transport 
and commissariat staff, while the 
money which would provide these 
vital necessities is being spent 
without result. 

This allusion to the paucity of 
officers with native regiments in- 
troduces the question of the value 
of our best Indian corps for ser- 
vice against other forces than Af- 
ghans, Arabs, or Burmese dacoits. 

Of the courage of the Rajput, 
the Gurkha, or the Punjabi there 
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can be no question, and examples 
of their prowess, even against the 
superior arms and discipline of 
British troops, are easily found. 
The history of the Sikh wars, with 
its stories of Aliwal, Firozshah, 
Chilianwala, and Gujrat, is all that 
is needed to show what the Punjab 
soldier could do fifty years ago; 
Ambela, Chaharasia, and Ahmad 
Khel may well be cited as in- 
stances of the desperate courage 
of the Pathan; while a past gen- 
eration of Indian soldiers learnt 
from the terrible lessons of the 
Nepal campaign what was possible 
to the Gurkha soldiery. But, 
while ever ready to follow, the 
soldier of India cannot lead. Men 
such as Tantia Topi are the ex- 
ceptions even amongst the finest 
fighting races of the country. 
The native of India, when placed 
in a commanding position, lacks 
the self-reliance, the ready assump- 
tion of responsibility, the capacity 
for organisation, the eagerness to 
assume the initiative, all of which 
are essential to a leader of men. 
This fact was the secret of our 
success against the Indian peoples 
while still unconquered; it was 
equally the secret of the failure of 
the Indian Mutiny ; and it is the 
secret at once of the strength and 
of the weakness of our present 
military system. It is the secret 
of its strength, because, were it 
not for this the position of our 
native officers would constantly 
become intolerable to them; it 
would be absolutely necessary to 
open to them a wider field of 
action, and while improving their 
efficiency, we should be training 
leaders who might in the hour of 
need turn their knowledge against 
ourselves. But no such necessity 
for increased scope for native offi- 
cers exists. The number amongst 
them of men who are superior to 
their position is so small that 





opportunities can be found for 
them outside military employ 
without affecting the status of 
the whole class. It has been 
amply proved that any other 
course is inexpedient. The ex- 
periment has been tried both in 
the Oivil Service of India and 
in the Army Medical Service of 
admitting natives to the superior 
grades: few will be found to say 
that the measure is a success in the 
former service ; in the latter it is 
an unqualified failure, and a con- 
stant source of trouble and per- 
plexity. 

And this incapacity of the native 
to command is also the secret of 
our weakness in the Indian army, 
because, so long as our regiments 
are as under-oflicered as at present 
(one British officer to about one 
hundred men), even so long will 
they be unfit to face the losses 
inevitable in a war against well- 
led troops and modern firearms. 
Afghanistan, Suakin, Chitral, all 
are eloquent of what the Indian 
army can and will do when led by 
British officers: every officer of 
that army, from the Commander- 
in-Chief downwards, would gladly 
lead the troops of its first line 
against any forces in the world; 
but the leading is a necessity. 
Eight officers to a battalion would 
soon disappear in the destruction 
of a Woerth or a Gravelotte; and 
then when the leaders, on whom 
the men depend for guidance, for 
encouragement, and for example, 
were no longer before them, these 
troops, however brave and eager 
before, would be overtaken with 
the dismay of a shepherdless flock, 
and the saying of the old Ressaldar 
of the 4th Punjab Infantry at the 
taking of Lucknow, which Lord 
Roberts has recorded, would again 
be re-echoed, “Sahib, we can fight 
well, but we don’t understand mil- 
itary arrangements.” 




















ITALIAN JOURNALISM 


On a former occasion! we en- 
deavoured to show, through the 
medium of some Italian novels— 
in other words, through the vehicle 
of Italian eyes and mouths—the 
pernicious effects of contemporary 
Italian politics on Italian political 
and social life. We will here en- 
deavour to show how that great 
organ for good and evil, the Press, 
is worked in the Peninsula, and 
of what nature are its influences 
on the nation. Unfortunately, 
although the Italians are great 
newspaper readers and every little 
place has its party organ, the 
Press is, on the whole, in a some- 
what debased condition, and almost 
entirely in the hands of politicians, 
wire-pullers, and Government of- 
ficials, and hence untrustworthy, 
unscrupulous, and unconscientious, 
We fear that the number of in- 
dependent and honest newspapers 
that could be found would not 
have saved Sodom and Gomor- 
rha from their doom. In part 
this is due to the poverty which 
makes it needful for them to be 
subsidised by some man or fac- 
tion; for the art of advertising, 
which tides over so many of the 
financial difficulties of our organs, 
is very much in embryo, and its 
presumed advantages little under- 
stood. This being so, it is small 
wonder that the Fourth Estate is 
held in little honour, and that we 
fail to find Italian newspaper-men 
holding positions of little less im- 
portance than that of an ambassa- 
dor, as we find, for example, in 
England and France. Still, venal 
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AS SEEN IN FICTION. 

and insincere as this Press is, 
its influence is, nevertheless, far- 
reaching, and is constantly on the 
increase, and hence it is small 
wonder that the sociologists among 
novelists should have also fastened 
on this subject as a theme. 

First to perceive the growing 
importance of this new faction 
was Matilda Serao, with her 
quick woman’s instinct and _per- 
ception of the drift of the hour. 
Her book, ‘ Vita e Avventure di 
Riccardo Joanna,’ is a novel en- 
tirely devoted to the manipula- 
tions, shifts, and expedients too 
prevalent in Italian newspaper 
life, of which the author, herself 
reared in a newspaper office, and 
afterwards editor of various jour- 
nals that changed in colour like the 
chameleon, is competent to speak 
ex cathedra. The work is dedi- 
cated to the journalists of Italy. 
Does there, perchance, lie a hidden 
satire in this dedication? Certainly 
the book is a revelation of back- 
stair intrigues, of dirty transac- 
tions, of utter lack of elementary 
honesty that does them little 
credit, if it is to be accepted as 
a typical and faithful picture.* 

We follow the hero throughout 
his entire life, beginning when, as 
a motherless child, he already ac- 
companied his father to the news- 
paper office of a fifth-rate Neapoli- 
tan journal, of which Joanna the 
elder was head of the staff, re- 
porter, leader-writer, and general 
man of all work. As a mere lad 
Riccardo is made familiar with all 
manner of mean expedients to ob- 





1 “ Politics in Recent Italian Fiction,” ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ Nov. 1896. 

2 We should like in fairness to state that the ‘Corriere della Sera,’ one of the 
leading newspapers, if not the leading newspaper, in Italy, has formed throughout 
its whole career a noble exception to the censures here applied to the Italian 
Press, while all the organs of Signor Crispi were necessarily the most audacious 


and notorious offenders against journalistic honesty. 
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tain money for real and, worse 
still, for artificial needs—money 
which is never repaid, and which 
the borrower never for a moment 
intends to refund, though, of 
course, he swears to do so by all 
the gods of Olympus. Printer’s 
ink was the perfume most familiar 
to the nostrils of the small Ric- 
cardo; he was even put to sleep 
under cover of fresh printed news- 
papers, to keep mosquitoes and 
flies from off his delicate face. 
Broken down by overwork and 
irregular living, the father dies 
when Riccardo is not yet out of 
his teens, —his last request to his 
son being that he will never, never 
become a journalist. And Ric- 
cardo swears and intends to keep 
his oath. Through friendly inter- 
vention and protection he secures 
a small post in a Government 
office, and there pegs away for a 
few years, so faithfully fulfilling 
his dying father’s wishes that he 
does not even buy or read a news- 
paper. But hereditary instincts 
and early habits are too strong: 
one day he again reads a journal, 
and from that day he feels like 
the old war-horse who smells the 
scent of carnage. Seeing that a 
leading Roman newspaper has ad- 
vertised for a press corrector, he 
applies for the position and obtains 
it. Behold him once more amid 
the familiar surroundings, squalid, 
brutally ugly though they be, yet 
dear to him for old associations’ 
sake: the rotatory machine, the 
printer’s ink, the compositors, the 
printer’s devil, even the very all- 
pervading dust, excite his fantasy. 
But he soon tires of his mechanical 
task: he desires to write himself, 
and chance helping him, he is able 
to produce so excellent a first 
article as to reveal the practised 
journalistic hand. He receives an 
engagement on the staff as reporter. 
The paper to which he is attached 
is described as more flourishing 
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than is common to Italian jour. 
nals—the fact being that the 
period of its birth and progress 
fall within that brief era of in- 
flated prosperity that followed the 
Italian occupation of Rome. Here 
Riccardo gains his journalistic 
spurs, and becomes a noted figure 
not only among his colleagues but 
in the salons of ladies more or less 
influential, gives himself the airs 
of a grand seigneur, and spends 
like a duke, drawing in advance 
on his salary and involving him- 
self hopelessly in debt, signing 
bills he cannot meet, and having 
recourse to any amount of low ex- 
pedients, such as accepting money 
to write up, or write down, politi- 
cal men, and what not besides. 
Finally, he manages to get a news- 
paper of his own, also run on the 
same line of expedients ; but even 
this at last gives out, and he runs 
away from the ultimate catas- 
trophe, leaving in the lurch his 
colleagues and all who trusted him. 

We meet him again—for the 
book is written in episodes — as 
the proprietor and editor of an 
apparently prosperous concern in 
Milan, to which he has, from a 
superstitious sense of filial devo- 
tion, given the name of the paper 
in whose service his father died. 
To outward appearances it all 
seems Eldorado, so much so that 
a leading statesman enters into 
negotiations with Joanna to buy 
the paper for his party. But 
Joanna asks too high a price; he 
has too much faith in his star, 
and refuses the really brilliant 
offer made him. From that day 
the fortunes of the paper decline, 
—whether by chance or because 
secretly undermined by the party 
whose protection he had refused, 
we are left to divine. The inevit- 
able catastrophe, so long pending, 
at last arrives ; the paper appears 
irregularly, printer, papermaker, 
and staff being unpaid, except on 
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the days when Riccardo manages 
to obtain money from green youths 
or credulous colleagues. Prema- 
turely old, threatened with sudden 
death from heart-disease, cynical, 
weary, disgusted with life, yet too 
cowardly to seek death, we quit 
him, his last words a request to 
a younger man not to enter the 
fatal lists of journalism. The 
younger replies that he cannot 
keep from it—that journalism is 
a vocation, a destiny. 

We will give but one extract 
from the book, which pretty well 
condenses its whole tenor. The 
younger man replies to all Jo- 
anna’s invectives against the Press 
with— 


“<¢Still” said Antonio Amati, ‘one 
also finds friends in journalism.’ 

“* Well, yes, it may be so. But it 
is much easier to displease than to 
please ; ten services that you render 
do not outweigh one evil you do; the 
greatest meed of praise does not equal 
the smallest measure of blame. The 
friendship of political men? You are 
their slave, not their friend, you must 
have no mouth except to praise, you 
should not ask but should give every- 
thing, you are hindered from judging, 
advising, warning. The friendship of 
business men? It lasts as long as 
their business with you lasts. The 
friendship of the party? They are 
not human beings, they are impersonal 
formule. The party is an entity, and 
an entity has no bowels, no heart ; an 
entity can have no love or gratitude. 
You saw how the prince treated me 
to-day. He knew he was going to 
leave at 5.20, and he told my manager 
to return at 6. He did not say no to 
me, he has not refused me, he has not 
even put forward a pretext; he has 
simply mocked me.’ 

“** How shameful.’ 

“Do not say shameful. He is 
right. We others impose on this pre- 
sumed friendship—we wish to exploit 
it in every possible manner. To-day 
we ask money, to-morrow protection, 
the day after mediation, and we think 
it is all due to us, that we have a 
right to demand it. I have wearied 
out the prince ; it is true he is the 
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head of his party, but I have bothered 
him not a little.’ 

“* But you have also done him good 
service.’ 

“¢ Yes, but I have not made him 
Minister. He will never forgive me 
this.’ 

“¢ What, a big man like that ?’ 

“** He is a fool.’ 

“You are joking.’ 

**A fool, I tell you. Alas! none 
better than we know the measure of 
these great men—we know the secret 
of their reputation. It is built up on 
our adjectives, it is made out of our 
false news, it is constructed out of our 
articles. For fifteen years now I have 
called the prince “eminent,” and all 
have ended by believing him to be 
eminent ; for fifteen years I have 
written, “His Excellency the prince 
has left for Vienna. It is believed 
that he is charged with a mission to 
that Court.” The notice is copied, and 
recopied, and amplified, and disguised, 
and commentated, and finally denied 
To-day I shall say he has gone to 
Paris, perhaps they will name him 
ambassador there. It is not true. 
But for a fortnight the Press will be 
fully occupied concerning his Excel- 
lency. For fifteen years I have said 
at the Chamber, to the electors, to the 
public, that things will not go well 
until his Excellency is Minister, and 
many share my conviction only be- 
cause they have read it in the ‘Tempo.’ 
It is thus that the reputation of the 

rince, who is a fool, has been made.’ 

“*¢ And if they make him Minister ? 
Then your troubles would be ended, 
it seems to me.’ 

*** No, he would believe they chose 
him because of his eminence, because 
I have persuaded even him to believe 
in his own ability, and he would just 
try to buy the ‘ Fulmine’ which at- 
tacks him,’ 

«You are a pessimist.’ 

“¢T am nothing, dear Amati; I am 
old and weary.’” 


With this flash- light on the 
falsity, the hollowness of Italian 
political and journalistic life, we 
quit this book, which leaves an 
ugly savour in the nostrils, just 
perhaps because of its truthful-. 
ness, Not more agreeable reading, 
however, is the next work with 
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which we propose to deal, ‘La 
Baraonda,’ by Girolamo Rovetta, 
a distinguished novelist and play- 
wright, who understands thorough- 
ly the mechanism of his art. Here 
we come in contact with the world, 
not only of journalism, but also of 
business. It is difficult to give an 
English rendering of this word 
Baraonda; the French word dé- 
bacle is perhaps its nearest equiva- 
lent, but even this does not fully 
define it. It implies a general 
disorganisation, a going to pieces 
in an unworthy and undignified 
manner. The book is entertain- 
ing, lively reading, whose interest 
never flags. There is, perhaps, an 
exaggeration in the delineation of 
the principal character, a specu- 
lator. The cankers of Italian 
business-life are laid bare with a 
too merciless hand. The reverse 
of the medal is too constantly 
held up to view, and we are never 
permitted even to suppose that 
there is an obverse. In short, 
the attitude is frankly censorious 
and disparaging ; still the very fact 
that the novel is deemed by Itali- 
ans as one @ clef proves that there 
must be a large foundation of 
truth in what it relates, and that 
there are phases in their life that 
correspond to this. With this 
clef we have no concern; the 
originals are local celebrities, but 
otherwise nonentities of no inter- 
national interest. What they rep- 
resent is of all ages and times— 
namely, human nature in a setting 
of degenerate circumstances. The 
book opens with a lively scene, 
introducing us to the household of 
the principal personage. This 
family consists of Matteo Oanta- 
sirena ; two young ladies, whether 
nieces or daughters who pass as 
nieces is not made clear; Pietro 
Laner, a simple-minded youth who 
is lodging in the house and has 
engaged himself to Nora, the 
beauty ; a handsome maid-of-all- 
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work, Gioconda; and a man with 
a wooden leg, who is a kind of 
general factotum. Nor must men- 
tion be omitted of the cat, who 
serves as a sort of family baro- 
meter: if the wind be fair he sits 
on the sofa; if a storm is blowing 
—and storms in that household 
are frequent—he hides under the 
stairs. The beauty, who teaches 
singing, returns home hungry to 
find that her sister has eaten all 
the luncheon, and that there is 
nothing in the house but coffee 
and pannettone (a kind of bun-loaf 
very popular in Milan) ; the cook, 
who lacks no comforts, a point 
carefully looked to by her master 
and herself, states that she could 
get nothing for credit in the 
market that day, the tradespeople 
wanted to be paid. Indeed while 
she thus speaks the house-bell is 
constantly ringing, pulled by a 
procession of duns, known in the 
family as 7irolese, a play on the 
Italian word ¢tirare, to pull. The 
fact is that the ‘ Rinnovatore,’ the 
paper of which the uncle was 
editor, has expired of inanition 
that morning. “Still there was 
nothing to fear for Oantasirena on 
that account. When one journal 
died he merely started another, 
and it was at such periods of his 
existence, when driven by pressing 
need, that he wrote in the journals 
of others his best articles.” He 
laid claim to no end of titles: 
advocate, professor, cavaliere of 
course — what Italian is not a 
cavaliere /— and colonel to boot; 
for he had served under Garibaldi, 
and this military, self- bestowed 
title sounded well. Cantasirena 
was an eminently genial man. He 
hated no one. The secret of his 
great power lay in himself, in his 
personality, and in the gullibility 
of mankind ; the mass, seeing him 
always on his feet, even after the 
most noisy tumbles, believed in 
him ; men were always indulgent 
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and kind to Matteo Cantasirena, 
perhaps because there was always 
something about him that made 
them laugh, for we all love to be 
amused. He was handsome into 
the bargain, bald like Mr Micaw- 
ber, with a fine figure and a beard 
like Moses, always well in view 
and audible. He would be pointed 
out to provincials as he walked 
through the streets as one of the 
lions of Milan. He always called 
the two girls, Nora and Evelina, 
his dear children; but this does 
not prove that they were his 
daughters, nor did their calling 
him uncle make them his nieces. 


“In that house, in that life, so 
various, so agitated, so full of adven- 
tures, oscillating between luxury and 
want, theatres, festivals, inaugura- 
tions, commemorations, and days of 
desperate, hurried, breathless labour, 
there was never time to pause or to 
reflect, and the expansive form of 
speech served in place of the real tie 
of blood. Cantasirena’s house was 
only one of the many places where 
he was to be heard of becaplies, his 
newspaper, banks, railways, racing 
about to find money, to expose or to 
defend a Ministry, support an im- 
presario, to write out or to revise the 
speech of a deputy, a duel in which 
he was involved as second, an execu- 
tion in his house, a bill not to be 
paid, not to mention his own small 
vices that had to be satisfied,—such 
was the life of Cantasirena day by 
day. He took his breakfast at the 
café, sent home a basket full of pro- 
visions for dinner, then did not come, 
giving no previous warning—in short, 
a shifty, restless life of many re- 
sources, multicoloured, and not lack- 
ing the elements of variety and the 
unexpected. The two girls had been 
brought to his house as children, and 
no one had remembered to come 
and fetch them back, so they re- 
mained. Had he ever had a wife? 
Perhaps not, but among the many 
women with whom he had been in- 
timate there may have been the 
mother of Nora and Evelina. He 
scarcely knew where he himself had 
been born. In Turin, where he 
founded a magazine called the ‘ Dog- 
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aressa,’ he appeared to be a Venetian; 
entering Venice with Victor Emman- 


uel, he founded the ‘ Bersaglieri,’ and 
was believed to be a Piedmontese. 
Now at Milan, he raved against 
foreign journalists and passed for a 
Milanese, or a Lombard at the very 
least. As for his name, Cantasirena 
[Siren song], was it his real cognomen, 
or only the pseudonym placed at the 
foot of his first successful article? 
Who could say? His true life was 
public life, his past the historical past 
of new Italy. Instead of by years 
he counted the e of time by 
the changes of Ministry. All the 
property that was really his own he 
could easily carry in a trunk, and he 
would sodiehie have to borrow even 
that trunk of Gioconda. Nora, whom 
he pompously called Eleonora, ac- 
centuating every vowel, was his 
darling: she taught singing, had a 
pretty, light voice, could read toler- 
ably, but had no real talent. Her 
uncle, thanks to one of his manceuvres, 
had somehow succeeded in getting her 
named teacher at the Conservatorio, 
and it was ‘ the thing’ to have finish- 
ing lessons from her, at least for such 
as wished to become professionals ; it 
was a species of tax levied on them 
all. And the poor girls, to conciliate 
Cantasirena, feigned unbounded affec- 
tion and admiration for the beauty, 
and took her about with them every- 
where. But these produced no dim- 
inution of cost, gave them no right to 
credit. Lessons had to be paid for 
cash down (to the uncle), even at the 
cost of running into debt, before they 
could appear at any theatre. To 
Evelina was confided the task of com- 
piling a dictionary of living patriots. 
Cantasirena only troubled himself 
about dead heroes, when a subscrip- 
tion for a monument or memorial was 
on foot. The dictionary came out in 
instalments at irregular periods, when 
times were difficult, such as when 
there was no journal going or the 
Ministry would advance no more 
funds. Cantasirena had begun to be 
ministerial under Cavour, and always 
remained ministerial, because, as he 
said, the words Right and Left could 
mean nothing but the two hands of 
the same body, which was the country. 
When the dictionary was under way 
Cantasirena paid visits and asked the 
designated victims for information, 
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explanations, and notes. Whether 
they consented to be thus immortal- 
ised in order to excite ambition or 
alarm, whether they wished that 
Cantasirena should speak or be silent, 
the upshot of the whole transaction 
was that the living patriots had to 
disburse a certain sum for the priv- 
ilege. ‘Tutti salmi finiscono in 
gloria’ is an Italian proverb, and that 
was Cantasirena’s motto. There was 
no danger that patriots would run 
out ; when the patriots who had 
made Italy were ended, Cantasirena 
began a new series with such as had 
served or were serving her, with those 
who had adorned her in art and 
science ; further, he had started on 
a long and indefinite series, that of 
the benevolent. Evelina could some- 
times turn out five or six patriots a 
day, assisted by an army of luckless 
youths whom Nora had encouraged 
and then dropped. In order that 
they might still continue to see her, 
perhaps in the hope of making her 
jealous, they paid court to Evelina, 
who also wore her sister’s cast - off 
clothing. Though she was so plain, 
and slightly deformed into the bar- 
gain, she was not without a certain 
attractiveness, and no one could deny 
her shrewd ability. Like Nora, her 
one ambition was to leave that house 
and find her place in the world. Left 
to themselves as they had been, they 
cared only for themselves, and man- 
aged for themselves like street arabs.” 


The day on which the story 
opens, Nora sees some one passing 
under the window, a sight that 
makes her resolve to go out again, 
but not till she has tried to still 
her hunger with pannettone and 
dates, which she washes down 
with water drunk out of the kit- 
chen-bucket, flinging at Evelina 
ag she went the angry remark, 
‘In this house Madame Gioconda 
comes first, then the cat, then you, 
and what is left must do for me!” 
“True,” answered Evelina, with 
still sharper irony, “ but when you 
get to Palazzo Laner the first 
place will be yours.” This is 
meant as a cut both at Nora and 
at the uncle. The former had en- 


gaged herself to Laner, but was 
visibly neglecting him ; the latter, 
after having kept the young man 
as a boarder in the house, and 
having inveigled him out of the 
twenty thousand francs the in- 
genuous provincial had brought 
with him from his Trentino home 
in order to make his fortune in 
Milan, had suddenly discovered 
that for the sake of decorum, in 
view of the fact that he had two 
young girls in the house, Pietro 
must quit the establishment, 
“Let uncle Matteo do what seems 
to him best,” laughed Nora; “he 
is prodigious, is our uncle!” And 
she left the house, for some one 
had again passed the window. 
Evelina watches her from the 
window, and sees two men, one, 
an old-young dandy, the other a 
dumpy, ugly, untidy object. They 
had evidently been waiting for 
Nora, who passed them by, how- 
ever, without an apparent look or 
sign, her roll of music in her hand, 
daintily picking her steps and 
showing the neatest of ankles. 
As Evelina watches her, wonder- 
ing what is her game, she is in- 
terrupted by the advent of Laner, 
who enters in visible anger, follow- 
ed by a furious creditor, Brunetti, 
agent for the firm which had 
furnished the paper for the ‘ Rin- 
novatore.’ They are followed in 
their turn by an upholsterer with 
a long bill. At last Matteo 
arrives on the scene in breathless 
excitement, affable always, but 
visibly moved and distraught. 
His hands and coat-pockets are 
full of small parcels; besides his 
silver-headed stick he even carries 
a large bouquet of flowers. All 
these he carefully gives over into 
Gioconda’s keeping with much 
pomp and display, and then states 
that he has had a despatch from 
Rome, from the President of the 
Council. He hunts for it in vain 
in his pockets, and then tells his 
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auditors that it announces that a 
great, a terrible loss has befallen 
all Italy. Captain Fara-bon, the 
great Fara-bon, is dead! Laner, 
Brunetti, and the upholsterer look 
at each other in mute amazement. 
But who was Captain Fara-bon? 
They had never heard his name 
before. Oantasirena soon enlight- 
ens them. Fara-bon had been a 
patriot, one of the good old type, 
his best friend—would he lived 
still! but perhaps he could be 
made to survive through his, Can- 
tasirena’s, means. He knew that 
Fara-bon had left behind him a 
project for the utilisation of the 
north Italian water-ways, called 
by him the Cisalpine Navigation, 
an idea that contained in itself 
the potentiality of millions, an 
idea of gold, an idea that would 
coin cash, though he, poor dear 
patriot, had never known how to 
utilise it. But he, Matteo Canta- 
sirena, his best friend, would make 
himself the heir of his project, he 


would ripen it into fruit, upraise 
it as a worthy monument to his 


memory. ‘Cisalpine Navigation, 
Brunetti, dear Brunetti, this is 
a great idea, rejoice with me.” 
Though the agent with his still 
unpaid bill perceived no immedi- 
ate cause for rejoicing, yet he was 
taken in by Cantasirena’s assur- 
ance, by the sight of the parcels 
of costly victuals, pate-de-fois gras, 
and what not besides, by Oanta- 
sirena’s mellifluous words, his state- 
ment that he received this news 
from the President of the Council 
himself; he lets himself be paci- 
fied, and promises to wait yet a 
while longer for his money. And 
there was some grain of truth in 
Oantasirena’s words. A certain 
second-rate celebrity called Fara- 
bon was dead, but Oantasirena 
had had no despatch to announce 
the event, he had but read the 
news of the death in the papers, 
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and his quick brain had at once 
jumped at the notion he had ex- 
posed at such length to Brunetti. 
When Cantasirena finally inveigled 
Brunetti into his study, he told 
him that he was too desponding 
in temperament, too easily fright- 
ened, then, placing himself com- 
fortably in his arm-chair, and lean- 
ing forward and looking his visitor 
full in the face, he suddenly asked 
him— 


“*Do you want to make a hundred 
thousand lire ?’ 

oe I ? ? 

“*Yes, you, and bring your name 
before the public and share in a 
colossal undertaking which will bring 
riches and glory to the country.’ 

“* You invent something new every 
re Be wa Brunetti, angrily ; but 
instead of going away he sat down on 
a stool which stood by the director's 
desk. 

“Stretching himself in the big 
arm-chair, and bringing his large 
fat hands down on its arms, Can- 
tasirena repeated, half closing his 
eyes, and with the unctuous inton- 
ation of a Rothschild, ‘One hun- 
dred thousand lire.’ 

“« A new one every day,’ muttered 
Brunetti again, stretching out his neck. 
He did not wish to believe, but he was 
curious to hear what was coming. 

“Cantasirena turned, then turned 
again, lying down in the arm-chair 
as though it were a bed, and looking 
at Brunetti without speaking. Then 
he began to pour out his confidences. 

““* Newspapers in the present day 
have become simply vehicles for no- 
tices and strings of despatches. They 
are not dependent upon talent but 
upon money: they might have a 
large circulation, but have lost all 
influence. Interest oneself in _pol- 
itics? Struggle? Fight? For whom? 
For honest little men with no brains, 
knavish little men with no audacity. 
We are not a free people but a 
population of freedmen, always in 
search of a new master. And the 
representatives of the nation? No 
Desmoulins, barely a Mirabeau, with- 
out his eloquence. And what have 
we in art? Instantaneous photo- 
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graphy substituted for the flights and 
creations of genius. Dear Brunetti, 
I mean to retire from journalism, 
from politics. I am old, and have 
no time to lose. I want to better my 
condition, to leave a position to my 
dear children and a name to the 
gratitude of a people.’ He paused 
a moment, then drawing himself up 
majestically, proceeded: ‘Will you 
join me? From a great grief has 
arisen a great idea. My poor Fara- 
bon is dead; shall we not be his 
intellectual executors, the heirs of his 
on project?’ Then he added under 

is breath, speaking slowly and press- 
ing his hand upon the other’s arm 
with ever increasing force, ‘Shall we, 
we two alone, be masters of the field ?’ 
Brunetti was mute, but his hand 
moved nervously in his _ trousers- 
pocket. ‘ Well?’ 

“* Well what?’ 

“*Ts it Yes or No?” 

“¢But I don’t even know what 
you are talking about,’ said Brunetti, 
shrugging his shoulders. He was 
afraid of Cantasirena, but was also 
afraid of losing a good chance. 
‘Before all,’ he said, with emphasis, 
‘you must understand that I will not 
advance one soldo—absolutely not 
one soldo.’ 

“The director smiled, shaking his 
head with a compassionate mien ; 
then, still sitting in his arm-chair, 
but drawing as near to Brunetti as 
possible, face to face, he began with 
a deep sigh: ‘It is the common 
destiny of men of genius—Aristides, 
Alighieri, Camoens, Fulton, Fara-bon 
—that their great inventions should 
take shape and triumph only after 
they are dead !’ 

“Thus started, he went on in the 
same vein, talking, talking, always 
fixing his eyes upon Brunetti’s, mag- 
netising, hypnotising him with his 
bright sparkling glance, caressing, 
soothing him with his soft confiden- 
tial smile, bewitching him with his 
silky voice, insinuating, tempting. 
Cantasirena had not read a word, had 
not put forward a single fact con- 
cerning the great, the ‘colossal’ pro- 
ject of the lamented Fara-bon, but he 
talked, talked, kept on talking, with 
warmth, with persuasion, with gon- 
viction, with enthusiasm, of ‘aqueous 
ways,’ of ‘new commercial currents,’ 
of the Po connected with the Lago 
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Maggiore and the Lago di Garda, of 
the Port of Venice, which would be- 
come the first harbour in the world, 
because it would become of necessity 
the great point of junction between 
internal and maritime navigation, 
between the Orient, the Quarnero, 
the Bocche di Cattaro, and the great 
Alpine passes, the Brenner, the St 
Gotthard, and the Simplon. 

“¢ And—the millions!’ stammered 
Brunetti, stunned and confused. 

“The assistance of the Govern- 
ment, of the provinces and the com- 
munes, cannot be withheld. When 
this is secured we will form a joint- 
stock company, of which I shall be 
the soul and the mind, and you shall 
be the arm.’ 

“*« And the project? Is it in your 
hands—do you possess it ?’ 

“Matteo Cantasirena smiled softly 
and replied, tapping his finger on one 
of the drawers of his desk, ‘ Here. 
We need one thing only,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘to start our operations,—a 
name, a great name, a name which 
will carry weight. Its bearer may 
be an ass if you like, but the ass must 
have a name that is the fashion to 
place at the head of the committee.’ 

““*You are right, a great name,’ 
echoed the still bewildered Brunetti ; 
‘but where are we to find it ?’ 

“There will be one, I know one,’ 
replied Cantasirena, closing his eyes 
again and stretching himself out in 
his arm-chair like Jovein repose, se- 
cure in his own omnipotence. 

“Who, who?’ 

“He could not say just then; it 
was his secret. To-morrow, perhaps, 
he might speak, but not to-day ; 
only, without further preamble, he 
wanted five hundred lire. He had 
certain small annoying debts which 
he could not, would not, put off: he 
must provide in some way for the 
contributors to the defunct journal 
who had been cast upon the street— 
for Pietro Laner above all, ‘the bard 
of the Trentino.’ Nor did he him- 
self, Matteo Cantasirena, wish to ap- 
pear like a beggar. 

“ At first Brunetti protested, shout- 
ed, flew into a rage. Had he not 
declared that he would not advance 
a centime? No, no, absolutely no! 
More than that, he could not if he 
wished. It was the end of the month, 
he had his own claimants, had nearly 
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been driven mad to find the ten 
thousand lire he had just paid. 

“It was Cantasirena who owed 
them, not he, but Brunetti had this 
time forgotten this trifling detail, 
bewildered, flattered, distracted as 
he was by Cantasirena’s eloquence. 
Little by little poor Brunetti was 
coaxed into promising first three, 
then four, then the five hundred 
francs required. He promised to 
have them ready by to-morrow with- 
out fail. After all, he reflected, 
Matteo owed him so much that a 
further five hundred francs was a 
drop in the bucket. 

“Take care,’ repeated Cantasirena, 
with a grave and serious, almost 
menacing air; ‘do not promise again 
and then leave me in the lurch as 
usual,’ 

“The director, who seemed tired 
and rather bored, with his habitual 
air of benevolent condescension held 
out his hand as a hint to his visitor 
to take his leave. He, Matteo Can- 
tasirena, had by his clever juggling 
become the debtor of Signor Bru- 
netti.” 


We have given this conversation 
at some length, because this is a 
fair specimen of the method by 
which the protagonist manipulates 
his victims. Cantasirena is rather 
a type than a character, perhaps ; 
but he is a lifelike type, and one, 
unfortunately, but too common in 
Italy at the present day. 

Matteo, when he promised a 
great name at the head of his 
committee, had one ready in his 
mind’s eye. Nora’s admirers were 
all known to her uncle by means 
of his two spies, Gioconda and 
Evelina, The old-young man who 
had followed her in the street was 
no less a person than the Duke 
Giovanni di Casalbara, whose great 
piece of good fortune and single 
merit in the eyes of the world was 
that his elder brother, Eriprando, 
had died at Josephstadt, a victim 
to the Austrian tyranny. 


“Giovanni was very young when, 
one night, his brother had been ar- 
rested, conducted to Mantua, and 
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buried alive in the Austrian fortress. 
The two brothers were orphans; Gio- 
vanni now remained alone. He was 
taken to Turin by an aunt, the Mar- 
chesa Casteletto- Rugarole; and at 
Turin the Court ladies, the emigrés, 
the patriots, politicians, and journal- 
ists, bam to forget the martyr who 
was languishing so far away amid the 
hardships and privations of a dungeon 
in their compassion for the handsome 
blonde youth who walked alone under 
the arcades, always in mourning, al- 
ways wrapt in quiet melancholy. And, 
on the day when the news arrived 
that Duke Eriprando had died of pri- 
vation and a — heart, there was 
a great demonstration under Gio- 
vanni’s windows, and he was forced 
to come out and speak to the ap- 
plauding mob. From that day forth 
he was the true, the only martyr, and 
he derived from his martyrdom at 
that period of national glorification 
all manner of satisfaction and advan- 
tage, including heavy compensation 
for his brother’s property, confiscated 
by the Austrian eae and the 
concession of a lottery depot, which, 
confided to skilful hands, brought him 
in a clear million without his having 
to raise a finger. If others forgot his 
brother, not soGiovanni. That mem- 
ory was his religion, his idol, the 
brightest glory of his race, which 
counted back to the Crusades. He 
felt all the pride of being the last 
scion of that race, and all the respon- 
sibility which weighed upon him as 
his brother’s brother. But his narrow 
mind, his tastes, his mode of life, did 
not permit of his being or oy > 
thing distinguished or noble. He let 
himself degenerate little by little, that 
he might keep up the outward luxury 
and splendour of his house, the taber- 
nacle, as it were, of the ancient tradi- 
tion and the recent glory of the 
family. The Duke of Casalbara en- 
veloped his own person in a dignified 
reserve which did not permit him to 
flaunt his small vices in the public 
eye.” , 


Hence this dignified personage 
had need of a go-between, and 
consequently he was often seen 
accompanied by a short, common- 
looking fellow who scarcely reached 
to his elbow. This unattractive- 
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looking being was the banker 
Kloss, whose fortune had been, 
not his brother, but his father, 
“who knew how to fail well and 
in time, while his partner had 
hanged himself between the cur- 
tains of his bed.” The duke had 
met Kloss in the house of Madame 
Dupont, a Parisienne, a useful 
personage, who lent her hands to 
all jobs, clean or unclean, but 
especially the latter, supposing 
always that her clients were sufii- 
ciently important and knew how 
to pay. Oasalbara and Kloss were 
both the little woman’s lovers; 
she cost the duke a small fortune, 
and was not above applying to the 
banker when a pressing IOU was 
due, or a document with the signa- 
ture of the dressmaker or milliner 
came to hand. The two despised 
each other with the small amount 
of virtue they had left, though 
they were intimate and sympa- 
thised with each other’s vices. 
This: Kloss, who is drawn in some- 
what coarse colours, and is cer- 
tainly a little exaggerated, has, 
nevertheless, his prototype upon 
all the Stock Exchanges of the 
world. A snob par excellence, he 
wishes equally to oblige the duke 
and to get him into his toils. He 
sees that the nobleman has been 
struck with Nora, and his idea is 
to obtain her for him, on easier 
terms, however, than marriage. 
But here he reckons without Can- 
tasirena, and also without Nora 
herself, who is quite clever enough 
to perceive the trap, and to know 
how to do the best for herself. 
Cantasirena has set his mind on 
having Casalbara’s name at the 
head of the prospectus of his com- 
pany. But the duke, though in 
love enough to marry Nora in 
secret, is not quite devoid of 
sense. He sees that this is a 
speculation and that he had better 
keep out of it, and is wise enough 
to refuse all co-operation with 


Cantasirena. The company ig 
formed, nevertheless, with a mar- 
chese at its head,—a man whose 
half-ruined palace is bought as an 
office for the engineers who have 
to draw up the plans and study 
the problem of the works required 
by the Aqueous Navigation, 
These works are to be carried 
out, above all things, regardless of 
economy ; such are Cantasirena’s 
orders. “Economy,” he said, “in 
great enterprises is the tomb of 
capital ; a staff of twenty engin- 
eers, of course people of the dis- 
trict, and we have conquered.” 
The prefect of the sub -alpine 
town Primarola is talked over to 
the extent of promising the money 
to found a journal, to be called 
‘The Resources of Italy.’ The 
marchese of the palace is induced 
to believe that the Duke Casal- 
bara is honorary president,—“ Gio- 
vanni, my nephew,” as Cantasirena, 
the secretary to the company, is 
always calling him, making pro- 
mises without end in his name. 
All objections raised to the scheme 
are overruled by the loquacious 
and eloquent Oantasirena. An 
editor is easily found for ‘The Re- 
sources of Italy.’ This is how he 
is described :— 


“A small, dirty, insignificant-look- 
ing man with torn shoes and a thread- 
bare black coat, and a face between a 
starving beggar and a criminal. . 
Perego might boast that he represent- 
ed the whole staff of ‘The Resources 
of Italy.’ The journal ‘of the young 
and for the young’ certainly had its 
office and the pockets of its director 
full of young men and their work. 
But Matteo Cantasirena bade all these 
young men bring him money and sub- 
scribers. When they brought articles 
their goal was the waste-paper bas- 
ket. Mariano Perego was wonderful 
in his character of jowrnaliste utilité ; 
he had read everything, known every- 
body, remembered everything, and 
was a portentous plagiarist and a 
first-class assimilator of other people’s 
styles. On account of this ability, his 
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coll es called him ‘the forger.’ 
Bat not for this only. There was an 
accusation underlying the epithet, a 
recondite allusion to his past, to the 
offence which had dishonoured and 
ruined him. At eighteen, when he 
was passing through his last Lyceum 
year, having lost his head about a 
woman, he had forged the name of a 
schoolfellow to a bill for a hundred 
lire ; before it fell due he had flung 
himself at his comrade’s feet and con- 
fessed his fault; the friend forgave 
him and took up the bill. But after- 
wards, after perhaps ten years, when 
Mariano Perego was far advanced in 
his career, in his fame, when he found 
himself involved in a furious contro- 
versy which convulsed a whole city, 
and which was to have been decided 
by a duel, a series of duels, behold, 
there arose a voice, a vague rumour 
referring to this fact. The report be- 
came more persistent, more precise. 
His adversary’s seconds asked for a 
court of honour, the story of the bill 
was indisputably proved, and Mariano 
Perego, declared unworthy to fight, 


was obliged to leave the town and to 
abandon the |g aed he had started, and 


had rendered powerful at such pains 
and with so much cleverness. ‘He was 
forced to quit the political party to 
which he had devoted his life, and for 
which he was ready to sacrifice it, and 
had to leave everything, to hide him- 
self, to disappear. . . . And Mariano 
Perego, the fallen journalist, made 
use of the very mud which had been 
flung at him to give vent to his envy, 
his hatred, his bitterness: to this 
very same mud he had recourse even 
for his living, for bare daily food, and 
but little of that, and that little not 
good, because people who were hon- 
oured and respected availed them- 
selves of his misery and his abject 
condition to make use of his talent, 
his power of work, even at times of 
his dishonesty. Matteo Cantasirena 
was not the worst by any means. In 
seasons of plenty he paid without 
stint and without being asked ; in sea- 
sons of scarcity he paid nothing, but 
asked him to dinner and treated him 
to Bordeaux. Perego, fed and flat- 
tered, served him willingly in his 
turn, by way of gratitude.” 


With the aid of this personage 
Cantasirena concocts an attack, 
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which is to appear in the paper, 
on Kloss, who has made it his 
business to abuse the company on 
’Change and to warn people from 
taking up its shares. Perego has 
made Cantasirena acquainted with 
the fact that Kloss has a confi- 
dential clerk, who may even sign 
cheques for the firm, and who has 
much weight with his master. He 
is a good sort of creature called 
Galli. To this person Perego goes 
with Cantasirena’s article in proof, 
to give Galli an opportunity of 
buying off its appearance, Canta- 
sirena being supposed to know 
nothing of the step. But Galli 
will not listen, whereupon Perego 
swears vengeance. Meantime 
Kloss is buying shares in the 
company all the same, but under 
the rose, and is depreciating them 
for his own purposes. About this 
time Oantasirena has announced a 
lecture at Primarola. It has been 
proposed, of course secretly at the 
instigation of Cantasirena, to erect 
a monument to Fara-bon, and the 
purpose of the lecture is to arouse 
enthusiasm for the idea. He 
finds general discontent among 
the workmen and engineers. The 
work does not progress from the 
stage of scheme to the stage of 
reality, the promised Eldorado is 
still awaited,—the angry crowd 
clamours for action, not empty 
phrases. Cantasirena, the un- 
abashed, who is never taken un- 
awares, is ready to meet the 
situation. By a coup de thédtre 
he puts them in a good humour. 
He announces that new life will 
be put into the concern—the Duke 
of Casalbara is about to become 
their president. At this announce- 
ment, entirely unauthorised and 
without foundation, the shares of 
the company go up, and many 
small proprietors mortgage their 
lands to become shareholders. 
At this time Nora and her 
husband are at Nice, surrounded 
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with fine acquaintances—English, 
French, American, and Sicilian. 
Nora, who spends lavishly and 
dresses exquisitely, is greatly ad- 
mired, and the fable, cleverly 
circulated, of her romantic passion 
for her elderly husband, trans- 
figures both. But a mauvais 
quart @heure awaits them also. 
Kloss, the wily, the long-suffering, 
who knows when to strike and 
when to bide his time, calls on 
the duke to refund money lent on 
the strength of his signature. 
Now Casalbara has always drawn 
on Kloss, and never kept any ac- 
count of the transactions. When 
called on thus suddenly to pay up, 
thanks to his own, and still more 
to Nora’s, reckless extravagance, 
he finds himself unable to meet 
his claims: thus he, too, is drawn 
into the Baraonda. He has to 


face a terrible scene with Nora 
when she learns that they must 
economise,—a scene in which the 
duke remains a gentleman but the 


duchess reveals herself to be a 
vulgar virago. Not long after 
this, the old, worried, humiliated 
duke, dimly but painfully conscious 
of the mistake he has made, falls 
seriously ill. The duchess is 
almost at her wits’ end. The 
great Casalbara palace in Milan 
had been furnished magnificently 
for her habitation, and she is now 
told that she may not live there. 
Yet what had she married for but 
to play a great réle in the world? 
She is determined to live there, and 
in style too, at all costs; but to do 
so she must induce Kloss to renew 
his bills, and to this end she 
employs all her wits, her allure- 
ments, her uncle’s counsels, her 
own astuteness. Galli, whom she 
has fascinated by her beauty and 
amiability, and whom she employs 
as a cat’s-paw and a tool, is sent 
by her to Kloss ; she also persuades 
him to sell her jewels. She fas- 
cinates him to his ruin, which 
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leads him finally to commit suicide; 
for she even brings him to the 
point—he the scrupulous, the 
ultra-honest—of forging his mas- 
ter’s signature to a large cheque 
in her favour. This Galli, and the 
relations of Pietro Laner, are the 
only characters in the book who 
are not utterly unscrupulous and 
good -for-nothing. While these 
events were proceeding, Evelina, 
who saw that things were once 
more going badly with her uncle, 
and who had no intention of being 
finally left high and dry, managed 
to induce Pietro Laner to marry 
her. But Nora recaptures him, 
the duke discovers the intrigue, 
and becomes paralysed and help- 
less from the shock. This occurs 
at a time when his country house 
is filled with guests; for after he 
had become honorary president of 
the Cisalpine Navigation Com- 
pany, it had been decided by the 
wily Matteo that it was due to 
the company and to the duke that 
he should give a great banquet to 
all the promoters and chief share- 
holders, an occasion on which the 
Minister of Public Works has also 
consented to be present. At the 
banquet, being called upon to 
speak, Casalbara bursts into tears, 
which, misunderstood, draw down 
thunders of applause. He is really 
weeping for his own degeneration, 
of which a clear vision has come 
to him at that moment when he 
sees himself surrounded by greedy 
speculators and low-class upstarts, 
Still even all this display does not 
help to save the company from the 
ruin that threatens it. Kloss 
holds the key of the situation, has 
the money, and hence the power ; 
and he, moved by rancour. and 
spite, amused at watching the 
writhings of his victims, and hoping 
thus, too, to get Nora entirely in 
his trap, inspires a violent article 
in an influential journal against 
the company, against Cantasirena, 
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against the unfortunate Casalbara. 
The duke is watched that he may 
not see the papers, as they might 
excite him in his nervous state, 
and might cause him to act in- 
cautiously. It is at this point 
that Nora commits the fatal 
blunder that Kloss had foreseen. 
She telegraphs to Galli, and tricks 
him out of a very iarge sum of 
money. This telegram falls into 
the hands of Kloss after Galli’s 
death. Hence Nora is lost, and 
she has to become Kloss’s slave 
and puppet, while appearing to 
the world as the devoted nurse of 
her invalid husband, receiving as 
such the admiration and sympathy 
of society. Yet another meeting 
of the company is held at Prima- 
rola, but this time Cantasirena’s 
eloquence is powerless to stem the 
fury of the unpaid workmen. The 
unhappy Taddeo, the factotum, 
accused of having called in the 
police, is torn to pieces, and his 
wooden leg, covered with blood, is 


flung out of the window of the 
committee-room. This is followed 
by the rising of the Casalbara 
contadini, though their rage is 


disarmed at finding the duke 
helpless through the effects of his 
stroke. Nothing could now with- 
hold the inevitable crash, which 
falls with tremendous impetus. 
To Kloss, as the chief creditor, is 
assigned the task of liquidating 
the company, and in this he re- 
habilitates the memory of his 
luckless agent and of the still- 
living duke. He, and he alone, 
is the gainer by the Baraonda. 
‘The Resources of Italy’ becomes 
his paper. “It was no longer 
good taste or patriotic to talk 
of the Cisalpine Navigation Oom- 
pany. Of the crowd that had 
been ruined nothing was heard.” 
When the book ends Oantasirena 
is depicted as busy elaborating a 
new great scheme which is to lead 
all concerned to fame and fortune, 
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while Evelina and Laner are 
buried alive in his distant Tyrolese 
home, living with a priest uncle 
who has taken them in for charity. 
So ends the book, a true Baraonda 
in the full sense of the term. 
Alas! that Baraonda should be 
the last word we have to write 
concerning these latter-day Italian 
novels, that reflect but too faith- 
fully the Baraonda into which the 
nation has also fallen, though we 
devoutly hope and believe that 
this is but temporary, due in large 
part to unscrupulous statesmen, 
to evil governments, to a too 
rapid evolution, to the inevitable 
reaction that results from a great 
effort successfully accomplished, 
such as was the making of Italian 
unity. Even from our all too rapid 
sketch of these novelists, who have 
chosen for their subject the public 
life of the day in Italy, it is mani- 
fest that the writers have a pretty 
keen perception concerning the 
prime weaknesses of their race, 
which lie at the root of so many 
of the troubles which assail the 
new kingdom. These are, briefly, 
a pronounced personal and public 
vanity, a want of perseverance 
which urges men to attain too 
rapidly the goal of their ambition, 
a want of patience, and a fatal 
want of self-control. Still the 
mere fact that these rather de- 
pressing books are written, not 
by foreigners, but by Italians, 
is in itself a hopeful token; for 
when we begin to perceive our 
faults this is already a sign of 
grace and a proof that we are on 
the right road, that of regenera- 
tion. And of such regeneration 
there are happily indications, even 
though faint and far between, up- 
on the political and social horizon 
of the fair Peninsula, loved alike 
by poets, scholars, artists, by all 
men of taste and culture, and 
which all desire to see once more 
great, happy, and prosperous. 
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A CHAPTER FROM 


Ir was on a night of middle 
Vendémiaire in the year two (to 
affect the whimsical jargon of the 
sansculottes) that I issued from 
my burrow with an intrepidity 
that was nothing more nor less 
than a congestion of the sensi- 
bilities. Fear at that time hav- 
ing fed upon itself till all was de- 
voured, was converted in very 
many to a humorous stoicism that 
only lacked to be great because it 
could not boast a splendid isola- 
tion. “ Suspect of being suspect ” 


—Citizen Chaumette’s last slash at 
the hamstrings of hope—had con- 
verted all men of humane character 
to that religion of self-containment 
that can alone spiritually exalt 


above the caprices of the emotions. 
Thousands, in a moment, through 
extreme of fear became fearless ; 
hence no man of them could claim 
a signal inspiration of courage, 
but only that subscription to the 
terms of it which unnatural con- 
ditions had rendered necessary to 
all believers in the ultimate ethical 
triumph of the human race. 

I do not mean to say that I was 
tired of life, but simply that it 
came to me at once that I must 
not hold that test of moral inde- 
pendence at the mercy of any tem- 
poral tyranny whatsoever. Indeed 
I was still so far in love with exis- 
tence physically, as to neglect no 
precaution that was calculated to 
contribute to the present prolong- 
ing of it. I wore my frieze night- 
cap, carmagnole, sabots, and black 
shag spencer with all the assump- 
tion I could muster of being to the 
shoddy born, I had long learned 
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the art of slurring a sigh into a 
cough or expectoration. I could 
curse the stolid spectres of the 
tumbrils so as to deceive all but 
the recording angel, and, possibly, 
Citizen Robespierre. 

Nevertheless, with me, as with 
others, precaution seemed but a 
condition of the recklessness whose 
calculations never extended be- 
yond the immediate day or hour. 
We lived posthumous lives, so to 
speak, and would hardly have 
resented it, should an arbitrary 
period have been put to our revisit- 
ing of the “ glimpses of the moon.” 

On this night, then, of early 
September (as I will prefer calling 
it) I issued from my burrow, calm 
under the intolerable tyranny of 
circumstance. Desiring to recon- 
struct myself on the principle of 
an older independence, I was 
mentally discussing the illogic of 
a system of purgation that was 
seeking to solve the problem of 
existence by emptying the world, 
when I became aware that my 
preoccupied ramblings had brought 
me into the very presence of that 
sombre engine that was the con- 
crete expression of so much and 
such detestable false reasoning. 
In effect, and to speak without 
circumbendibus, I found myself 
to have wandered into the Fau- 
bourg St Antoine—into the place 
of execution, and to have checked 
my steps only at the very foot of 
the guillotine. 

It was close upon midnight, and, 
overhead, very wild and broken 
weather. But the deeps of 
atmosphere, with the city for 
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their ocean bed, as it were, lay 
profoundly undisturbed by the 
surface turmoil above ; and in the 
tranquil Place, for all the upper 
flurry, one could hear oneself 
breathe and think. 

I could have done this with the 
more composure, had not another 
sound, the import of which I was 
a little late in recognising, crept 
into my hearing with a full accom- 
paniment of dismay. This sound 
was like licking or lapping, very 
bestial and unclean, and when [ 
came to interpret it, it woke in me 
a horrible nausea. For all at once 
I knew that, hidden in that dread- 
ful conduit that strong citizens of 
late had dug from the Place St 
Antoine to the river, to carry 
away the ponded blood of the 
executed, the wild dogs of Paris 
were slaking their wolfish thirst. 
I could hear their filthy guttur- 
ising and the scrape of their lazy 
tongues on the soil, and my heart 
went cold, for latterly, and since 
they had taken to hunting in 
packs, these ravenous brutes had 
assailed and devoured more than 
one belated citizen whom they had 
scented traversing the Champs 
Elysées, or other lonely space ; and 
I was aware a plan for their ex- 
termination was even now under 
discussion by the Committee of 
Public Safety. 

Now, to fling scorn to the axe 
in that city of terror was to boast 
only that one had adjusted one- 
self to a necessity that did not 
imply an affectation of indifference 
to the fangs of wild beasts—for 
such, indeed, they were. So, a 
suicide, who goes to cast himself 
headlong into the river, may run 
in a panic from a falling beam, 
and be consistent, too; for his 
compact is with death—not mu- 
tilation. 

Be that as it may, I know that 
for the moment terror so snapped 
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at my heel that, under the very 
teeth of it, I leaped up the scaffold 
steps — with the wild idea of 
swarming to the beam above the 
knife and thence defying my 
pursuers, should they nose and 
bay me seated there at refuge— 
and stood with a white desperate 
face, scarcely daring to pant out 
the constriction of my lungs. 

There followed no sound of con- 
centrated movement; but only 
that stealthy licking went on, 
with the occasional plash of brute 
feet in a bloody mire; and gradu- 
ally my turbulent pulses slowed, 
and I thought myself a fool’ for 
my pains in advertising my pres- 
ence on a platform of such deadly 
prominence. 

Still, not a soul seemed to be 
abroad. As I trod the fateful 
quarter ten minutes earlier, the 
last squalid roysterers had stag- 
gered from the wine-shops — the 
last gleams of light been shut upon 
the emptied streets. I was alone 
with the dogs and the guillotine. 

Tiptoeing very gently, very 
softly, I was preparing to descend 
the steps once more, when I drew 
back with a muttered exclamation, 
and stood staring down upon an 
apparition that, speeding at that 
moment into the Place, paused 
within ten paces of the scaffold 
on which I stood. 

Above the scudding clouds was 
a moon that pulsed a weak inter- 
mittent radiance through the worn 
places of the drift. Its light was 
always more suggested than re- 
vealed; but it was sufficient to 
denote that the apparition was 
that of a very pale young woman 
—a simple child she looked, whose 
eyes, nevertheless, wore that com- 
mon expression of the dramatic 
intensity of her times. 

She stood an instant, tense as 
Corday, her fingers bent to her 
lips; her background a frousy 
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wall with the legend Propriété 
Nationale scrawled on it in white 
chalk. Significant to the infer- 
ence, the cap of scarlet wool was 
drawn down upon her young 
blondes curls—the gold of the 
coveted perukes. 

Suddenly she made a little 
movement, and in the same in- 
stant gave out a whistle clear and 
soft. 

Yes, it was she from whom it 
proceeded; and I _ shuddered. 
There below me in the ditch 
were the dogs; here before me 
was this fearless child. 

For myself, even in the presence 
of this angel, I dared scarcely stir. 
It was unnatural ; it was prepos- 
terous— came a scramble and a 
rusk ; and there, issued from the 
filthy sewer, was a huge boar- 
hound, that fawned on the little 
citoyenne, and yelped (under her 
breath) like a thing of human un- 
derstanding. 

She cried softly, ‘‘ Down, Rade- 
gonde!” and patted the monster’s 
head with a pretty manner of en- 
dearment. 

“Ah!” she murmured, “hast 
thou broken thy faith with thy 
hunger? Traitor !—but I will ask 
no questions. Here are thy com- 
fits. My sweet, remember thy 
pedigree and thy mistress.” 

She thrust a handful of sugar- 
plums into the great jaws. I could 
hear the hound crunching them in 
her teeth. 

What was I to do?— what 
warning to give? This child— 
this frail wind-flower of the night 
—the guillotine would have de- 
voured her at a snap, and laughed 
over the tit-bit! But I, and the 
nameless gluttons of the ditch! 

They were there—part at least 
of one of those packs (recruited 
by gradual degrees from the deso- 
lated homes of the proscribed—of 
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émigrés) that now were swollen to 
such formidable proportions as to 
have become a menace and a 
nightly terror. The dogs were 
there, and should they scent this 
tender quarry, what power was in 
a single faithful hound to defend 
her against a half hundred, per- 
haps, of her fellows. 

Sweating with apprehension, I 
stole down the steps. She was 
even then preparing to retreat 
hurriedly as she had come. Her 
lips were pressed to the beast’s 
wrinkled head. The sound of her 
footstep might have precipitated 
the catastrophe I dreaded. 

“Citoyenne! citoyenne!” I 
whispered in an anguished voice. 

She looked up, scared and white 
in a moment. The dog gave a 
rolling growl. 

‘“Radegonde!” she murmured, 
in a faint warning tone. 

The brute stood alert, her hair 
bristling. 

“Bid her away!” I entreated. 
“You are in danger.” 

She neither answered nor moved. 

‘‘See, I am in earnest!” I cried, 
loud as I durst. ‘The wild dogs 
are below there.” 

“ Radegonde!” she ‘murmured 
again. 

“ Ah, mademoiselle! What are 
two rows of teeth against a hun- 
dred? Send her away, I implore 
you, and accept my escort out of 
this danger.” 

‘“* My faith!” she said at last, in 
a queer little moving voice, “it 
may be as the citizen says; but I 
think dogs are safer than men.” 

I urged my prayer. The beauty 
and courage of the child filled my 
heart with a sort of rapturous 
despair. 

“The good God witness I am 
speaking for your safety alone! 
Will this prevail with you? I am 
the Oomte de Muette. I exchange 
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you that confidence for a little that 
you may place in me. I lay my 
life in your hands, and I beg the 
charge of yours in return.” 

I could hear her breathing deep 
where she stood. Suddenly she 
bent and spoke to her companion. 

“To the secret place, Rade- 
gonde—and to-morrow again for 
thy confiture, thou bad glutton. 
Kiss thy Nanette, my baby; 
and, oh, Radegonde! not what 
falls from the table of Sainte 
Guillotine !” 

She stood erect, and held up a 
solemn finger. The hound slunk 
away, like a human thing ashamed ; 
showed her teeth at me as she 
passed, and disappeared in the 
shadows of the scaffold. 

I took a hurried step forward. 
Near at hand the pure loveliness 
of this citoyenne was, against its 
surroundings, like a flower floating 
on blood. 

She smiled, and looked me 
earnestly in the face. We were 
but phantoms to one another in 
that moony twilight ; but in those 
fearful times men had learned to 
adapt their eyesight to the second 
plague of darkness. 

“Ts it true?” she said, softly. 
‘Monsieur le Comte, it must be 
long since you have received a 
curtsey.” 

She dropped me one there, bend- 
ing to her own prettiness like a 
rose; and then she gave a little 
low laugh. Truly that city of 
Paris saw some strange meetings 
in the year of terror. 

“T, too,” she said, “‘ was born of 
the noblesse. That is a secret, 
monsieur, to set against yours.” 

I could but answer, with some 
concern— 


“Mademoiselle, these confes- 


sions, if meet for the holy saint 
yonder, are little for the ears of 
the devil’s advocates. 


I entreat 
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let us be walking, or those in the 
ditch may anticipate upon us his 
benediction.” 

“ Ma foi /” she said, “it is true. 
Come, then!” 

We went off together, stealing 
from the square like thieves. Pres- 
ently, when I could breathe with 
a half relief, “You will not go 
to-morrow 1” I said. 

“To feed Radegonde! Ah, 
monsieur! I would not for the 
whole world lose the little sweet- 
tooth her goodies. Each of us 
has only the other to love in all 
this cruel city.” 

** So, my child! 
taken the rest ?” 

‘*Monsieur, my father was the 
rest. He went on the seventeenth 
Fructidor ; and since, my veins do 
not run blood, I think, but only 
ice-water, that melts from my heart 
and returns to freeze again.” 

I sighed. 

“Nay,” she said, “for I can 
laugh, as you see.” 

* And the dog, my poor child?” 

“ She ran under the tumbril, and 
bit at the heels of the horses. She 
would not leave him, monsieur ; 
and still—and still she haunts the 
place. I go to her,—when all the 
city is silent I go to her, if I can 
escape, and take her the sweet- 
meats that she loves. What of 
that? It is only a little while and 
my turn must come, and then 
Radegonde will be alone. My 
hair, monsieur will observe, is the 
right colour for the perukes.” 

She stayed me with a touch. 

“T am arrived. A thousand 
thanks for your escort, Monsieur 
le Comte.” 

We were by a low casement 
with a ledge before it—an easy 
climb from the street. She pushed 
the lattice open, showing me it 
was unbolted from within. 

‘‘ She thinks me fast and asleep,” 


And they have 
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she said. ‘Some day soon, per- 
haps, but not yet.” 

I did not ask her who she was. 
I seemed all mazed in a silent 
dream of pity. 

“Tt is quite simple,” she said, 
‘when no cavalier is by to look. 
Will the citizen turn his head ?” 

She was up in an instant, and 
stepping softly into the room be- 
yond, leaned out towards me. On 
the moment an evil thing grew out 
of the shadow of a buttress close 
by, and a wicked insolent face 
looked into mine with a grin. 

‘A sweet good-night to Mon- 
sieur le Comte,” it said, and van- 
ished. 

Shocked and astounded, I stood 
rooted to the spot. But there 
came a sudden low voice in my 
ear— 

“Quick, quick! have you no 
knife? ‘You must follow!” 

I had taken but a single uncer- 
tain step, when, from a little way 
down the street we had traversed, 
there cut into the night a sharp 
attenuated howl; and, in a 
moment, on the passing of it, a 
chorus of hideous notes swept 
upon me standing there in inde- 
cision. 

“My God!” I cried — “the 
dogs !” 

She made a sound like a plover. 
I scrambled to the ledge and 
dropped into the room beyond. 
There in the dark she clutched 
and clung to me. For though the 
cry had been bestial, there had 
seemed to answer to it something 
mortal—an echo—a human scream 
of very dreadful fear,—there came 
a rush of feet like a wind, and, 
with ashy faces, we looked forth. 

They had him—that evil thing. 
An instant we saw his sick white 
face thrown up like a stone in the 
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midst of a writhing sea; and the 
jangle was hellish. Then I closed 
the lattice, and pressed her face to 
my breast. 

He had run from us to his doom, 
which meeting, he had fled back in 
his terror to make us the ghastly 
sport he had designed should he 
his. 

How long we stood thus I know 
not. The noise outside was un- 
nameable, and I closed her ears 
with her hair, with my hands— 
nay, I say it with a passionate 
shame, with my lips. She sobbed 
a little and moaned ; but she clung 
to me, and I could feel the beating 
of her heart. We had heard wim 
dows thrown open down the street 
—one or two on the floors above us. 
I had no heed or care for any 
danger. I was wrapt in a fearful 
ecstasy. 

By-and-by she lifted her face. 
Then the noise had ceased for 
some time, and a profound silence 
reigned about us. 

‘“‘Ah!” she said, in a faint reel- 
ing voice. ‘ Radegonde was there; 
I saw her!” 

“* Mademoiselle—the noble crea- 
ture—she hath won us a respite.” 

Her breath caught in the dark- 
ness. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘There is a 
peruke that must wait.” 

Suddenly she backed from me, 
and put the hair from her eyes. 

‘Tf you dare, monsieur, it neces- 
sitates that we make our adieux.” 

“ Au revoir, citoyenne. It must 
be that, indeed.” 

She held out her hand, that was 
like a rose petal. I put my lips 
to it and lingered. 

‘Monsieur, monsieur!” she en- 
treated. 

The next moment I was in the 
street. 
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Who was my little citoyenne? 
Ah! I shall never know. The 
terror gripped us, and these things 
passed. Incidents that would 
make the passion of sober times, 
the spirit of revolution dismisses 
with a shrug. To die in those 
days was such a vulgar com- 

laint. 

But I saw her once more, and 
then when my heart nestled to her 
image and my veins throbbed to 
her remembered touch. 

I was strolling, on the morning 
following my strange experience, 
in the neighbourhood of the 
Champs Elysées, when I was 
aware of a great press of people 
all making in the direction of that 
open ground. 

‘What arrives, then, citizen?” 
I cried to one who paused for 
breath near me. 

He gasped, the little morose. 
To ask any question that showed 
one ignorant of the latest caprice 
of the Executive was almost to be 
“ suspect.” 

“Has not the citizen heard? 
The Committee of Safety has 
decreed the destruction of the 
dogs.” 

“The dogs?” 

“Sacred Blood!” he cried. “Is 
it not time, when they take, as 
it is said they did last night, a 
good friend of the Republic to 
supper ?” 

He ran on, and I followed. 
All about the Ohamps Elysées 
was a tumultuous crowd, and 
posted within were two battal- 
ions of the National Guard, their 
blue uniforms resplendent, their 
flint-locks shining in their hands. 
They, the soldiers, surrounded 
the area, save towards the Rue 
Royale, where a gap occurred ; 
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and on this gap all eyes were 
fixed. 

Scarcely was I come on the 
scene when on every side a laugh- 
ing hubbub arose. The dogs were 
being driven in, at first by twos 
and threes, but presently in great 
numbers at a time. For hours, I 
was told, had half the gamins of 
Paris been beating the coverts 
and hallooing their quarry to the 
toils. 

At length, when many hundreds 
were accumulated in the free space, 
the soldiers closed in and drove 
the skulking brutes through the 
gap towards the Place Royale. 
And there they made a battue of 
it, shooting them down by the 
score. 

With difficulty I made my way 
round to the Place, the better to 
view the sport. The poor trapped 
gaillards ran hither and thither, 
crying, yelping—some fawning on 
their executioners, some begging 
to the bullets, as if these were 
crusts thrown to them. And my 
heart woke to pity ; for was I not 
witnessing the destruction of my 
good friends ? 

The noise—the volleying, the 
howling, the shrieking of the 
canaille—was indescribable. 

Suddenly my pulses gave a leap. 
I knew her—Radegonde. She 
was driven into the fire and stood 
at bay, bristling. 

‘** Nanette!” cried a quick acid 
voice; ‘ Nanette—imbecile—my 
God!” 

It all passed in an instant. 
There, starting from the crowd, 
was the figure of a tall sour- 
featured woman, the tiny tricolor 
bow in her scarlet cap; there was 
the thin excited musketeer, his 
piece to his shoulder; there was 
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my citoyenne flung upon the 
ground, her arms about the neck 
of the hound. 


Whether his aim was true or 
false, who can tell? He shot her 
through her dog, and his sergeant 
brained him. And in due course 
his sergeant was invited for his 
reward to look through the little 
window. 

These were a straw or two in 
the torrent of the revolution. 


It was Citizen Gaspardin who 
accepted the contract to remove 
the carcasses (some three thousand 
- of them) that encumbered the 
Place Royale as a result of this 
drastic measure. However, his 
eye being bigger than his stomach, 
as the saying is, he found himself 
short of means adequate to his 
task, and so applied for the royal 
equipages to help him out of his 
difficulty. And these the As- 
sembly, entering into the joke, 
was moved to lend him ; and the 
dead dogs, hearsed in gilt and 
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gingerbread as full as they could 
pack, made a rare procession of 
it through Paris, thereby pointing 
half-a-dozen morals that it is 
not worth while at this date to 
insist on. 

I saw the show pass amidst 
laughter and clapping of hands; 
and I saw Radegonde, as I thought, 
her head lolling from the roof of 
the stateliest coach of all. But 
her place should have been on the 
seat of honour. 

And the citoyenne, the dark 
window, the ripping sound in the 
street, and that bosom bursting to 
mine in agony? Episodes, my 
friend—mere travelling sparks in 
dead ashes, that glowed an iastant 
and vanished. The times bristled 
with such. Love and hate, and 
all the kaleidoscope of passion— 
pouf! a sigh shook the tube, and 
form and colour were changed. 

But—but—but—ah! I was 
glad thenceforth not to shudder 
for my heart when a blonde per- 
ruque went by me. 

BERNARD CaPES. 
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FACES AND PLACES. 


To the student of physiognomy 
there are few questions more in- 
teresting and more complex than 
that of the influence of locality 
upon the human face. The in- 
terest of the subject depends to 
a great extent upon the fact that 
it seems within our power to 
observe the beginnings of those 
distinctive characteristics which 
divide nation from nation, and 
which give certain races of man- 
kind so different an aspect that 
many ethnologists have held that 
they could not be sprung from a 
common stock. Its complexity 


will, I think, be fully appreciated 
by those who have the patience 
to glance through the next few 
pages, where an attempt is made 
to analyse the causes and to ap- 
praise the influence of each. 
Every one, however unobser- 


vant, who has done a little travel- 
ling, must have noticed that the 
general facial aspect of people 
varies with the locality, even 
within the limits of a compara- 
tively small area. Thus a traveller 
from London newly arrived in 
Bristol, Liverpool, or Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, can hardly fail to be 
impressed by the fact that he is 
among a different population from 
that with which he is familiar. 
The writer, to whom this branch 
of study has been a source of 
pleasure for a good many years, 
has made it a habit, when travel- 
ling by rail, to take note of the 
general appearance of the people 
in the various towns where the 
train has stopped. Happily the 
human eye and mind are so quick 
in deciphering facial expression, 
that he who runs may read. A 
three minutes’ survey of a crowd 
at a railway station is amply 


sufficient to give a very fair idea 
of local characteristics. But an 
even better opportunity of study- 
ing local types is benevolently 
thrust in one’s way by the railway 
authorities at every considerable 
junction. While I have “ waited 
for the train at Coventry ”—or 
elsewhere—I have often availed 
myself of the chance to take a 
rapid walk through the streets, 
scrutinising the faces of the passers- 
by. In this particular branch of 
study (which may be called collec- 
tive physiognomy) the cursory na- 
ture of one’s observations is no 
disadvantage. The reverse, indeed, 
is the case, for it is found that 
we very rapidly become so accus- 
tomed to the appearance of the 
people among whom we find our- 
selves, that in a very short time 
their less obvious distinctive pe- 
culiarities—and especially those 
common to the bulk of the popu- 
lation — escape notice. Thus an 
English traveller newly arrived 
in China is often so struck with 
the general similarity of the 

ple that he can hardly tell one 
from another. But ina few weeks 
this idea passes away, and he is 
able more and more to discern dif- 
ferences between individuals who 
at first seemed exactly alike, and 
by-and-by comes to wonder how he 
got his initial impression. In the 
same way, when we are first intro- 
duced to several members of a 
family, we are often greatly struck 
with the likeness existing between 
them, although the resemblances 
always seem to diminish when we 
come to know them better. When 
we are studying collective physi- 
ognomy, first thoughts are best. 
As a result of employing this im- 
pressionist method, I have come to 
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the conclusion that not only every 
district, but every town or con- 
siderable village, presents to the 
vigilant observer distinct physiog- 
nomical traits. These may be 
quite insufficiently marked in any 
single individual to stamp him as 
belonging to the place, just as a 
thimble - full of Mediterranean 
water shows no tint of blue. But 
if one has the luck to get a five 
minutes’ walk through a strange 
town at such a time as the dinner- 
hour, so that a rapid panorama of 
faces passes one upon the pave- 
ment, the fact is soon placed 
beyond dispute. Were it possible 
to obtain a composite photograph 
of all the individuals under ob- 
servation, it is certain that the 
distinctive local expression could 
in many places be plainly demon- 
strated. 

A cross-country journey, where 
the trains are, from the ordinary 
traveller's point of view, ‘very 
awkward,” is a golden opportunity 
to the vagabond physiognomist 
who is studying local types; for 
a series of ill-fitting “ changes” 
often enables one to compare the 
general facial aspect revealed by 
several different towns in rapid 
succession. 

Upon what do these distinc- 
tive local peculiarities, observable 
within the British Isles, depend ? 

It is, I believe, the commonly 
accepted view—although nothing 
authoritative appears to have been 
written upon the subject—that di- 
versity of type is due to racial 
causes. This is doubtless the case 
to a considerable extent; for 
among a mixed-bred people, such 
as the British, the composition is 
sure to vary in different localities. 

Since we set out with the state- 
ment that the study of local types 
helps us to understand how racial 
distinctions first arose, it will be 
well to clear the ground somewhat 





in this direction before going 
further, or we may find ourselves 
travelling in a circle. Obviously 
if we find that in one town fifty 
per cent of the people have black 
hair and brown eyes, and in 
another only ten per cent, this 
must be accounted for by a differ- 
ence of racial composition—since 
whatever the effect of local in. 
fluences (such as climate, &c.) 
upon the human body may be, they 
cannot possibly evolve a change of 
complexion within a comparatively 
short period. Most of the com- 
ponent races of the British nation 
were already here eight hundred 
years ago; and this, one would 
imagine, should afford plenty of 
time for the formation of a fairly 
homogeneous mixture in all parts. 
Had the steam-engine and the 
penny post come over with the 
Conqueror, doubtless but few local 
racial types would be existing to- 
day. But the feudal system and 
the difficulties of travel in medieval 
times rooted the bulk of the popu- 
lation to the soil, so that for 
centuries the inhabitants of each 
district continued lineally to rep- 
resent the original settlers. 

We find that there is a wide 
and stable tendency, wherever 
diverse races share the same 
region, for each to inhabit its 
own district, and to continue, 
socially, distinct. This is plainly 
shown in many American cities, 
where the different quarters of the 
Italians, Poles, Irish, Jews, and 
Chinese are clearly defined. Ina 
less degree the same is true of 
London, and of all large towns in 
the Old World. Doubtless the 
same habit existed among» the 
different tribes which occupied 
England before the Norman Con- 
quest, so that two neighbouring 
villages would often be inhabited, 
the one by Danes or Norsemen, 
and the other by Saxons or Roman 
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Oelts. Under the crushing feudal 
system, which ground and mixed 
the older English like a mortar- 
mill, many tribal enmities and 
differences of language and custom 
would disappear, but local physical 
distinctions would still be main- 
tained through the inertia of the 
peasant population. Even in 
these days of free intercommuni- 
cation, so little movement takes 
place among the people in some 
country districts that one often 
finds nearly a whole village sharing 
half-a-dozen surnames. 

But although modern local types 
may partly be explained in this 
way, it is obvious that many other 
influences must also be taken into 
account. Thus it is easy to see 
that unconscious imitation has 
been largely instrumental in pre- 
serving local peculiarities, although 
of course it could do nothing in 
creating them. In a southern 


county with which I am well ac- 
quainted the country-folk have a 


stolid and wooden expression which 
is so marked as readily to attract 
the attention of a visitor. It was 
the practice of one of the farmers 
of this district to take a number 
of pupils, and these lads came 
from various parts of England. 
Within a few months the face of 
every farm pupil, without excep- 
tion, acquired something of the 
typical expression which prevailed 
in the district. Thus when a 
facial type has once become fixed 
in a neighbourhood—from what- 
ever cause—it is not likely to be 
much disturbed by immigrants 
from elsewhere, for these, as a 
rule, are brought into conformity 
with the original inhabitants. I 
shall recur to this part of the 
subject later on. 

Another influence which often 
manifests itself in certain localities 
is that of occupation. Many call- 
Ings tend to put a mark upon the 
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faces of those engaged in them, so 
as to produce certain trade types, 
which are perfectly familiar to all 
of us. No one, for instance, could 
mistake a High Church curate for 
a groom. A local type may easily 
arise where the majority of people 
are engaged in the same occupa- 
tion. Instances of this may be 
seen in several of the towns in the 
north of England which have grown 

rapidly since the development of — 
the Cleveland iron trade. They 
drew labourers from many counties 
and classes, but all have now ac- 
quired something of the character- 
istic rugged expression of the iron- 
worker. One finds, too, that when 
some trade type pervades a dis- 
trict, other persons besides those 
following the prevailing craft often 
share the expression. An instruc- 
tive example of this was brought 
to my notice not long ago. In 
a certain provision market, where 
the whole atmosphere, moral and 
material, is saturated with meat, 
one naturally finds the character- 
istic butcher’s expression exceed- 
ingly prevalent. Close by this meat 
market is a telegraph office, which 
is filled during the busy hours of the 
day with a greasy throng of sales- 
men, butchers, and porters. The 
business done at this office is so 
large as to give employment to sev- 
eral clerks, who, strangely enough, 
all manifest the unmistakable faciai 
characteristics of those who deal in 
meat. Now when one remembers 
that these gentlemen are simply 
Civil Servants who happen to be 
located near a provision market, 
and are separated from the trades- 
men who chiefly do business at the 
post-office, not only by a mahogany 
counter and brass rails, but also 
by a yawning social gulf, it seems 
very remarkable that they should 
have acquired the prevalent ex- 
pression of the district. Yet the 
fact of being face to face with the 
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butcher type all day long (and 
possibly the continual dealing with 
messages whose invariable burden 
is meat) has without question in- 
fluenced their features to a per- 
ceptible degree. Here we have 
an instance of unconscious mimicry 
contributing to a local type. An- 
other example of a similar kind 
occurs tome. There is a certain 
district in Yorkshire where men’s 
minds seem wholly given over to 
woollen rags. With scarcely an 
exception all the working classes 
are employed in the shoddy mills, 
and all the “gentry” either have 
made money or are making it as 
rag merchants. Now in such a 
district as this there must of 
course exist a certain number of 
people—such as shopkeepers, law- 
yers, doctors, and ministers of 
religion-——who do not come in 
direct contact with the articles 
handled by the bulk of the popula- 
tion. In this district also it is not 


difficult to perceive the indirect 


result of the local trade upon those 
of the neighbourhood who are not 
engaged in it. Many other exam- 
ples of a like kind might be brought 
forward, but sufficient has been 
said to show that a local type may 
depend upon occupation and imi- 
tation, just as it may depend on 
nationality and imitation. 

But the most interesting and 
far-reaching effects of locality 
upon the human countenance are 
yet to be dealt with. We find 
that, under circumstances where 
neither race nor trade can greatly 
affect the result, some exceedingly 
well-defined types develop. Thus 
in the United States and in other 
parts of America the bulk of the 
population has undergone a note- 
worthy change which does not 
appear to be dependent upon any 
of these causes. 

When we inquire into the origin 
of the American type it becomes 
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plain that it must be almost en- 
tirely independent of race influ- 
ence. Every district of the Brit- 
ish Isles was represented among 
the early settlers of Eastern 
America. Moreover, the social 
conditions in the New World 
differed so absolutely from those 
prevailing in medieval England, 
that no racial type could have 
become crystallised in one spot 
through the stagnation of traffic, 
From the very first settlement up 
to the present day there has not 
only been a continuous stream of 
new-comers from Europe, but 
there has also been a continual 
shifting of the native-born popu- 
lation. 

It is not easy to determine the 
period at which the Yankee type 
first began to show itself. Most of 
the early American portraits dis- 
play little or no trace of it. It is 
well to remember, however, that all 
these were paintings or drawings, 
done by foreigners or by native 
artists who had been trained in 
the schools of Europe. Now we 
have only to compare the painted 
portraits of any one historical period 
with those of another to find that 
the faces are conventionalised in a 
remarkable degree. Look at the 
expression of the men and women 
represented by the portrait-painters 
of the Stuart period, and it be- 
comes evident that either the 
national physiognomy has under- 
gone a marked change (which is 
highly improbable), or else that 
all the painters of that day were 
influenced by some school or 
tradition. This fact renders the 
portraits of the early Americans 
of little use to the physiognomist. 
Whatever inchoate Yankeeism may 
have been in their actual counte- 
nances has been suppressed by the 
painters. Naturally, also, the 
Americans who could afford the 
expensive luxury of a portrait in 
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early times were the colonial 
aristocrats, and it is probable 
that the type first began to show 
itself among the more struggling 
settlers who were in close contact 
with the soil, and whose features 
are now hidden from us for ever. 
Photography was invented too 
late to be of any assistance in 
solving this problem. If only we 
could look at a photographic group 
of some of Washington’s raw levies, 
we should, I think, be more likely 
to find some glimmerings of the 
well-known lineaments of “ Uncle 
Sam” than among the faces of the 
historical leaders. 

Occupation appears to have had 
as little to do with the formation 
of the American type as that older 
race influence which seems to have 
been a potent factor in determin- 
ing local physiognomy in England. 
A great majority of the first 
colonists belonged to the British 
agricultural population, yet it 


would be scarcely possible to find 


among allied peoples two more 
diverse types than those of the 
British farmer and the American 
farmer of the present day. 

It has, I believe, been suggested 
that both the solemn nasal intona- 
tion and the long sallow features 
of the Yankee have been inherited 
from his Puritan ancestors. There 
may be some faint element of truth 
in this supposition ; but if so, imi- 
tation has probably had more to 
do with the matter than physical 
heredity. We have had evidence 
from South Africa during the last 
decade that in a newly -settled 
country there may be some dom- 
inant individual whose manner 
and appearance find wide reflec- 
tion among his followers. 

Such a suggestion as the above, 
however, does not obtain support 
from history. The modern Ameri- 
can nation has too many sources 
of origin, both in the Old World 
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and in the New, for any one class 
to have impressed itself upon the 
bulk of the people. The familiar 
talk of the modern American about 
his ancestors in the Mayflower 
must be taken in a poetical sense. 
In fact, the Pilgrim Fathers are 
rapidly taking a place among 
those national myths which give 
an exalted origin to almost every 
people under the sun. It would 
be easy to prove that but an 
infinitesimal amount of the blood 
of the Puritan settlers in New 
England flows in the veins of any 
modern citizen of the United 
States. Personally I am inclined 
to doubt whether they have left 
distinctive physical traits which 
are visible in the present gen- 
eration. 

It has many times been asserted 
that a likeness can be observed be- 
tween the present inhabitants of 
the United States and the aborig- 
inal races which dwelt there before 
the coming of the whites. Such 
a statement is exceedingly difficult 
to verify, and although I have 
been at some pains to get evidence 
of a more exact and definite kind, 
I have not been able to obtain it. 
Still I find that a good many care- 
ful and trustworthy observers in 
America are inclined to accept 
the assertion, and several have 
expressed an opinion that it is 
true, not only generally, but 
locally. That is to say, the va- 
rious distinct types now found 
in different parts of the United 
States seem founded upon physical 
peculiarities which characterised 
the tribes of Indians once inhabit- 
ing these very regions. If this 
should prove true, it not only ex- 
plains why Americans differ in 
appearance from their Old World 
relatives, but also throws a new 
and instructive light upon the in- 
fluence of locality on the human 
features. And, moreover, it raises 
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some most interesting questions as 
to the future development of all 
sections of our brethren across the 
sea. None of the causes which 
we have been discussing hitherto 
could account for the presumed 
likeness. The intermixture be- 
tween whites and reds was prob- 
ably never sufficient to have left 
any general impress upon the im- 
migrant race. It is also scarcely 
credible that the resembiance arose 
through unconscious mimicry, as 
in certain other cases which we 
have been discussing. The rela- 
tionship between the two races was 
of such a kind as to negative either 
of these suppositions. Neither 
could similarity of occupation ac- 
count for the resemblance, since 
the daily life of the hard-working 
white settler is as different as pos- 
sible from that of the savage, who 
spends his time either in idleness, 
war, or the chase. 

Still it is instructive to note 
that the widest divergences from 
the usual European cast of coun- 
tenance are found amongst Ameri- 
cans who are living comparatively 
isolated lives, and who are in close 
contact with nature. Many of the 
inhabitants of the large cities, even 
in the States where the long Yankee 
visage is most in evidence, bear so 
little trace of a Transatlantic origin 
that they might pass anywhere as 
Europeans. 

One strong reason against the 
view that possibly an intermixture 
with Indian blood had something 
to do with the American cast of 
visage, is found in the fact that 
this type has undoubtedly devel- 
oped and come into prominence 
since the decline and practical 
disappearance of the Indians in- 
habiting the Eastern States. It 
must be acknowledged that nowa- 
days imitation has a great deal to 
do with the acquisition of American 
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traits among immigrants. Nota 
few people who are pronounced 
“typical Yankees” when they 
visit the old country are in reality 
natives of Britain who emigrated 
in early life. It is not at all un- 
common for an Englishman who 
has spent a few months in the 
United States to bring home not 
only a new accent, but a new ex- 
pression—both of which have been 
caught from those with whom he 
has been associating. Unconscious 
mimicry is now such a potent force 
in maintaining the type, both 
among natives and naturalised 
Americans, that it entirely masks 
all other influences which may be 
at work. 

Is it possible to get rid of this 
disturbing factor (which plainly 
has no creative value), so as to 
investigate the causes primarily 
responsible for the expression! 
Isolation, absolute and complete, 
might do it. But it is obviously 
out of the question to transfer a 
British family to the backwoods 
and keep them aloof from the 
corrupting countenances of their 
neighbours for a sufficient time 
to judge of the effect of their 
new environment upon their 
features. 

Facial mimicry is of course based 
upon the observations of the eye. 
There appears to be a continual 
tendency to bring our expressions 
into conformity with those of the 
persons with whom we dwell; and 
this in the young, and in others 
who are easily influenced, tends at 
length to give a permanent cast to 
the features. Now if we could 
examine a number of photographs 
of native-born Americans who have 
been blind from early childhood, 
and these photographs showed the 
national expression, we should 
know either that the new traits 
were inherited or that some in- 
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fluence has -been at work, apart 
from the eyes and the mind, mould- 
ing the features in accordance with 
some mysterious standard. It 
might also be possible to judge 
whether Americans descended from 
the early settlers showed the na- 
tional traits more than those 
whose immediate ancestors were 
natives of Europe. 

The fact that farmers and other 
individuals living a comparatively 
solitary life acquire the type even 
more readily than persons living 
in close association with their 
fellows, strongly suggests that the 
forces which bring about the 
change are to be found in external 
nature. 

If the statement could be sub- 
stantiated that white settlers in 
America and other countries tend 
more and more to acquire the 
peculiar bodily traits of the abo- 
rigines, it would show that man is 
a plaything of circumstances to a 
very startling degree. It would 
prove also that environment has a 
moulding power not usually taken 
into account by many exponents of 
the law of natural selection. And 
if the new traits should be shown 
to be transmissible by descent, 
it would prove, furthermore, that 
external influences, brought to bear 
upon parents during their life- 
time, affect the character of off- 
spring. On the whole, however, 
it must be acknowledged that the 
evidence does not point in this 
latter direction, but rather indi- 
cates that the change of type is 
not inherited. 

Considering how very pronoun- 
ced is the difference, not only in 
features and in voice but in build, 
between the Englishman and the 
Yankee, this is somewhat hard to 
believe. Yet the children of typi- 
cally American parents, if brought 
up from infancy in England, ap- 
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pear as a rule to be indistinguish- 
able from the average Briton. 
We know that when the starved 
and stunted Western Irish emi- 
grate to the United States, their 
children grow into long-limbed 
and long- faced Americans much 
more nearly resembling the nat- 
ives of their adopted country than 
the parental stock. It is also 
found, I believe, that when raw- 
boned Yankees from New Eng- 
land migrate west, their physical 
appearance undergoes a change, 
and in many instances they revert 
somewhat towards the ancestral 
British type. 

If we are to regard the country 
where we live as a kind of mould 
which shapes us in accordance 
with some mysterious local stand- 
ard, the outlook of some sections 
of our race who have taken pos- 
session of other lands is not alto- 
gether cheerful. If the American 
of the Eastern States is being 
brought into conformity with the 
human type which developed there 
before him, his fate is, after all, 
not so very grievous; for the 
Eastern Indian was, physically, a 
fine fellow. But what are we to 
say of the future of the Western 
Americans who live upon terri- 
tories once occupied by inferior 
tribes? Will they by-and-by de- 
velop the many unlovely traits 
which characterised the Digger 
Indians ? 

Hitherto I have not mentioned 
other sections of the Anglo-Saxon 
people who are now occupying 
lands which once belonged to 
savage races. Yet it is obvious 
that distinct types are being 
evolved in several of the Austral- 
asian colonies, especially in Queens- 
land and New Zealand. The same 
statement has been made with 
regard to the New Zealanders as 
has been made with regard to 
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the Americans—namely, that the 
change which is taking place is 
in the direction of the aboriginal 
type. I have heard it confidently 
stated—and this by trustworthy 
observers—that from the moment 
@ young man lands in New Zea- 
land his features begin to alter, 
and that his nose especially tends 
to become broad and aquiline. 

More exact and more extended 
observations are necessary before 
we are justified in assuming the 
law that an immigrant race tends 
to develop the same outward type 
as that manifested by the abo- 
rigines. I think one may comfort 
the Californians, Tasmanians, and 
Australians (whose outlook, were 
this law an absolute one, would 
be melancholy indeed) with the 
assurance that, even if there is a 
tendency of the kind, it only acts 
within certain limits. 

When we try to get at the 
nature of the influences which are 
producing changes of national 
type, we are obliged to fall back 
to a great extent upon guesswork. 
Of course climate may be expected 
to play a large part, since it evi- 
dently exerts a considerable in- 
fluence upon all the functions of 
the human body. In hot countries 
it is found that immigrants be- 
longing to northern races come 
to physical maturity at an earlier 
age than they would have done 
if they had remained in their 
native climate. Here at once we 
see how a difference of type may 
show itself, for it is one of the 
characteristics of northern peoples 
that the psychic revolution which 
accompanies puberty is delayed 
until the body has attained some- 
thing approaching its full growth. 
The result is that in temperate 
regions we often find well -de- 
veloped youths of both sexes who 
still retain very much of the 
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aspect and expression of children ; 
and probably one reason for the 
greater stability of the northern 
temperament is because there is 
time for the acquisition of know- 
ledge, and for the formation of 
character, before the stormy sexual 
emotions become fully awake. 

We are constantly observing 
how slight differences in the air, 
and other local outward condi- 
tions, affect the whole human 
frame ; and it may confidently be 
said that nothing which has an 
influence upon the health is like- 
ly to be without its effect upon 
the outward appearance. Some 
changes of expression caused by 
outward circumstances are the out- 
come of simple causes —as, for 
instance, those seen in an open 
region fully exposed to the glare 
of the sun, where all the inhabit- 
ants acquire the habit of lowering 
their brows and wrinkling the skin 
surrounding the eyelids. Others 
are as subtle in their action as are 
the effects of certain callings in 
giving a permanent cast to the 
features. 

As to the direct influence of 
climate upon permanent com- 
plexion we are very much in the 
dark. The few centuries during 
which white men have lived in 
tropical or sub-tropical regions 
have been quite insufficient to 
produce any fixed pigmentary 
changes in the skin. The swarthy 
hue of people like the Boers and 
some of the Australians is no more 
constitutional than the bronzing 
which the Cockney shows after his 
fortnight at Margate. If these 
people were removed to a climate 
where the sun is less powerful, they 
would soon become as white as 
their northern relatives. Yet in 
spite of this we are almost bound 
to believe that climate has had a 
great deal to do with making the 
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black man black and the red man 
red. That the colour depended in 
the first place upon some chance 
hereditary predisposition quite as 
much as upon outward circumstan- 
ces is very probable, since we find 
in the neighbourhood of the equator 
black, brown, yellow, and red races, 
all of whom have been equally ex- 
posed to the tropic sun. There 
does not seem to be any likelihood 
that, among the changes which are 
in store for the white men in 
various quarters of the globe, any 
permanent darkening of the skin 
is likely to be included. Also it 
will be seen that if there is a 
tendency for certain British colon- 
ists to acquire the outward char- 
acteristics of the original inhabit- 
ants of a new country, such 
approximations in type will be 
checked, not only by the diverse 
character of the human material, 
but by the difference between 
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civilised and savage methods of 
life. The Australians need not in 
the least fear that in the course of 
a few thousand generations their 
environment will change them into 
black fellows ; for regular meals, 
regular work, and decent behaviour 
are potent moulding forces which 
were wholly absent in the case 
of the noble savage. So far it 
must be acknowledged that the 
experiment of colonisation has 
done comparatively little in en- 
abling us to understand the origin 
of race differences. Still I cannot 
help thinking that we have in the 
physical distinction between the 
Boer and the Hollander, between 
the American and the Englishman, 
and also in those minor local diver- 
sities of type to which allusion 
has been made, the elements out 
of which racial distinctions first 
arose. 
Louis Rosinson. 
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CHAPTER XLIII.—THE LAND OF MEDEA. 


In the days of yore, whenever 
any new pestilence or distemper 
fell from heaven upon the sons or 
men, the first thing to agitate the 
human mind was a strong and bitter 
controversy. Chiron the son of 
Philyra, and Melampus of Amy- 
thaon, instead of attacking the 
common foe, fell pell-mell upon 
one another, maintaining or spurn- 
ing their various doctrines—con- 
tagion, infection, epidemism, con- 
duction by water, by earth, by wind 
—until they were driven to run 
away headlong, or lie down for 
ever. Such questions surpass our 
understanding. But one malady 
there is, contagious, infectious, en- 
demic also as well as epidemic, 
grandly contemptuous of pill and 
bolus, sticky as a limpet, while as 


slimy as a slug, and the name of 
this blessed disease is — ‘“ The 


Blues.” And the beauty of it is, 
that everybody who has got it be- 
lieves that he alone of all the 
people in the neighbourhood is free 
from every atom of a symptom of it. 

As his luck, or perhaps mine, 
would have it, Strogue was in the 
blues, when he came to Charing 
Cross. He received me with a 
grunt, and would say nothing, 
except to be down upon the cab- 
man, and the porters, and shove 
his way along as if there were no 
English language. This is a very 
useful way to go to work, whenever 
you can be quite certain that you 
are the biggest fellow in the place, 
with no one to try to think other- 
wise. But unless there is money 
right and left behind it, at a big 
Railway Station it does not succeed. 


‘You are not among the niggers 
yet,” I said, being always polite to 
everybody, and indignant at not 
being allowed to speak, while his 
voice rang along the glazing. But 
he deigned me no answer, not even 
a glance, but shouted out ‘Third 
Class! Where the devil are you 
driving to? Have you never seen 
the Chairman of this Line?” The 
porters were too wide-awake to do 
anything but grin, and touch their 
caps ironically, and then he said 
*‘ First Class,” whereupon they all 
believed him. 

Not a word however would he 
say to me, though we had all the 
carriage to ourselves at starting; 
so I took him at his humour, and 
went to the other window, and 
drowned all my anxieties in “The 
Money Market.” Possibly his heart 
was heavy about the Landlady of 
the “London Rock,” or the Bar- 
maid thereof, or the daughter of the 
Boots, if a maiden there were in 
that capacity ; or perhaps a travel- 
ler even so well-seasoned could not 
bid adieu to his native land once 
more, without emotions honourable 
to his head and heart alike. Then 
the contagion of his low spirits 
began to spread around me, like 
the Influenza vapour; and if he 
had tried to talk, I should not have 
cared to answer. : 

Such tacit respect and mutual 
affability of silence do more to 
endear two heavy-witted Britons to 
one another, than a folio of flippant 
words. Strogue was kindly pleased 
with me, and I thought well of 
Strogue, when our lofty regard for 
the sea-sick passengers, as we had 
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a rolling time of it, opened, as with 
one accord, the valves of communi- 
cation. “Give us a light, old 
chap,” said the Captain, as he 
clapped me on the back; “come 
out of the sulks, and talk a 
bit.” 

After all the temper he had 
shown, this was rather ludicrous ; 
but I let him put his own interpre- 
tation on it, for he was in this pre- 
dicament for my sake, quite as 
much as to please himself. But 
strange as it may seem, we both 
avoided all important subjects, until 
the question of route compelled us 
to consider them. Then I told him 
that money need not stop us, only 
mine must be put into proper form 
in Paris; and then we discussed 
the whole question. 

It seems that he had ordered this 
sudden start by reason of something 
that came to his knowledge only 
on the previous afternoon. In St 
Paul’s Churchyard he encountered 
quite by chance, according to his 
view of it, a man well known 
through his travels in Central Asia, 
and most interesting account of 
them. Strogue took him back to 
the “London Rock,” and there 
entertained him hospitably, for a 
traveller has generally acquired the 
power of feeding upon any wayside 
bench. By and by the two great 
wanderers came to a subject pretty 
sure to be handled by them, but 
never with unanimity. Strogue 
thought highly of the classic charms 
of the fair Ionian ladies; but Sir 
Robert B. called them a brown and 
skinny lot, and declared that there 
was not a girl of any Hellenic race 
fit to walk beside a maiden he had 
seen at Athens, not more than a 
month ago, and who was said to be 
of old Caucasian lineage. Knowing 
that the ladies of the Caucasus are 
not much addicted to travel, the 
Captain began to enquire into this, 
and although he had never met 
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Dariel, and had seen Sar Imar at a 
distance only, his friend’s account 
left him in no doubt whatever that 
the pair he had been so vainly seek- 
ing, by letters to half the capital 
towns of Europe, were in Athens at 
the end of February. Not only did 
the description tally with all he 
heard from me and Nickols, and 
that scoundrel of a Hafer, but also 
Sir Robert, while making enquiries 
about the beautiful stranger, had 
been told by some facetious Greek 
that she was worthily named in- 
deed, the daughter of Himeros, of 
love, of passion, of delight, and 
yearning. And again he had 
learned at the hotel, where they 
were staying, that their journey to 
St Petersburg had been prevented, 
or at any rate deferred, through the 
extreme severity of the winter sur- 
passing any season within memory. 
This I could well understand, for I 
knew Sfir Imar’s dread of bad 
weather, not on his own account 
but lovely Dariel’s. 

Father and daughter were still 
at the ancient centre of civilization, 
when Sir Robert left it, and their 
intentions were unknown to him. 
But he was inclined to think, from 
certain purchases which he saw 
them making, that they were more 
likely to be on their way home 
than to proceed to Russia now, and 
if so there could be little doubt 
that they would make their way 
first to Constantinople. Therefore 
it seemed to be our proper course, 
though beset with much doubt 
and perplexity, to betake ourselves 
at the utmost speed to the Turkish 
Capital, and try to intercept them 
there, or if too late for that, to 
follow them. For everything now 
would depend upon time. In a 
few more weeks the golden sun 
would have captured the mountain 
parapets, and begin to swing open 
with summer light the bars of the 
steepest citadels; and then if Sar 
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Imar were a day before us, what 
chance of overtaking him? And 
his foes were not likely to hold 
much parley, when once they found 
him in their hands. 

Out upon it! Who could imagine 
such a crime overlooked by the 
Power that rules the world? A 
loyal confidence possessed me for a 
while, that Heaven would protect 
its noblest produce, the few who 
ever think of looking up to it, from 
the venom of its abject spawn. 

“Tt will never do to take it in 
that light,” said Strogue, though he 
always attributed his own escapes, 
which had been manifold as well as 
narrow, to celestial perception of his 
merits ; “no, you must never trust 
to that cock’s fighting. Sometimes 
it will, and sometimes it won’t. 
And where are you then without 
your revolver? And one thing you 
overlook altogether ; setting aside 
all holy motives—which those fel- 
lows take revenge to be—when a 
savage ‘wants your property, does 
he dwell upon your character?” 

“Then they ought to be all ex- 
terminated. What are the lives of 
a thousand savages, in comparison 
with that of one great good man, 
who lives only for their benefit?” 

“Tf you kill them, what good 
can he do them?” Strogue asked ; 
being always more captious than 
logical. ‘‘Imar is in front of his 
age ; and the age makes martyrs of 
fellows of that kind and leaves the 
future to make saints of them, if 
their ghosts turn up, within mem- 
ory. Our business is to act, and 
not to argue. Now look to your 
luggage, my boy, and the most im- 
portant part of it is firearms.” 

So we took our course along the 
chord of Europe by abominably 
slow lines, whenever there were 
any ; and at last without any line 
at all. It gave an Englishman the 
tingles to see everybody crawling, 
as if time were a tortoise with the 


gout, and the hours the produce of 
a coprite beetle, which he slowly 
travels backward to bury. The 
slowest man on our farm, after eat- 
ing two days’ dinner, was a swallow 
with a nest to feed, compared to 
any one I saw throughout the east 
of Europe. 

There was a little more vigour at 
Constantinople, and plenty of fel- 
lows with fine pegs to stir, if they 
could only see the use of it. But 
as for any briskness, and punctu- 
ality, and eagerness to get a job 
and do it, the loafer who stands by 
the horse-trough on the green in 
any Surrey village would have his 
hands out of his pockets and stand 
on his head, before their eyes were 
open. And yet we are told every 
day of our lives that it serves the 
British farmer right to starve, be- 
cause he has no activity ! 

We had spent two days without 
any possibility of avoiding it in 
Paris, and but for Strogue it would 
have taken me twice as long to 
make the needful arrangements ; 
and now we lost four days in the 
City of the Sultan, making search 
for our friends in all probable quar- 
ters, and procuring what was indis- 
pensable. Without obtaining any 
further clue, we set forth on the 
10th of April, by a poor little 
steamer very badly found, for a 
place called Poti at the mouth of 
the Rion, one of the four chief 
rivers of the Caucasus, formerly 
known as the Phasis, whence the 
bird, whose lustre shames the glories 
of the golden fleece. 

Strogue had shown in very early 
days the quick force of his genius 
by running away from school, and 
defying pursuit, and beginning 
earnest life in a wherry, ‘You 
are picking up the lingoes very 
smart,” he said, as we churned the 
muddy waters ; “but I can’t stand 
affectation, George, and I won't 
have the old Ark called the Argo. 
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Besides, she never came here in her 
life; she drew a deal too much 
water. She went to pieces on 
Ararat, I tell you, and Satan took 
her upper deck and put it on top 
of Elbruz Why? Why, that 
people might go against the Bible, 
as they are only too glad to get 
an excuse todo. And he put about 
a story that she grounded upon 
Elbruz, which she could not have 
done from the shape of it. No, 
no. Holy Writ is what I stick to, 
and as long as I do that, the Lord 
will always stick to me. I won't 
hear another word about it.” 
However, though he would not 
have the Argo even mentioned, he 
made no objection to the golden 
fleece ; in fact he confirmed it, hav- 
ing seen some gold in the upper 
waters of the Rion; and as for 
Medea, when I told him all her 
story, her treachery, incantations, 
murder of her brother and even 
her own babes, he became quite 
excited, and vowed that she must 
have come to life again as the Prin- 
cess Marva. Upon that I begged 
him to tell me all he knew about 
that extraordinary lady, for I had 
never understood from her brother’s 
description that her nature was par- 
ticularly fierce and unforgiving, 
though she certainly behaved in a 
cold and distant manner, when she 
informed him that his wife was 
gone. But that might arise from 
nothing more than the sense of the 
wrong she herself had received 
through her faithless husband 
Rakhan. And would a ruthless 
woman feel such emotion at the 
casualty to another person’s child # 
“Not knowing, can’t say,” the 
Captain answered in his favourite 
short style; “but you must re- 
member that I have not heard that 
story as he told it. And another 
thing, he was not there to see it; 
for he was far away settling that 
other fellow’s hash,—and his own 
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too by being in such a blessed 
hurry. But I have got a very 
shrewd suspicion, my boy; you 
will laugh at it, I dare say, and 
there certainly are some things that 
pretty nearly knock it on the head. 
What do you say to this? Sup- 
pose it was her own child that was 
killed, and that she contrived to 
change them, fearing that she 
would never have another, and so 
would lose her position altogether. 
For among those Ossets, as I have 
been told, the childless wife of the 
Chief must eat humble-pie at every 
corner, and is apt to be superseded 
after six or seven years, And she 
might have other motives too for 
getting Imar’s heir into her posses- 
sion.” 

“The idea is ingenious, but 
most improbable,” I replied after 
thinking for a moment. ‘Not 
that she could not have done it, 
for there was no one to observe her, 
except her own nurse, whom she 
could easily silence. But her own 
conduct now proves that it cannot 
have been so. Shows that she had 
not gone for that game, I mean. 
They may be a lawless lot, every- 
body says so; buteven your Medea 
would never send a man to marry 
his own sister.” 

“T hope not. It is too horrible 
to think of. Though it might be 
part of her hideous scheme for re- 
venge. I tell you, Cranleigh, it is 
but a very stale thing to say, that 
a woman of the lowest depth of 
woman’s wickedness is as far be- 
neath any man’s deepest pitch, as a 
good woman is above his highest 
stretch. I don’t go by what they 
tell you in the books. I have seen 
a big lot of men and women— 
civilized as they call themselves, 
and savage ; the latter on the whole 
more trustworthy; and you know 
that I never dogmatise. Only a 
fool does that: and though I am 
an ass very often, especially when 
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I yield to my feelings about right 
and wrong, you can’t call me al- 
together a fool—now can you?” 

“Captain Strogue,” I answered 
warmly, perceiving that he asked 
for it, ‘‘fools are always numerous 
enough. But if you are one, I wish 
that they were universal.” And in 
saying this I was no hypocrite. 

“There is not such a thing as a 
wise man now,” he proceeded, after 
one quick glance, which showed 
that he liked my testimony. ‘ We 
don’t want them. They would 
never suit the age ; and so the Lord 
abstains from sending them. The 
two or three last, who pretended to 
come, spent all their energy in 
scolding, which shows that they 
were not the proper stuff. But 
about this Medea—is that all you 
have got to say, to show that she is 
not trying on this little game?” 

“No. Ihave a much stronger 
argument than that. No one could 
imagine for a moment that Sar 
Imar, the most benevolent man on 
earth, could be the father of a hate- 
ful, spiteful, low-minded scoundrel, 
such as Hafer is.” 

“You have put it fairly. No 
one would imagine it; and there- 
fore it is the very thing that may 
be true. I am notascholar; but 
such things have been, and will be 
again, while the world endures. 
From bodily likeness you may 
reason more than from the greater 
things you cannot see. I have 
never seen Imar close at hand ; but 
they are both tall strong men, 
straight, well-built, and active. 
Imar is fair you say, and Hafer 
dark. That proves nothing.” 

“ Tt is a vile idea, and I will not 
listen to it,” I replied, with some 
inward sense of outrage on our 
race ; “I have never seen Hafer for 
a close examination, and am not 
sure that I could swear to him, if 
he stood before me now. But from 
the glimpses I have had of him, I 
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know this—he is as different from 
the grand Sir Imar, as a blackberry 
bush is from a Muscat vine.” 

“Yet the one may be grafted on 
the other, I believe. The difficulty 
is not concerning that, George Cran- 
leigh ; the difficulty is about the 
woman’s motives. Prove that it 
would suit her purposes to bring 
such a horrible affair about, and the 
horror of it is no obstacle to the 
fact. What makes me doubt my 
own suggestion is, that I cannot see 
how the scheme would work for 
the benefit of Madame Marva. All 
other objections on the score of 
human nature, or what human 
nature ought to be, are as nothing to 
the will of such a woman. Re- 
member that she has a double ob- 
ject—to make herself the Queen of 
both the tribes, and to avenge her 
husband’s death.” 

Wicked, and ruthless, and in- 
human, as the sister of that lofty and 
noble-minded man might be, I could 
not bring myself to believe her 
capable of any such horrible design. 
But the misery, agony, and anxiety 
for the pure and innocent Dariel, 
and her father already so cruelly 
tried by the dark decree of Heaven, 
also my deep and abiding fury at 
bloodthirsty treachery, and the ter- 
ror of being too late for the rescue, 
all together these drove me to the 
verge of madness, when the rotten 
old hulk they called a steamer 
yawed to this side and to that, and 
quivered, and rattled, and groaned, 
and the decrepit engines panted, 
and the craven crew fell upon 
their knees and wept; and it was 
announced in three languages that 
we had done miracles of daring, and 
must tempt the Lord no longer, but 
thank Him for saving us from our 
own valour. The Rion was in such 
high flood that we must cast anchor, 
and wait for three days outside the 
Bar, till the rush of snow-water 
subsided. 
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CHAPTER XLIV.—THE LAND OF PROMETHEUS. 


There are thousands of people 
(Englishmen especially, and Germans 
universally) who would find terrible 
fault with me—if they ever heard 
of it—for the absence of calmness 
and self-command, which I ought 
to have helped, but couldn’t. Taking 
myself, as it ought to be, and always 
is in theory, I must have gone out 
of it, without asking leave, or even 
knowing that it took leave of me. 
Others, who have been in the like 
condition, and perhaps they may be 
counted by the million, will freely 
allow for all I did, and all I said— 
which was a great deal worse. Even 
Strogue, though acquainted with 
many languages, and tolerant of all 
their excesses, admitted at last that 
there must be a power in our own, 
beyond all foreign scope. 

“You never use a wicked word,” 
he said to me ; “or at any rate none 
that could be scored against you, by 
any Angel that understands our 
tongue; and yet you contrive to 
put things in such a way, that I 
would rather not stand by you in a 
thunderstorm.” 

That of course was rubbish ; for 
I spoke most mildly, and if ever I 
used a strong expression, the sound 
of my own voice hurt me. I was 
trying, throughout the long trial, to 
be of the large mind, which I 
admired so much whenever to be 
found for certain, in any human 
beings within my knowledge ; and 
these being unsatisfactorily scarce, 
I went back to the many I had 
read of, in my early days at Win- 
chester, and did my utmost to 
believe in them, and shape myself 
accordingly. 

But this was of very little help 
to me. Epaminondas, Timoleon, 
even the grand Aristides, and the 
Roman who sacrificed his own son, 
were nothing but shadows on a 


cloud, while I was the shivering 
form inside it. Strogue himself 
was limp and grim, and could not 
see how to get out; and it was not 
in his mouth to talk of Angels, 
unless it was to give them more to 
do. He might say what he liked, 
but he tried my temper, a great 
deal more than I trespassed upon 
his. Moreover he had made a very 
serious mistake, and one which 
would probably prove fatal. If we 
had only gone straight to Odessa, 
instead of losing time at Constan- 
tinople, we might have been at 
Kutais a week ago, supposing we 
had caught the proper steamer. 
This he could not for a moment 
deny ; and all he could say was, 
that as I knew so much more about 
it than he did, although I had 
scarcely heard of this part of the 
world before, the best thing would 
be for me to command the expe- 
dition, and conduct it entirely in 
the English language. But I pointed 
out to him that my remarks must 
not be distorted in that manner, 
and that all of them were intended 
as compliments, though he had 
not for the moment perceived it. 
Upon this he came out of his 
anger, and said that every allow- 
ance must be made for me, and 
that if he were fool enough to be 
in love he should have carried on 
worse than I did. 

At the same time he announced, 
when at length and at last we had 
got our podoroshno—or something 
like that, which cost a lot of money 
at Poti—that from what he was 
told about the condition of the 
passes, his plan of the route must 
be abandoned, and we must go first 
to Tiflis, though far to the south of 
our proper course. There we should 
get into the great Russian road, 
which cuts the main link of the 
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mountain-chain, and find a course 
open in almost any weather, and 
vehicles of some sort to be had for 
hire. Moreover it was not at all 
unlikely that our Lesghian travel- 
lers might be there, waiting for the 
Spring to tempt them home. 

For people in haste and having 
baggage, any railway (however vile 
and utterly profane, both in itself 
and all its consequences) is better 
than the best carriage-road, or horse- 
track, likely to be found in the 
same direction or anywhere near it. 
So we took to the new line (the 
wonder of the age, to all Oriental 
intellects, and -made as nature re- 
quires by Englishmen), and instead 
of leaving it, as Strogue had first 
intended, at Kutais, or farther on, 
we ‘followed its rugged course 
throughout to the “City of lang- 
uages,” as the world calls Tiflis. 

Until the weather becomes too 
hot this is the usual residence of 
the Commander -in-Chief of the 
Caucasus, and Strogue suggested 
that we should call upon him, so 
as to start well with the authorities, 
in case of any violence being done 
or suffered by us among fierce tribes- 
men, who might not look at things 
as we did. For what could two 
men, even though of English birth, 
avail among so many? Strogue 
himself spoke Russian very fairly; 
and even I could make out a little 
by this time, after taking much 
trouble, and undergoing a crick in 
the hinges of both jaws, for in 
certain conditions of the human 
mind nothing seems too arduous. 

His Highness Prince L. received 
us most politely, and at the Cap- 
tain’s request allowed us the privi- 
lege of a separate audience ; for if 
it should once get wind among the 
tribes of the upper Terek that we 
were coming to meddle with their 
affairs, they were likely to show 
us nothing more than loop- holes 
studded with rifle-muzzles. The 
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Prince, who was a very fine and 
handsome man, listened attentive] 
to Strogue’s account, and then (after 
telling us that he feared Sir Imar 
was already in the net and beyond 
our reach) he took a course which 
puzzled us altogether, and made us 
look rather foolish. 

“Gentlemen,” he said with a 
pleasant smile, “observe that I do 
not question the accuracy of your 
account. In fact I believe every 
syllable of it, and it confirms my 
own opinions. But unless you have 
brought me attested depositions, or 
are prepared to make them from 
your own knowledge, and recent 
presence on the spot, I have no 
power to do anything. Have you 
any such evidence to lay before 
me ?” 

Strogue shook his head, and I 
was compelled to do the same. 
“We did not intend to apply to 
your Highness,” I said in the best 
form I could muster; “that was 
only thought of afterwards, lest we 
should do anything against the 
law.” 

“Tt is fortunate for you that you 
have applied,” he answered not un- 
kindly. ‘You are doing nothing 
against our law by entering the 
country with our passports; but 
you are defying tribal laws, and 
outraging all their customs, by in- 
terfering with the private affairs of 
their ruling family. Have you at 
all considered what the result of 
that is? Captain Stronger, you have 
travelled on those mountains. Did 


you find encouragement to treat the 
people thus ?” 

“Your Highness, the conclusion 
I arrived at was—the: farther I 
keep away from all of them, the 
better.” 

“Tt was wise. 


It shows your 
great abilities. The same conclu- 
sion is mine; and I regret that we 
have been obliged to embody them. 
But if we had not done so, it is 
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certain that you would. But for 
years we must deal very carefully 
with them. All we endeavour is 
to keep some sort of order, and en- 
courage them to try to live without 
much thieving. Work they will 
not, even for the four months, 
which is all the time many of them 
could work, if they tried. Gentle- 
men, your sympathies are wasted in 
such quarters.” 

“ Your Highness, I should like 
to shoot them all; and probably in 
your position we should have done 
it.” Strogue had not travelled for 
nothing, and he held up his thumb 
for me not to contradict him. ‘‘ You 
are the great civilizing power, as 
England begins at last to acknow- 
ledge. We did not come here with 
the audacity to think that your 
Highness would help us in a private 
matter which does not concern your 
authority. But we know that this 
Lesghian Chief, although he was 
compelled to side with Shamyl in 
his boyhood, and has paid the just 
penalty by long exile, is now the 
warmest friend of your great Em- 
pire. The object for which he 
has returned is this, to bring the 
barbarians into peaceful ways, and 
make them good Russian subjects, 
able, and at the same time glad, to 
pay good taxes. This gentleman 
with me, of the highest English 
family, is an intimate friend of Sar 
Imar, and he will confirm every 
word I have said. Speak up, Sir 
George, and tell his Highness what 
you know.” 

“How many times more am I 
to be Sir George?” I muttered to 
myself in English. And then as 
the Prince’s eyes fell upon me, I 
said very bravely, “It is so, your 
Highness.” For everything was 
_ except perhaps about the 

es. 


“And will the Commander-in- 
Chief allow,” cried Strogue, getting 
stronger in his eloquence, “a faith- 
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ful and fervent Russian subject to 
be murdered by barbarous Ossets, 
the most cantankerous and anti- 
Russian tribe, remaining in the 
Caucasus ?” 

The Captain made a true hit 
here. The gorgeous decorations 
rose on the ample bosom of the 
Prince, and his strong eyes flashed, 
as if in battle. But a Russian of 
high rank keeps his head, and he 
answered rather formally. 

‘‘ As I said before, I cannot in- 
terfere. But in case of any savage 
tumult, I will give you a letter to 
the officer on duty in the Kazbek 
district, which you will not present 
unless needful. And now, gentle- 
men, I wish you well. You must 
bear in mind that you go with your 
lives in your hands, and we are not 
responsible. There is a little band 
of your countrymen on the northern 
side of Kazbek, who hold our per- 
mission to quest for minerals. Two 
of them were frozen to death last 
winter, through their own im- 
prudence. But that has not pre- 
vented more from coming, in the 
manner of your country. You may 
find them of service to you in the 
matter of supplies. Farewell.” 

We took our leave with many 
thanks, not daring to put any 
further questions, although we con- 
cluded that he knew more than he 
saw fit to tell us. An officer 
brought us the promised letter, and 
looked at us very curiously, as if we 
were even more insane than the 
English race in general. I wanted 
Strogue to question him; but he 
said that it would be a breach of 
etiquette, and might set the Com- 
mander against us. So we made 
our bows, and went back to our 
Inn, which was one of the queerest 
places ever seen. 

And this reminds me that I may 
have been expected to say something 
about the many noble and wonder- 
ful sights of our long and tedious 
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journey. But the plain truth is, 
that they passed me by, without 
leaving any clear impression, or 
even creating the interest which at 
any other time must have swallowed 
me. I looked upon the grandest 
scenery of the world, without even 
thinking of its grandeur, caring for 
nothing but to leave it behind, as 
another obstacle gone by. Scarcely 
would I even lift my eyes to the 
majesty of giant Tau, or peak that 
towered in dazzling white (like the 
hand of God spread on the heavens), 
or the sombre awe of mountain 
forest, deep with impenetrable 
gloom. Yetin after times all these 
came gliding along the slides of 
memory, and now and then they 
stand and hold me, when I want to 
think of something else. 

But what we had to think of now 
was to get along the roadless roads 
from Tiflis into the black abysses 
and white steeps of the mountain 
range. Many of the passes still 


were blocked, although the strong 
sun scorched our skin, and the road 
was swamp or flood, whenever it 


was not crag or boulder. Strogue, 
being accustomed to such doings, 
took them with grim philosophy ; 
and I cared little what they were, 
except for the delay they caused. 
The Prince most kindly sent a 
couple of Cossacks for our escort, 
and we had four men with their 
hired ponies, as well as an interpre- 
ter, for Strogue might often be at 
fault even with the Lesghian 
tongue, and we might visit places 
where that and Russian were of 
small avail. 

So bad was the season, and the 
ways so roundabout and rugged, 
that not until the 3rd of May did we 
enter the deep defile which leads to 
the foot of the crag of Karthlos. 
We threaded the narrow pass, and 
looked up at the fearful heights, 
from which those playful children 
fell, when frisking on their little 
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legs among the treacherous snow- 
drift. And then we saw the rocky 
elbow of the dark ravine where 
Tmar’s father Dadian fell to the 
stealthy shot of Rakhan. The 
lonely gorge, where a man felt half 
afraid to provoke an echo, seemed 
to be formed by nature for the dark- 
est deeds her sons can do. While 
the pale slant of declining sunshine, 
webbed with quivering vapour, here 
and there came partway down the 
walls of rent and jagged rock, 
but nowhere reached the bottom. 
There was not a sound to make us 
think of life in this unfathomable 
grave; even the Cossacks shud- 
dered mutely under the gloomy 
chill of awe. 

“Thank God!” cried Strogue, 
when one of our horses less 
romantic than the rest, or lulled by 
power of contrast into a dream of 
clover, set up a lively neigh, which 
rang like a peal of bells along the 
chasm ; “ my son, thou shalt taste 
oats for that. This old hole never 
used to frighten me. The ‘ London 
Rock’ must have spoiled my nerves 
for rocks that have got no chimneys. 
Here we are, George; let me see if 
I can blow. I used to know how. 
Or you try, if you like. You are 
more of a huntsman.” 

We had stopped at a place where 
a steep narrow channel cut the 
north wall of the gorge at right 
angles, and a battered old horn of 
great size hung from a staple at the 
rocky corner. I made asign to him 
to blow, and blow he did to such 
effect, that the tattered grass, hang- 
ing here and there on either side of 
the chasm, shook as a matted cob- 
web shakes when a stag - beetle 
tumbles into it. In the midst of 
the solemn desolation, and my own 
profound anxiety, I could not help 
laughing at the Captain’s face, as 
his great cheeks puffed with the 
rush from the lungs, and his fat 
chin went into plough -lines, and 
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his grizzled eyebrows into gables 
over his wet projecting eyes. 

“Laugh at me?” he said ; “then 
do it better.” But I could not do it 
half as well; and we all looked 
vainly up the steep ascent, whose 
winding hid the house from us—no 
one came, neither any answer, nor 
sign that we had moved the air. 
Suddenly it occurred to me, how 
poor Sfir Imar had stood where we 
were standing, and blown that very 
same horn in vain, with the flush of 
bright hope, and the glow of home, 
on the day that broke his life in 
twain. Some men are content to 
accept the tricks of others and of 
fortune ; not from their own want 
of power, but because of their con- 
tempt of it. 

Strogue, who was not by any 
means of this too lofty order, glared 
and stamped, and shook his fist at 
all the void magnificence from which 
he could get no response. ‘‘ Up we 


go,” he said at last, “if the moun- 


tain won’t come down to us—but 
keep your revolver ready.” 

One of the Cossacks came with 
us, according to his orders; the 
other stayed with the horses and 
their owners in the trackway. The 
ascent was easy enough for any one 
not encumbered with four legs, 
though the rope that skirted the 
worst places was cut away, or worn 
out by time. And then we mounted 
some big steps, with a slush of snow 
upon them, and struck a heavy ring 
of brass upon a great gate of some 
dark wood. The mansion, or tower, 
or whatever it should be called, rose 
large and lofty before us, gazing 
with a dull and ancient aspect down 
a wilderness of craggy clefts. For 
about a third part of the year the 
scene must be all majesty, and for 
the rest all melancholy, even with 
life inside it. But now it appeared 
as if it did not care for any outlook ; 
winter or summer, good or bad, 
could not matter much to it. 
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“Nobody at home, They don’t 
keep bailiffs in this part of the 
world,” said Strogue, “or I should 
think some of those lovely fellows 
were having their steak in the 
kitchen. Down, George, down be- 
hind the parapet, or you'll never 
wear a hat again!” 

Like an accomplished traveller, 
the Captain ducked his head out of 
shot. But I was too slow and 
stupid, and had caught the despon- 
dency of the place. ‘Fire away,” 
I said, “if you can strike a light ; I 
don’t believe that you can hit me.” 

Want of faith is infectious, and 
the silver mop behind the rail, on 
which was resting a long brown 
barrel, arose very slowly, and behold 
it was the uncovered head of a very 
ancient man! Long white hair 
flowed down his shoulders and over 
his breast, and I heard a hollow 
sigh. “Blow me, if it isn’t old 
Kobaduk!” cried Strogue, who was 
taking a cautious peep; “don’t be 
in a funk, George; he knows me. 
Hold hard, old fellow, and keep your 
powder dry.” 

The old gentleman seemed to be 
in doubt about his eyes, till the Cap- 
tain went down a flight of steps and 
round towards the kitchen-entrance 
where the ancient watchman stood. 
Then a few words of Lesghian 
passed, and Kobaduk leaned his gun 
against the rail, and flung his 
wrinkled arms round the thick 
form of Strogue. 

“Ts he coming? Will he never 
come again?” That much I could 
make out among his many trembling 
words. “Is old Kobaduk to die 
without seeing him? without ever 
hearing his voice again?” 

Then he tottered to the corner of 
the steps, and spread his hand over 
his brows, where the sunset struck 
through the glare of snow, and he 
leaned on the ramrod which he had 
picked up, and gazed, with his 
wrinkled eyes casting forth a bushy 

R 
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sparkle, down the lonely passage 
from the road below. “Take it 
easy, old chap,” shouted Strogue ; 
and he answered, “I am too old to 
take it easy.” 

Thereupon his long beard fell 
lower on his breast, and his lips, 
which were far out of sight behind 
it, mumbled some sadness which we 
could not understand, and he shuf- 


fled his feet to be sure that they were 
there, and made off for the kitchen- 
door, without another sign to us, 
“Hospitable I call that,” said 
Strogue; “the poor old beggar 
doesn’t know what he is about, 
But we must put up here, willy, 
nilly, for the night. We will make 
him rout up a bit of grub, and stir 
the dregs of his ancient brain.” 


CHAPTER XLV.—AMONG THE GEMS. 


The Cossacks had discharged 
their duty now, after seeing us in- 
to friendly hands, and in the morn- 
ing they rode off to rejoin the 
detachment at Tiflis. We sent a 
letter of thanks by them to the 
Russian Prince, for although we 
had not been molested, we owed 
our exemption in all probability to 
the presence of the uniform. We 
had passed through a district especi- 
ally delightful, even among their 
many happy hunting-grounds, to 
the heart of the only men among 
these mountains (unless it be the 
foreign gunsmiths, and a few of the 
timber- dealers) who have a pro- 
fession and practise it with any 
decent diligence—-I mean the 
gallant brigands. But they must 
not be quoted as a real exception to 
the rule of Sovereign indolence ; 
because they are not true Cau- 
casians, otherwise they could never 
get through half of the robberies 
they accomplish. 

The rest of us spent a whole 
day and two nights at the poor 
deserted tower, partly to refresh 
our horses, which were sent to the 
post-house down below, and partly 
to consider our plans, after receiving 
from the ancient steward the feeble 
light he could contribute. Although 
he had recognised Strogue so sudden- 
ly and with such affection, he forgot 
him entirely, and with equal speed, 
until we began to talk in English, 


and then he broke forth with the 
declaration that our language was 
sweeter to his ears than the murmur 
of a hive of bees breathing their 
last among their honey, or the first 
music of the waterfall that has 
broken the chains of winter. 

When Strogue translated this to 
me, I felt some gratifying surprise ; 
for our language is not so wonder- 
fully mellifiuous, or melodious; 
though our voices are not such a 
cackle as theirs. But the old gentle- 
man soon revoked his claim upon 
my gratitude by explaining, as in- 
terpreted by Strogue, that the words 
indeed were strange and hideous, 
like the sound of a saw on a flinty 
rock ; nevertheless, he loved them 
always, because they brought to his 
mind the years that had unrolled 
day after day, as bright as the rising 
of the sun, and as smooth as a lake 
at the foot of the mountains, where 
no wind comes blowing. 

I could not quite see what his 
wits were driving at ; but Strogue, 
who had very little reverence for 
anything, from seeing too much of 
all things, sang out, “Signor Nico- 
lo?” and Kobaduk took it to his 
heart (which works much longer 
than the brain does), and came up 
to us, and touched both of us, with 
a shrivelled finger, upon either chest. 
“Tt is the name of the happytime ; 
the{time of the beautiful lady, and 
the noble lord, and the lovely 
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babes; and nothing to do but to 
laugh and eat.” 

“ And sleep,” I suggested in his 
own language ; and that completed 
his round of perfection, for he sent 
up the roots of his beard in a grin, 
and said, ‘Thou hast hit the mark.” 
And then he sat down upon a swab 
to do it. 

“Very fine, old codger, but be- 

ond his time.” Strogue gave him 
a tender poke with a stick, to make 
sure that he was not shamming ; 
“we used to have faithful stuff like 
this in England ; but education has 
vanquished it. He is sure to have 
a wife about twenty years old. Let 
us go in and stir herup. The wives 
are nothing but head-servants here. 
They are not sentimental, but they 
can cook, which is the highest duty 
of the female.” 

My feelings were shocked ; but I 
left them so, because victuals alone 
could relieve them. The faithful 
retainer had overdone himself by 
that sudden outburst of decrepit 
hope. But he had got a young wife, 
which I thought too bad, until she 
proved the contrary by making us 
very comfortable, with a number of 
hot little barley - cakes, and some 
grilled kid flesh, which put a shine 
upon our faces. Then she poked 
her ancient husband up, and he 
came and fed, and played the host, 
and made runaway knocks at the 
time-worn gates of his memory. 

The worst of it was that we could 
not be sure how much truth, and 
how much fiction, or at any rate 
confusion, issued from that antique 
repository. The older the thing 
was, the more it might be trusted 
—a truth which holds good with 
the bulk of modern work. When- 
ever we brought him to recent 
affairs, and the state of things now 
existing, he shook the silver tissue 
over his bright black eyes, and 
stared at us. ‘‘ Kobaduk forgets, 
too long ago,” was his chief per- 
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ception of yesterday. However, we 
fetched him nearer date, by speak- 
ing of the Princess Marva. 

Then the old man trembled, and 
turned his head away; and his 
fingers (which looked like empty 
bean-pods) fiddled at the cartridge 
loops which hung, like the smock- 
ing of a Surrey parish-clerk, on the 
quivering of his sunken breast. 

“ For the sake of God, who made - 
us all,” he mumbled ; and although 
he had been feeding well, his wife 
offered him some brown bits in 
vain. “Let him be,” said Strogue, 
‘perhaps he’ll have more pluck to- 
morrow.” 

But it did not seem to be so at 
all. He went. up a ladder to bed 
that night in a loft that reeked of 
onions, and he dragged his old gun 
after him; but how he got his 
crooked knees up the rungs, and 
how he failed to shoot himself in 
the stomach, were difficulties not 
to be explained even by the miracu- 
lous powers of habit. “The old 
cock will come down like a lark to- 
morrow,” Strogue prophesied, as 
the trap-door banged. But larks 
are more famous for going up, and 
the Captain’s prediction was about 
as correct as his reference to natural 
history. 

“What a set of funks these people 
are! Is there no one here to tell 
us anything?” we exclaimed al- 
most with one accord, on the even- 
ing of the following day, the only 
one we spent at Karthlos. We had 
asked at the Post-house, where Sar 
Imar used to keep his horses, and 
we had tried Mrs Kobaduk the 
fourth, and a grandson of the 
steward who hung about the house, 
and a wood-cutter who came home 
sometimes, and a fellow called the 
huntsman, and everybody else we 
could come across. Most of them 
sat down and stared at us, and 
feigned not to understand what we 
meant ; and then when we put the 
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interpreter at them, all they would 
do was to shake their heads, and 
stretch their lazy hands westward. 
As for old Kobaduk, if he was like 
a lark, it was one who has a skewer 
through him ; and all we could get 
him to do was to show us where 
the Princess Oria and her baby lay. 
Alas, what an end for the loving 
and lovely, the passion of a warm 
life cold in dust, and the sad 
shadows creeping along the sadder 
grave. But I knew a heart in 
which she lived still, and a life as 
lovely as her own—were these to 
share her fate, or have a doom yet 
worse, and not even be restored to 
her in the silent home of death ? 
“‘T’'ll tell you what we will do, 
my boy,” Strogue said to me after 
supper that night, and after we had 
puffed and spat and stamped at the 
noxious vapour of the native weed 
(which we should have to come to 
in the end, unless our own end 
spared us that), the frightful stuff, 
grown badly, and cured worse, 
which they dare to call tobacco ; 
“this is a very grand place in its 
way, and the tradition of good 
victuals lingers still about. But the 
fragrance of the past is not enough 
for a man getting on in his forties. 
Hardships I have endured by the 
hundred, and could do it again like 
Elijah ; though he only went forty 
days, which is nothing to my record. 
But you must understand, my son, 
that the fun of it is not so evident, 
when a man has got into napkin 
ways, and wants to lean back in his 
chair, and think of the things he 
has done, instead of doing them. 
Don’t be in a wax, George, I am 
not thinking of cutting the ex- 
pedition. Bat Strogue is made of 
too good stuff for that, and he 
means to have his little revenge as 
well. Only he must keep his head- 
quarters somewhere within hail of 
the jack-spit. That sound has be- 
come of importance to him, and his 
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nature is not ungrateful. The world 
is not made of love alone, or 
precious little there would be of it, 
Listen to the words of wisdom, 
Men who work hard must live well, 
Miners work hard, therefore they 
must live well. I never learned 
logic, but that sounds square,” 

“Very well, I am not going to 
controvert your logic. But how 
does it bear upon the present state 
of things?” 

“Thus, thou wooden - headed 
Saxon. Nicolo’s fellows are at 
work again. That much I found 
out yesterday ; and you know the 
Prince as good as told us so. Kaz 
bek is their diggings, a pretty large 
district, but not so extensive as 
Elbruz. It will be easy enough to 
find them out; then we hear a 
civilized tongue again, and get 
something civilized to put upon it, 
Here we can learn nothing ; there 
we may get news. In the morning 
let us start for Kazbek.” 

I was only too glad to have it so, 
For although not belonging to those 
up-and-down natures, which are 
either at the zenith or the nadir, I 
found myself many pegs below the 
proper mark, among all this great 
breadth and vast height, with noth- 
ing to touch, or lay hold of any- 
where. If Strogue was lost in 
sentimentality of stomach, which 
had been regarded with an excess 
of feminine tenderness at the ‘ Lon- 
don Rock,” I could feel for him 
heartily—though nobody might 
think it, through the affection of 
an organ of my own, which is not 
so far distant as the poets do 
imagine. So I said, “You are 
right. We will start again to- 
morrow.” 

This we did, and our spirits began 
to rise, as we left that grand but 
ill-fated place behind. From a rise 
of the mountain-track we saw it, 
magnificent in its dark command, 
and vastly improved by the distance, 
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And then we struck into the great 
Dariel road, the causeway of the 
Caucasus. This we followed as far 
as the Russian fort, where we pre- 
sented ourselves, and our letter 
from the Commander-in-Chief, and 
were entertained most hospitably. 
The Colonel was as kind as man 
could be, and showed no reserve or 
reluctance in answering most of our 
questions. My experience is too 
small to be of any value; but 
Strogue, who had seen a great deal 
of Russian policy and management 
in the vast tracts added to their 
empire, always maintained that the 
common talk about their grinding 
tyranny is jealous exaggeration ; 
though they can be very stern and 
hard when they meet with savage- 
treachery, even as we ourselves have 
been. 

And now this officer, a very 
capable, active, and intelligent man, 
told us plainly that his orders were 
to hold himself entirely aloof from 


all the private feuds and quarrels 
among the mountain races, unless 
they revolted, or refused to pay 


their very moderate taxes, or 
were guilty of open violence, or 
outrage upon travellers. He had 
heard of Sir Imar, as still the 
legitimate Chief of an important 
tribe, for many years an exile now, 
but regarded kindly by the Govern- 
ment, and still in receipt of the 
larger part of his revenues through 
a Russian Agent, who had been 
appointed upon his kinsman’s death. 
But of his return or present where- 
-_ he knew no more than we 
id. 

Then we asked him about the 
Princess Marva, and he smiled 
mysteriously. ‘‘We don’t talk of 
her so freely,” he said, as Strogue 
still pressed him. ‘She is a lady 
of very strong will, and has given 
us some trouble. But we hope that 
she is improving now, and her son 
is @ pattern of excellence. If he 
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would only take the command, 
which according to his rights he 
should have done long ago. But 
he is mild and submissive, though 
endowed with great abilities. Many 
of the village headmen are indignant 
that she does not retire, for he is 
beloved, while she is not. But we: 
never interfere in such matters ; we 
let them settle their own successions. 
Only in case of absence, such as that 
of Imar——” 

“But Hafer himself has been 
long away,” I interrupted him in 
some surprise, and with faulty words, 
which made Strogue smile, but the 
Russian was more courteous; “‘he 
has been for months in England.” 

“Of that I was not aware,” the 
officer answered, after some reflec- 
tion. “But the winter has been 
the worst ever known, and almost 
all the passes blocked, except those 
we kept open. But, gentlemen, as 
I said before, we do not interfere in 
private matters. You are going on, 
you told me, to that place upon the 
mountain, where certain Englishmen 
with our permission are in search of 
minerals, They may know more 
about such matters; for I believe 
that the lady has demanded payment 
from them, and does not recognise 
our licence, though Kazbek is not 
within her boundaries, or certainly 
not that part of it. If you will 
take my advice, which I offer simply 
as a private friend, and one who 
admires Englishmen, you will tres- 
pass as little as possible upon the 
domain of Madame Marva. I hope 
for the privilege of entertaining you, 
upon your return from the moun- 
tain.” ' 

This was plainly our dismissal, 
and his horse was waiting at the 
door for him. So as the sun was 
still high in the heavens, and the 
weather very favourable, we resolved 
to try to reach the mine that night, 
or rather I should say the diggings, 
for it had not attained the dignity 
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of a mine, and was not very likely 
to do so. We took a young goat- 
herd for a guide, and leaving our 
horses at a hut, set forth in search 
of the emerald-hunters. 

Although we had no very great 
height to ascend, for the diggings 
were far below the summit, and 
there was a fair track nearly all the 
way, and a rope laid along the 
worst places, it was close upon 
sunset before we reached the magni- 
ficent gully where the miners had 
theircamp. They were just leaving 
work for the day, and marching 
almost like a squad of soldiers to 
the cells they had scooped for their 
dwelling-places under the shelter of 
an overhanging crag. Each of them 
carried a rifle on his shoulder as 
well- as a strong iron rod with a 
crook at the end, and a tool some- 
thing like a spud, and a hammer 
with a long peak of steel. The 
captain, or master, or foreman came 
last in the file with nothing in his 
hands but a deep tar-pot, and he 
proved to be Mr Jack Nickols, a 
sturdy young man with a round red 
face, active, resolute, and profoundly 
contented with his own endowments. 

“Halloa! Haven’t you got a 
word to throw at a brother English- 
man?” Strogue was sadly short of 
breath, but still capable of indigna- 
tion, as these twelve or fourteen 
men regarded him with some sus- 
picion, and not a token of hospit- 
able emotion kindling in their 
bosoms. “We are not come to 
steal your dirty stones, or to set 
up shop against you. We are of 
the highest English birth, cousins 
to two Dukes, six Marquises, and a 
good round dozen of Earls, And 
what will touch you up more, my 
boys, if you are driven against 
nature to be Radicals, we have 
got three pounds of fine tobacco 
left; and if you are good, you shall 
have half of it.” 

This was an outburst of “ Altru- 


ism,” as the people who ought to 
be in Bedlam call it, which found 
no echo in my breast (because we 
were beginning to smoke our ashes), 
but set up an irresponsible rub-a- 
dub in theirs. 

With one accord they all turned 
round; though bound for their 
suppers (as their mouths would 
have frankly declared, if sure of 
having more than they could do 
with), still they proved their higher 
value, and their sense of the fine 
arts—such as we cultivate now with 
picture-frames on Sunday—by stop- 
ping and pulling out empty pipes, 
and dropping their thumbs from 
the barrel to the bowl. 

“Plenty of time,” said Captain 
Strogue, who was up to all those 
little things; “fine fellows all of 
you; but you don’t get a whiff till 
I know more about you. The laws 
of Great Britain hold good all over 
the globe, because they are righte- 
ous. You may shout in vain for 
Bacco, as the heathen gods did in 
their time. I am not a man of 
many words. We have had to 
smoke a lot of poison ourselves, and 
not a blessed son of a gun among 
you tastes a shred of the genuine 
weed till I have got all I want out 
of you.” 

I thought that they would have 
turned crusty. But such misgiv- 
ings showed that I did not under- 
stand my countrymen. An English- 
man can put up with everything 
but humbug. Bar that, and he 
begins to think of you. 

“T want a young fellow called 
Jack Nickols, the nephew of my old 
friend, Jemmy Nickols,” Strogue 
went on with louder shouts, as he 
saw that the men were taking to 
him; “you are a rough lot, and 
you know it. But I have been 
round the world seven times; and 
take you as you are, I would rather 
have you than any other fellows I 
have ever come across. You are no 
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wonders, mind you; but you know 
what’s what. And more than that, 
ou do it.” 

This was rather vague, though it 
sounded so precise. And I whis- 
pered to the Captain, “ You are as 
good as John Bright.” But he 
shoved me with his elbow, while 
his eloquence went down. Then 
the young man with the tar-pot 
came up mildly, in the presence of 
a larger spirit, and said, ‘ Captain, 
you must be the celebrated travel- 
ler ;” and Strogue looked at him 
augustly, and said, ‘‘ Young man, 
you are “right.” 

After this it is impossible for me 
to tell the glorious night they made 
of it. They had spent all the time, 
when they could not work, in mak- 
ing themselves more comfortable ; 
and all the starvation they had 
been through was avenged upon 
itself by its own power. I have 
seen a good deal of eating; and 
Strogue had both seen and done a 
great deal more; and the voice of 
travellers is unanimous that the 


Caucasian native acknowledges no 


superior in that line. It is not for 
me to contradict them, but the 
impression I formed that night, 
and with my own mouth confirmed 
it, was that the British settler can 
in that, as in less important matters, 
adapt himself to his environment. 
The sheep of the mountain are but 
small, and we furthered nature’s 
ordinances by making six, or per- 
haps I should say seven of them, 
smaller still. For the valleys were 
spread with the verdure of Spring, 
and it covered their saddles with 
sweet white fat. 

“One little slice more,” Jack 
Nickols said ; “this is the best of 
the batch, I know. What would 
we have given for a cut out of him 
last winter! But we were obliged 
to leave this place altogether. 
Forty feet deep the snow was here, 
and not a bit of firing to be got for 
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love ormoney. You heard that two 
of us were frozen to death ; but we 
never lost a man. We set that 
story going, and it did us a lot of 
good, and choked off another lot 
who wanted to come here. We 
have got it all to ourselves at 
present, and mean to keep it. You 
saw my tar-pot. Capital plan. An 
invention of my own. We have 
scarcely gone underground at all as 
yet. We scratch the crannies, and 
the dribble-places, and I stand by 
and watch every fellow. Wonder- 
fully honest, and all that, no doubt ; 
but just as well to look after them. 
Every bit of green they find, I drop 
it in the tar. They can’t get it out 
again, even if they could find it, 
without telling tales on their fingers. 
Nine out of ten are not worth keep- 
ing; but we have got a few real 
beauties. There is one stone I 
wouldn’t take a hundred pounds 
for, and a lot worth more than 
fifty. I'll show you some of them 
by daylight. It’s the flaws, the 
flaws that murder them.” 

“We don’t know anything about 
stones,” replied Strogue, “and I 
would rather look through a good 
green bottle than all the emeralds 
that ever came from Peru, or 
wherever they get them. What we 
want to talk about is quite another 
pair of shoes, and I know you will 
help.us if you can. We gave you 
that letter from your uncle. He 
will be out here this summer if he 
can. But we cannot wait for that. 
We must set to work at once. 
When the rest are gone, I will tell 
you all about it.” 

“ We will go outside, if you don’t 
mind. I can show you a very cosy 
place where we do our cooking, and 
the ashes warm the rock all night. 
Let us have our pipes there, and 
leave the tag-rag here.” 

We followed him gladly to the 
open air, and sat upon some bear- 
skins in a snug alcove of rock, with 
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the stars shining on us, and the 
embers of the fire doing better 
service still. And here we told 
young Jack Nickols all our story, a 
great part of which he must have 
known already. 

“You will never go home alive,” 
he said, “if you are going to meddle 
with that woman. Let her have 
her own way. She always does. 
What right have you to conclude 
that she wants to murder her own 
twin-brother? It is likely enough, 
mind, from what you say, and in 
fact I have little doubt about it. 


Bat for all that, you don’t actually 
know it, and if you did you are not 
the Russian Government. Let her 
alone, for God’s sake.” 

We told him that this was the 
very thing we had sworn to ourselves 
we would never do; and that he 
must stand by us, like an English- 
man, and like his uncle’s nephew, 
‘“‘Stand a long way off more likely,” 
he replied, ‘‘though I don’t call 
myself a coward, and I hate that 
woman. But I will try to contrive 
something, and let you know to- 
morrow.” 


ia 


CHAPTER XLVI.—QUEEN MARVA. 


Discovering nothing of any kind, 
concerning Sfir Imar and his 
daughter, after they had quitted 
Athens, we made up our minds 
that the proper course was to pay 
a visit to the Princess Marva, and 
try to get some inkling of her plans. 
It was not very likely that a couple 
of clumsy fellows, like Strogue and 
my humble self, would prove a 
match, or even a serious check, for 
a subtle and ruthless woman, com- 
manding a reckless tribe, and 
probably well-informed of all the 
plans of her unsuspicious victims. 
So that if we appeared in our own 
characters, or even let her know 
that we were here, our days in this 
land, or indeed in any other visible 
except to the eyes of faith, were 
likely to be brief indeed. 

But for the sake of those who 
mean well, and desire fair-play on 
the whole, whenever it leaves a 
chance for them, Providence has 
been gracious enough to lay down 
one universal rule — that every 
wicked person has some special 
weakness, some nick in his black 
shell for the oyster-knife of justice ; 
so that a simple and straight mind, 
like Strogue’s and mine, may find 
its way through, and turn the whole 
to righteous uses. 


“T have hit the mark,” Jack 
Nickols said, when he came home 
to breakfast with his tar-pot ; ‘‘ when 
the sun comes up these rattling 
peaks, instead of down over them, 
is the time to think. I could not 
see things clear last night, though 
you know how little I take, Captain, 
compared with anybody else about. 
But when the sun came up from 
under to me, my brains, which are 
bright now and then, began to work. 
I thought of you snoozing in the 
ashes, and I resolved to do my best 
for you.” 

‘Go on, my son,” said the Captain 
kindly, with the tolerance of a 
gentleman who is offered laager- 
froth, instead of solid Bass ; “ there 
is no doubt that you have fine ideas. 
A man who turns out so early picks 
up something.” 

“Then what do you say to this?” 
cried Jack. ‘You might roll over 
fifty times, till nine o’clock, as old 
gentlemen do in England, and yet 
never find it occur to you. That 
Clipper of the mountains ”—“ Cleo- 
patra” was the word in his mind 
perhaps —‘‘is a terrible oner for 
money, they say, and we have had 
a tip or two to that effect. Till we 
paid her toll, though it is robbery 
downright, a bullet used to come 
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from some black corner, and my 
very best hand had a sample through 
his hat. One must expect that sort 
of thing of course, in an out-of-way 
of the world like this; but 
luckily they have never been at 
Wimbledon. I came very near the 
Queen’s Prize once; but I told you 
all about that, last night. These 
beggars won’t give me a chance, 
Never mind, it will come some day. 
But they haven’t tried to pot us, 
since we paid toll. Now why 
shouldn’t you go upon the same 
tack? Go to Her Majesty, as an 
opposition company, and offer a 
premium over our heads.” 

“Upon my word, you area clever 
fellow,” said Strogue, looking at 
him thoughtfully ; “I fancied so 
when I saw the tar-pot. But, Jack, 
my dear boy, is there any founda- 
tion, anything for us to go upon?” 

“Yes there is. And we can 
make much more of it. I can 
promise you an interview with the 
tigress, if you will offer to put stripes 
You know what 


of gold on her. 
those confounded Germans are. No 
sooner do they hear of any English 
enterprise than they want to go one 


better, and collar it. They come 
in, and hoist us out, and get the 
cream of all our sweat. There was 
a tremendous man of science, Herr 
Baddechopps, or Baddechumps, or 
some such name, poking about here 
with spectacles last autumn ; I have 
got his card, and you shall have it. 
We put a rope round him, and two 
men at either end, and swept him 
down the hill faster than he came 
up, and we promised him the loop 
round his neck if he came back ; 
for I can’t stand their jealousy of 
everything we discover! You go 
and tell Marva that we have got the 
place too cheap ; that it all belongs 
to her, and you will pay three times 
the royalty. Take a notary with 
you, but sign nothing.” 

__ “George, Iam up for trying it, 
if you are,” said Strogué. ‘ What is 
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the name of her place—Gomorrah ? 
Doesn’t sound very inviting, does 
it? But the lady won’t hurt us, if 
we leave our cash behind. Wecan 


. get there in three days, you said 


last night. Let us beard the tigress 
in her den. I have never been quite 
in that part before. There is no 
such thing as a road, of course. 
All the better for that sometimes.” 

Nickols advised us to take no 
horses, lest we should be murdered 
for their sake ; but to hire a guide, 
and a tent, and half-a-dozen of his 
men (whom he would try to spare), 
as well as our own interpreter, and 
a Tartar or two who were always 
hanging about the Russian fort. 
Thus we should be ten or twelve 
in number, all well-armed, and 
capable of giving a good account of 
some thirty Ossets, if they took 
our expedition roughly; for they 
are not good shots, and their guns 
are very poor. 

We spent that evening in con- 
sultation, receiving many hints from 
our young friend, who would have 
been glad to join us, if the state of 
his work had allowed it. But his 
mate, as he called him, was away, 
and so he could not well leave the 
diggings; moreover, there would 
have been some danger that he 
might be recognised, which would 
prove fatal to our case at once. 
Yet he promised to help us with all 
his force, in any great emergency, 
if we could only give him notice in 
good time, and this was of no less 
value to us than a troop of Cossacks. 
Meanwhile he would send to make 
inquiry at Vladikaukaz, the chief 
town on the North, which travellers 
from Russia would be almost sure to 
pass, whether our friends had been 
heard of there. And so, with many 
thanks, we left him for the present, 
and spent a day at Kazbek village, 
preparing for our visit to the Prin- 
cess Marva. 

Against so fierce an enemy, and 
with so good an object, our strata- 
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gem for obtaining an audience was 
fair enough ; but to use the German 
Professor’s card seemed to me far 
beyond the most elastic stretch of 
honesty ; so I threw it into the fire, 
to save argument, for Strogue took 
a different view of the case. “ You 
may take the lead, and you may 
call yourself a German,” I told 
him resolutely; ‘“‘I am a silent 
partner, and it does not matter 
who Iam. The lady speaks better 
French perhaps than you do, and 
certainly much better than I do. 
You do all the talking, and I nod 
my head. Cator is drawing up the 
rough agreement, which we submit 
for her consideration. The beauty 
of it is, that if in her greed she 
even gives a nibble at the bait, we 
can dangle it ever so long before 
her, and are sure to find out some- 
thing of what we want to know. 
Cator must put it as vaguely as he 
can, and leave the royalty blank for 
us to fight about.” 

Cator-was one of Jack Nickols’ 
men, a sharp and well-educated 
youth, who had been in a lawyer’s 
office, but found a lack of bracing 
qualities in the air, and left his 
stool in search of them. And now 
we gave him a double fee to prepare 
a document and enact the lawyer’s 
clerk at our interview, for men of 
law were almost as rare as men of 
medicine in these parts. A formi- 
dable deed it was, with half-a-dozen 
seals to it, and we wrapped it round 
a straight black horn from some 
sheep or goat of the mountains. 

The roads were bad, being over- 
metalled by the melting of the 
snow. For the roads are the river- 
courses, and when nature lays too 
much water on, it is not easy to get 
along them, even the right way of 
the grain. And our course now 
was against the grain, towards the 
head springs, or mother glaciers of 
the river Terek; which would have 
conducted us, when in a proper 
mood, but now knocked us back 
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again, with a gruff and grey adver. 
sity. Neither was there anything 
for the eyes to spread their rims at, 
and make light of all the discon. 
tent of legs and back. All was dry 
rock, except where it was wet with 
dribble, or dirty with reek of thaw; 
and there was scarcely a tree to 
wipe the air, or show what way the 
wind came. 

Nevertheless we strove along, 
following our guide, who cared 
much more about putting his own 
feet right than ours. For these 
men are not like the Alpine guides, 
whose loyalty is more to them than 
money. At length, on the third 
afternoon, we stood before a strange 
place, which I cannot describe, nor 
even give a rough idea of it, unless 
I may compare it with a great pile 
of big dominoes, set at any angle, 
some on end, and some on edge, 
on the top of a black pillow bolt- 
upright. And this was the fortress 
of the Osset Queen. 

We sounded a trumpet, but re- 
ceived no answer. And then we 
made a rub-a-dub on a goat-skin 
drum, which was hanging on a 
stump for visitors. And when we 
left off, we heard a screech of metal 
going rustily and heavily upon its 
hinges. Then a muzzle, as big as a 
small church bell, came out, and we 
thought it was all up with us. 

But Strogue, like a brave man, 
waved a white handkerchief on the 
screw of his ramrod, and we pushed 
the interpreter foremost, though it 
required three men to do it. What 
he said was beyond me altogether, 
though crowded with illustrious but 
anxious words. And if words were 
ever known to afford relief, it is 
fair to acknowledge that they did 
so then. The great muzzle which 
commanded all our bodies, so that 
to fly was hopeless, sank upon its 
pivot—or whatever it might be— 
and a ladder, which had been out 
of sight behind a buttress, came 
sliding down the base to meet us. 
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“ Qne man first” was the order from 
the loop-hole ; and every one of us 
quite admitted his friend’s claim to 
precedence. ‘Can die but once,” 
cried Strogue ; ‘here goes.” Upon 
which I felt my cheeks burn, and 
said, “Let me.” But he answered, 
“No, you shall come next, my son.” 
The Captain went up heavily, 
with the scroll upon his back, and 
the four-chambered “ bull-dog” in 
his left breast-pocket ; and we saw 
two men receive him on a narrow 
parapet, and he waved his hand to 
us to indicate all right. Then he 
vanished round a corner, and we 
waited for some minutes, having 
found a little shelter where it would 
take some time to shoot us. We 
assured one another very strongly 
that if anything happened to Cap- 
tain Strogue, we would not be 
satisfied with avenging him, but 
would have the whole place down, 
and a British fleet in a position to 
rake all the Caucasus, when to our 
great relief he appeared again at the 
head of the ladder and shouted, 
“Three more fellows may come up 
now.” This time, I was the fore- 
most to run up. Not that I was 
really afraid before; only that I 
waited to know what the others 
thought, as a man of modesty and 
deliberation does, when the circum- 
stances are unusual. Cator followed 
readily, and so did another of Jack 
Nickols’ men; but the interpreter 
said that we should find him more 
useful at the bottom of the ladder. 
“She is a stunner, and she has got 
a stunning place,” Strogue whis- 
pered to me, as he led us through a 
dark passage into a long low room ; 
“she beats the Begum all to fits.” 
What Begum he meant I could 
not tell, having heard him speak of 
several whose hearts he had broken 
in his early days. But if he meant 
some regal-looking woman, he was 
not beyond the mark in his com- 
parison. For I had never beheld 
one so stately and grand as the 
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lady who now received us with a 
slight inclination, reflected by the 
polish of the black walnut table 
before her. She was sitting in a 
chair of purple velvet with a leo- 
pard’s skin thrown over it, and her 
dress was of soft maroon brocade, 
with white fur trimmings at the 
neck and wrist, and a gold chain 
flowing upon her full broad bosom. 
There was not a wrinkle or a spot 
to mar the shapely column of her 
neck, or the firm sleek comeliness 
of her face; and her eyes, if there 
had only been some sweetness in 
them, would have been as lovely 
as they were splendid. Her com- 
plexion was darker than Sir Imar’s, 
and the lineaments more delicate, 
so that her face excelled his in 
perfection of form, as the feminine 
face should do. But as to expres- 
sion, the gentler element was by no 
means in its duty there; for the 
aspect was of one who scorns, 
mistrusts, and repels all fellow- 
creatures, and sees the evil in them 
only. 

“These, then, are the members 
of your Company, Herr Steinhart,” 
—she addressed herself to Strogue, 
after one flashing glance at each of 
us, a8 we entered, and her French 
pronunciation was a little too good 
for me to follow all of it, though 
she did not infuse much nasal 
twang; “and it is your opinion 
that I am deluded by those who are 
working my mines at present?” 
My mines indeed, how grand! I 
thought ; what would the Russians 
have to say to that ? 

**T never speak ill of the poor,” 
replied Strogue, “and we must 
make every allowance for the Brit- 
ish audacity, your Highness. All 
cannot afford to pay as we can, 
for the reason that they have not 
our enormous capital at command. 
We always find it the wisest course 
to treat the landowners liberally. 
We make no pretence to be better, 
more honest or more generous, than 
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those Englishmen. Your Serene 
Highness, although so young, has 
had sufficient experience of the 
world, to know that all men are by 
nature rogues.” 

“ My faith, but it is true! How 
seldom, though, have the men the 
good manners to acknowledge that! 
Rather do they not put the fault 
upon the more simple and righteous 
sex }” 

‘Your Serene Highness,” Strogue 
answered gravely, seeing that this 
title was not ungrateful, “ the ladies 
perceive at once that they are 
grossly wronged ; but they are too 
magnanimous, too regardless of gain, 
to remonstrate. You, for example, 
how much do you care? You have 
ample revenues from your sover- 
eignty, and things that occur on 
the back of a mountain are of small 
account to you. Nevertheless the 
right is right, and it ought to be 
defended.” 

“And the right shall be de- 
fended, when it is my right,” said 
the lady ; “I am not accustomed, 
as you well observed, to the smaller 
business, Herr Steinhart ; but those 
who defraud me suffer for it. Make 
your offer, if you please, more in- 
telligible.” 

This was the very thing we did 
not want to do, having no offer of 
any kind to make. But Strogue 
had gone far enough, and wide 
enough, to know that a question is 
answered best by another question. 

‘Is it possible that your Serene 
Highness will oblige us with the 
amount which those arrogant Eng- 
lishmen have been in the habit of 
contributing to your lofty revenues ? 
We are a wealthy Company, but we 
cast away no money.” 

“Tt is just,” she replied, “and 
my desire is for justice. This is 
what they pay me now. But they 
would have to double it for the 
coming year. The trumpery sum 
of two hundred roubles. With you 
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I will not treat for less than a 
thousand, and for one year only at 
that price.” 

“Your Highness is very just and 
moderate,” said Strogue, while I 
turned away to hide my indigna- 
tion, and sadness, that a woman so 
magnificent should stoop to such a 
lie; for I knew that Jack Nickols 
had paid her only twenty roubles, 
to last for two years, as she had no 
title there whatever. “ But your 
Highness will pardon me for men- 
tioning that we have heard a 
rumour, perhaps an absurd one, 
that a brother of yours, a great 
Lesghian Chief, who was banished 
by the Russians, is now returning 
to his country, and may claim his 
rights over that desolate spot, and 
finally establish them. In that 
case our lease from your Serene 
Highness might not be so valuable 
as we were led to hope.” 

A deep colour flushed, or I might 
say flashed, into the clear dusk of 
her cheeks, and a brilliance into the 
darkness of her eyes. Then she 
placed the long oval of her smooth 
plump hands (which reminded me 
of Dariel’s, but were half again as 
large) on the black walnut wood 
before her, and gazed at the Captain, 
till he scarce knew where he was. 
Then she turned her eyes on me, 
with contempt subduing anger. 

“If you think to defraud me by 
such pretences,”—as she spoke she 
rose, and her head towered over 
the dumbfoundered Strogue’s, and 
Cator’s also,—“‘ it would have been 
better for you if you had remained 
at the foot of my hospitable ladder. 
As to the chances of Sir Imar’s 
interference, you shall have the 
evidence of Prince Hafer. His 
signature also you shall have. [ 
will produce him to you.” With 
swift yet dignified steps, she left 
the long gloomy room, and we 
stared at one another. 

“ Better cut and run, if they have 
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left the ladder there,” Strogue 
whispered, for several men now 
occupied the doorway; “it is all 
up, if Hafer sees us. I made sure 
from what they told us that he was 
miles away. What’s the good of 
four of us?” 

“They can shoot us all the easier, 
if we run,” I said; “let us have 
it out here, if it must be; this 
thundering walnut table makes a 
grand breastwork. After all, they 
may not want to fight us.” 

“We can settle at least half-a- 
dozen of them ;” Cator’s eyes shone 
with legal pugnacity, “four English- 
men can lick a score of Ossets.” 

“Not if they are like that man,” 
said the fourth of us, Tommy 
Williams, pointing to the door, 
which was not a door (as the old 
joke has it), neither could it be a 
jar, but looked more like a bed- 
curtain. The lintel was appointed 
for men of good stature, and I had 
passed beneath it without much 
bend; but the young man, who 


made his entry now, was above any 
moderate stature of mankind, as he 
promised in breadth to out-do them. 
In a flash of thought, Sir Imar 
stood before me, as I first beheld 


him. “Has that woman killed 
him, and is this his spectre?” I 
asked myself, as I fell back, and 
stared. 
_ Dark as the room was, another 
moment showed me the excited 
wandering of my wits. This was 
not Sfir Imar’s face, but one of 
similar comeliness, without his 
resolution behind it. A gentle, 
pleasant, large, and kindly coun- 
tenance, as his was, but with very 
sad placidity, and no strong will to 
enforce its lines. The face of a 
man who can be trusted to do you 
no wrong, and never to stop any 
other man from doing it. Like 
that of the friends we value most, 
when our little world goes smoothly. 
He came to the table, behind 
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which we had posted ourselves for 
a desperate stand, and there he 
bowed very gracefully to us, and 
then looked round for his admirable 
mother, as if he were quite at a loss 
without her. Strogue, in his polite 
way, asked in English, ‘‘Who the 
devil are you, sir?” The young 
giant looked at him, and shook his 
head, like a stranger to our fine 
language. ‘No fear; he won't 
fight,” the Captain cried, to comfort 
us ; and we all took our hands from 
the triggers in our pockets. 

His golden curls were waving 
still—for he had the finest crop 
that I ever did see—and he was 
looking at us calmly, and as we 
thought with a sweet and hospi- 
table intent, when back came the 
lady almost with a rush, and tokens 
of fury on her too expressive face. 
She had not meant her son to come 
in without her; and we smiled 
among ourselves, as we thought 
how he would ‘‘catch it,” by and 
by at any rate, if not in our pres- 
ence. However, she controlled her- 
self, and introduced him grandly. 

“Gentlemen, this is my son 
Prince Hafer, who will add his 
signature to mine, to remove all 
your hesitation, if the terms you 
propose should be suitable. Also 
he will confirm my declaration that 
my brother Sir Imar will raise 
no claim to the valuable mines you 
propose to rent from me. The 
Prince is capable of speaking 
French ; though not perhaps with 
my facility. Your concession, 
which I have perused, is in French, 
but the amount of your payment is 
not yet stated. It will be useless 
to say less than one thousand 
roubles, five hundred of which 
must be paid in advance, Herr 
Steinhart, I am not a lover of 
money ; but I must insist upon my 
son’s rights. Do you consent to 
the sum I mention?” 

Strogue looked at me, and then 
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at Cator. Intending no business, 
but only a sham for the purpose of 
seeing the lady, and hearing some- 
thing about her brother, he was 
taken aback at this close issue, 
especially the demand for a large 
payment on the nail. Moreover, 
his mind was in sad confusion, and 
so was mine, I must confess, about 
the existence of two Prince Hafers, 
while we durst not even hint at 
any explanation. But Cator was 
quicker, and more ready with a 
quiddity. 

“Your Highness,” he said, “as 
the legal adviser of this wealthy 
Company, I may say that we shall 
not object to the rent you reserve, 
nor to the prepayment, which to us 
is a trifle below consideration. Only 
I should take a note of guarantee 
from your Highness, and also from 
Prince Hafer, against interference 
on your brother’s part. That will 
have to be embodied in this instru- 
ment, which moreover has not as 
yet the necessary stamp. You have 
already given us your full assur- 
ance. Ifthe Prince in my presence 
will add his, according to your pro- 
position, I will put them into legal 
form.” 

“ Bravo, Cator !” cried that stupid 
Strogue in English. “Did you 
speak, sir?” asked the Princess, 
“Your Serene Highness, I am 
afflicted with a cough,” the Cap- 
tain replied, with his hand before 
his mouth. 

“My son,” said the lady, looking 
steadily at Hafer, “oblige me by 
sitting down in that chair. It is 
one of my afflictions, gentlemen, 
that he is not always in strong 
health. But he is the delight of 
all our tribe; so amiable, so just, 
so generous! Now,” she con- 
tinued, with her back towards us, 
so that we could not see the ex- 
pression of her eyes, “assure these 
gentlemen, my dear son, of your 


certain knowledge that Prince Imar 
will never set foot upon Kazbek 
again.” 

“T have no knowledge. I have 
never seen him. His doings are un- 
known to me. I cannot affirm at all 
where heis.” As the Prince spoke, 
in French rather worse than m 
own, he began to tremble violently, 
and his eyes turned away from his 
mother’s face. 

We saw her place one hand be- 
low her solid breast. And then she 
said, coaxingly as we thought, ‘‘ The 
poor dear, what an affliction it is! 
But, my son, you can give us your 
firm belief that he will never tread 
the mountain of Kazbek any more.” 

‘“‘ He will never tread that moun- 
tain any more.” The young man 
replied in a low sad voice; and 
then he broke into a torrent of tears, 

‘*Excuse me, gentlemen. It is 
most grievous. From a child he has 
suffered from these heart - attacks, 
Oh, the unfortunate mother that I 
am!” As she spoke, she was lead- 
ing him out of the room; and we 
drew aside respectfully. 

Before we had time to discuss 
this scene, her ladyship returned 
with some tears in her eyes, which 
made her look strangely beautiful. 
“‘T thank you for your most kind 
sympathy,” she said, ‘‘ and will not 
detain you any longer. Ifyou will 


put all into proper form (for even. 


in trouble such things must be seen 
to), and return with the 500 roubles 
and the deed, if it may be this day- 
week, I will grant all your desires. 
Till then, farewell.” 

With silent salaams we took our 
leave, and were shown forth, not 
from the rock-front of the castle, 
but through a narrow passage, or 
gallery, cut in the crag, and pro- 
vided with iron doors. And the 
Ossets who conducted us could not 
be tempted to open lips, or to make 


a@ sign. 
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At Dawn of Day, 


AT DAWN OF DAY. 


Tue first grey light of the dawn- 
ing is showing over the eastern 
hills as we stand on the firm edge 
of a wet common, or, more properly 
speaking, a swamp, which is the 
last portion left of a vast area of 
“quakes.” Only a generation ago 
these were practically impassable, 
except to those wanderers of a 
nomadic type who had for genera- 
tions been settled near them. 
These people gained their living 
from the fur, feathers, and fin that 
at one time were to be found there 
in great quantities. The growth 
of wood, copse, and moor was all 
laid under contribution by them ; 
they really ruled these wilds in 
their own primitive fashion. The 
power they had was unacknow- 
ledged, but it was one that could 
make itself felt at times in most 
objectionable ways. 

The middle of July is not a very 
favourable time for general obser- 
vation, but for the few swimmers 
and waders that remain to breed 
with us that period is the best 
to watch them about with their 
broods. Birds of the same species 
do not nest according to rule or 
plan: some are very early and 
others very late in breeding. On 
and about a spot I have visited, 
not once but many times at the 
same time of year, some birds were 
constructing their nests, whilst 
others were sitting hard; and in 
many instances broods were out 
and about. In the early stages— 
that is, when they are fluffy— 
these latter are not allowed to 
leave their platforms of sedge, 
rush, or mare’s-tails—some are 
made exclusively of one of these 
growths—before the sun is high 
up overhead and the water warm. 
Sitting on a bundle or sheaf of 


last year’s sedges, we can see 
through a fringe of tall sword- 
blade grass, in which slight open. 
ings for purposes of observation 
have been made most carefully by 
means of slight forked alder- 
boughs. My water - boots are 
in the wet sludge, a long, heavy 
ash staff firmly planted between 
the knees in the soft mud ; a sling 
is hitched round the stick as a rest 
for a powerful telescope that I use 
at times for purposes of accurate 
definition beyond a certain dis- 
tance, instead of field - glasses. 
With my left hand resting on the 
top of the staff and the elbow of 
the right arm on my knee, I can 
turn the glass in all directions as 
it rests midway in the temporary 
sling, and the simple contrivance 
is as firm as a post. Midges and 
other winged fiends of a larger 
eize, and of the most bloodthirsty 
habits, have to be borne with ; the 
only relief being smothered excla- 
mations that far overstep the 
boundary lines of refined diction. 
With the exception of the mal- 
lards, all the other cock-birds are 
foraging over the water, and div- 
ing beneath it for provender to 
take to the hens, so that they can 
feed their little coodlers. The 
shallow water is almost tepid 
with the heat. Just beyond the 
flowering rush-beds the water is 
little more than five feet in depth, 
not counting mud. Mallard, teal, 
coots, moorhens, dabchicks,—these 
latter, by the way, have as yet 
only just got their full complement 
of eggs—at least none of the tiny 
creatures are about with their 
parents,—a few water-rails, and 
some herons that come here to 
feed, complete the show. A pale 
yellow, so pale that the light looks 
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cold, succeeds to the grey; then 
through and over it comes the rose- 
tinted flush of morn, followed by 
the rising of the sun. As his life- 
giving beams glide down and over 
the heather, to turn the grey sheet 
of water into liquid dancing gold, 
whilst the fowl splash and flutter 
over their morning wash, the cold 
mists that had rested a few feet 
above the water throughout a 
night of semi-twilight rise up in 
the warm air above and float 
away. Insects, together with 
vegetable matters, form the food- 
supply of the young broods in 
their early stages. As some of 
the nests were not a dozen yards 
from our hiding-place, we can see 
the insects captured and the deli- 
cate weeds collected by the male 
birds and delivered to the females, 
who are sitting close, for distribu- 
tion to their hovered young. All 
the nests have sloping gangways 
on one side or the other, as con- 
venience or instinct dictated, so 
that the feathered father may 
walk up to his mate, and the 
young ones run down from out 
the nest to meet him, one at a 
time, and be fed, the food passing 
from his bill to theirs in the form 
of pellets about the size of large 

For two hours I was busy 
sketching the various actions of 
seven young coots in a nest close 
to me. The tops of their heads 
looked like half-withered damask 
rosebuds, and this colour, com- 
bined with the hairlike yellow 
fringe round their necks, and their 
greyish-black bodies, formed a fine 
bit of colouring, brought up and 
out in the most vivid manner by 
the greyish-green mare’s-tails that 
composed the nest. As some of 
the structures with the birds on 
them are from fifteen to eighteen 
inches above the level of the water, 
the use of that sloping weed-gang- 
way is evident. As long as the sun 








was full on the nest, the mother 
allowed her chicks to go down for 
the food that the father brought 
for them; but directly the least 
shadow fell she called them all to 
her and ‘fed them under her. 

Ne predaceous fish are here to 
disturb their domestic arrange- 
ments; in fact it is doubtful if 
any fish could live in the brown 
peat-water. Herons are here for 
the numerous small deer that are 
far more free than welcome in 
making their appearance at times, 
These birds have their time for 
coming and going: before eight 
o’clock they will rise as one bird, 
and betake themselves to the river 
below, where they will gorge to 
repletion on small fish that no one 
troubles about, such as gudgeon, 
loach, miller’s- thumbs, and cray- 
fish, natter-jacks (the yellow- 
striped “running toads”), newts, 
snakes, frogs —the snake’s prin- 
cipal provender, — great water- 
beetles —the Goliaths of their 
race,—all are sampled by the grey 
herons when they visit this rem- 
nant of the primeval wilderness. 
Their visits to the river below, in 
order to pick up trifles here and 
there, seem to be made from a 
corrective point of view, just to 
set right what they have devoured 
in their swamp investigations. I 
saw this spot last when moonlight, 
a bright moon high up in a clear, 
cloudless sky, threw her soft light 
directly on and over the peat- 
water swamp, converting it into a 
silver mirror, framed in by a wide 
ebony border of rush and sedge. 
The distant hills and the near 
moorlands only showed out as 
great shadowy masses more or 
less defined according to distance. 
Not a sound could be heard ; even 
the “puckridges ”—a local name 
for the fern-owl or eve-jars—for a 
time seem to have forgotten their 
only song, the whirr of the spin- 
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ning-wheel. Why it should be so 
absolutely silent at certain seasons 
I have never been able to discover. 
Not even the hum from a moth’s 
wing or a beetle’s boom is to be 
heard, all around and about is at 
perfect rest; so quiet is it that 
your own breathing falls on your 
ear distinctly, as you look on the 
wondrous scene, from the cool 
damp sward of the moor. 

A lowering dawn, the damp air 
being charged with electricity, 
finds us in the very heart of a 
woodland haunt, returning home 
after being out all through the 
night. Two courses are open to 
us, either to go the nearest way 
through some belts of oak-woods, 
or over the moors and through 
the fir warrens,—a longer distance, 
but, under the threatening aspect 
of the weather, the safer route. 

Oaks I have seen struck and 
riven by lightning repeatedly, but 
a fir-tree only once in a lifetime: 
there is the tree in front of us, 
a forest giant, torn and twisted as 
if the great limbs were rope cables. 
When fairly on the moors, a heavy 
curtain of dark-grey hot mists 
blots all out with the exception of 
the tops of the firs on the higher 
ground. Then from out the grey 
veil shoots a blinding flash of 
forked lightning, followed by a 
terrific peal of thunder. Flash 
follows flash, and peal follows peal ; 
then the wind comes rushing and 
roaring through the firs, and whirls 
the mist away. Some rabbits and 
one solitary hare appear to fly 
over the ground and vanish like 
shadows. The pipits, or, as they 
are far more frequently called, “ tit- 
lings,” or tit-larks, endeavour to 
rise up from where they have been 
feeding ; but their long tails get 
“slewed” by the winds, and they 
nearly turn turtle. After a few 
flicks from their wings, very much 
on one side, they drop down again, 
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cheeping in the most disconsolate 
manner. Presently we almost 
walk on a fine old cock pheasant, 
a real stout moor-rover. As he 
rises, his long tail-feathers almost 
touch our shoulders ; but the wind 
is too much for him, his long tail 
swings round in a curve, and away 
he goes down-wind like a rocket, 
sounding out his frantic alarm 
notes of chuck - chuck - chuck - 
chuckeep -chuck-chuck. Then 
down comes the rain; not a 
shower, but sheets of it, blotting 
out all objects from view far and 
near—a blinding torrent of water. 
In two minutes we are as thor- 
oughly wet through as if we had 
plunged into a river. The ruts 
on the moor are full of water 
rushing down to the trout-stream 
below; in fact, we can hear the 
plashing from those nearest to us 
as they leap like miniature cas- 
cades from the banks direct into 
the stream. Drenched clothes are 
not pleasant; but no harm will 
come from them if you keep mov- 
ing and change directly you reach 
home. As a rule, wild things 
make for cover on the first indica- 
tions of a storm ; but, like common 
humanity, some of them are sure 
to be abroad, if it comes on them 
quickly. The storm passes away 
with low grumblings over the 
northern range of hills, for it 
came up direct from the south. 
The sun shows warm and bright, 
the rain-drops glitter all over the 
moor turfs, as if millions of dia- 
monds had been scattered broad- 
cast over it. From the very top 
twigs of the trees and stunted 
bushes all the choristers of the 
district break into full song and 
gay twitters; for they know well 
that after the air is cleared, life 
will be brighter. The same at- 
mospheric changes that depress 
human beings affect bird life. 

It has been a dry night, without 
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dew, so that we can pass along the 
path that leads from the fir-woods 
direct through the meadow and 
through the farm-road—a public 
one, although rarely used in this 
sequestered spot—into the lonely 
woodland roads beyond. When 
heavy dews are on the grass in 
water-meadows, it is best to avoid 
them if possible, for this moisture 
has a most penetrating quality. 
Lonely as the old red-bricked farm 
so snugly sheltered at the foot of 
the well-wooded hollow is, no dogs 
are loose outside of it, that I know 
well ; but three game fox-terriers 
have their stations at night inside 
the fine old place,—one on the mat 
at the front door, another at the 
back, and one in the kitchen. You 
may pass along at any time of the 
night, or in the early dawn, with- 
out being challenged ; but if they 
hear a step on any of the three 
paths leading to where they are 
stationed, their infuriated, sharp, 
yapping yells of defiance will be 
heard plainly enough, inside and 
out. Very little life is moving so 
early as two o’clock in the morning: 
a solitary thrush perches on the top 
shoot of a fir, and pipes once or 
twice ; but evidently thinking he 
has made a mistake in the time, he 
drops down to his rest again. 

It has continued hot and dry for 
two entire months; in fact, they 
have in some places been forced to 
carry water to the sheep. All the 
cattle are down in the grass, not 
one of them is up, a sure sign 
that they have fed well through 
the night without anything to 
disturb them ; all you can hear 
from them is munch-munch as they 
peacefully chew their cud. They 
will come to the farm-gate of their 
own accord before five o’clock, at 
the sound of the milking-can. The 
poultry roost outside here, and 
take their chance all through the 
spring, summer, and early autumn; 
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the turkeys, fowls, and the guinea. 
fowls or “come - backs,” in the 
trees. When winter comes they 
must be placed under cover from 
prudential motives. The fine Ayles- 
bury ducks, large farmyard and 
half-bred wild ducks, are all asleep 
on the grassy margin of the duck- 
pond, the various breeds in sep. 
arate companies, not mixed up 
anyhow. We know that geese are 
about somewhere; but if we can 
avoid it, nob one of these grey 
patriarchal ganders will get 2 
glimpse of us as we move along 
slowly over the turf. If one does, 
he will open his mouth and give 
out his honking, gabbling noise, 
loud enough to be heard in the 
hush of early morn a mile away. 

What we want is to see some of 
the tenants of that farmyard before 
the house-folks are moving. The 
sparrows are waking up in their 
nesting- holes under the thatch. 
Then one of the farm cats crosses 
the road in front, with something 
in her mouth ; not a rat or rabbit, 
nor yet a young game bird or hare, 
but a full-grown stoat. I have 
often seen cats with stoats and 
weasels in their mouths that they 
have killed ; yet when Puss gets a 
few yards out of bounds the keeper 
shoots her when he can. Over the 
thatched roof of the great barn a 
white owl flaps, with some small 
quarry in its bill. This is not 
held, as is usually the case, by one 
foot, or, if the prey is of some size, 
by both. The reason for this is 
soon made clear, for the bird 
makes directly for the top of the 
pigeon-cote, hooks on with its claws 
to the lower edge of a crack in 
the boards, and enters sideways 
in the most expeditious manner, 
through a small hole that looked 
only large enough for a starling to 
pass through. 

If a bat enters the trunk of a 
hollow tree, or a hole in one of its 
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limbs, it flies to it at full speed 
and vanishes like a flash. Owls do 
the same: they look large when 
on the wing, but I have repeatedly 
seen both species—the brown owl 
and the white owl—come with a 
dash and disappear like magic into 
their holes, not ten feet above my 
head. As to how itis done, that 
is only a matter for conjecture ; the 
action is gone through far too 
quickly for you to make out its 
details. 

To all appearance there is noth- 
ing in the farmyard but dirty 
trampled straw ; there are one or 
two heaps about that look as if 
one of the farm hands had shaken 
some of it up, in passing through, 
with his fork. Presently—some- 
what to our surprise, for we are 
not thinking how the raised straw- 
heaps come to be there—one of 
them heaves up, the straw falls 
down on either side, and a great, 
gaunt, red-eyed, vicious - looking 
sow rears herself up and shakes 
the straw from her, followed by 
nine perky-looking, nose-wriggling 
little snorkers. These were very 
wide-awake all at once, as young 
pigs usually are; they rooted the 
straw up with their snouts, buried 
beneath it, poking their heads up 
to give out a snork and a week- 
week-week or two, just to let the 
remainder of their brothers and 
sisters know where they had got 
to; then, with one of those rushes 
that only young pigs can execute, 
they are all huddled round the 
sow, rubbing their snouts against 
her legs and lean sides in the most 
affectionate manner, to dash off 
again all round the yard, followed 
by their ever-watchful, vicious, 


grunting parent. 
In ranging over wild places 
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where rough swine with their 
litters have been turned out for 
the mast-feed of a whole season, 
eyes and ears have to be on the 
alert; for the creatures make 
rough hovers of brush-twigs, rough 
grass from the tussock-humps, and 
dead leaves. If you are unfor- 
tunate enough to stumble on or 
over one of these, the sow will 
charge with a rush, making the 
most desperate snaps with those 
powerful jaws, which if they struek 
home would break one’s leg. For- 
tunately the alarm notes proceed- 
ing from her disturbed progeny 
keep her within a yard or so of 
the spot. It is best to clear out 
and leave them all to it just as 
quickly as one can. This hover- 
making is the hereditary habit 
transmitted by their wild pro- 
genitors; “what is bred in the 
bone will out in the flesh.” 

The rattle of cart-horse hoofs 
sounds on the pitching of the 
stables, and the carter and his 
mate will soon be there to attend 
to their beasts ; so we pass out of 
the yard again into the woodland 
road, to come back when all is 
bathed in the light of a golden 
eve: then the corn-fields above 
the farm will show out as great 
patches of dead gold, the light will 
creep up and over those fields 
until it rests on the heather- 
covered hills directly above, which 
show out in great masses of purple 
or pale rose, according to the . 
colour of the heath. Just before 
the sun dips down, a great shaft 
of golden light falls for a few 
moments on the blooming heather, 
causing it to appear like some 
gigantic upland garden, a mass of 
bloom. 

A Son or THE MARSHEs, 
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A REMINISCENCE OF TENNYSON. 


In the beginning of May 1890 
I spent two days at Farringford. 
In the short walk from where I 
left the coach to Freshwater, I 
felt — quite as much as on my 
earliest visit to Stratford-on-Avon, 
or when I first went to Grasmere, 
and walked thence to Rydal—that 
I was approaching one of the 
shrines of England ; all the more 
because the poet himself was there, 
and it was him I was going to see. 
It recalled days in Edinburgh, 
thirty-five years before, when, to 
the young student of philosophy, 
Sir William Hamilton was con- 
sidered.a demigod, and conversa- 
tion with him deemed one of the 
highest honours possible. 

In the avenue leading to the 
house, the spreading trees just 
opening into leaf, with spring 
flowers around and beneath—yel- 
low cowslips and blue forget-me- 
nots—and the song of birds in the 
branches overhead, seemed a fit- 
ting prelude to all that followed. 
Shortly after I was seated in the 
anteroom, the poet’s son appeared ; 
and, as his father was engaged, he 
said, “Come and see my mother.” 
We went into the drawing-room, 
where the old lady was reclining 
onacouch. Immediately the lines 
beginning “‘Such age, how beauti- 
ful” came into mind. No one 
could ever forget his first sight 
of Lady Tennyson, her gracious- 
ness, and the radiant though fra- 
gile beauty of old age. Both her 
eye and her voice had an inex- 
pressible charm. She inquired 
with much interest for the widow 
of one of my colleagues at the 
University, who used formerly to 
live in the island, close to Farring- 
ford, and whose family were friends 
as well as near neighbours, Soon 


afterwards Tennyson entered, and 
almost at once proposed that we 
should go out of doors. After 
short stroll on the lawn under the 
cedars, we went into the “ careless 
ordered garden,” walked round it, 
and then sat down in the small 
summer-house. It is a quaint 
rectangular garden, sloping to the 
west, where Nature and Ast blend 
happily,—orchard trees, and old- 
fashioned flower-beds, with stately 
pines around, giving to it a sense 
of perfect rest. This garden is 
truly “a haunt of ancient peace,” 
Left there alone with the bard for 
some time, I felt that I sat in the 
presence of one of the Kings of 
Men. His aged look impressed 
me. There was the keen eagle 
eye; and, although the glow of 
youth was gone, the strength of 
age was in its place. The lines of 
his face were like the furrows in 
the stem of a wrinkled oak-tree; 
but his whole bearing disclosed a 
latent strength and nobility, a re- 
serve of power, combined with a 
most courteous grace of manner. 
I was also struck by the négligé 
air of the man, so different from 
that of Browning or Arnold or 
Lowell. 

He soon threw aside his pictur- 
esque cloak, and laid down his 
broad-brimmed hat upon the table. 
He asked me about my work at 
St Andrews, and referred to that 
of his friend F. D. Maurice at 
Cambridge, asking if I knew his 
books, I gave my opinion of 
them, referring especially to the 
treatment of Medixevalism in 
Maurice’s ‘ History of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy.’ I said I 
thought it the best discussion 
of Medizval Thought which we 
had in English ; but I added that 
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the man was greater than his 
philosophy. He answered, “ You 
are right. Maurice was one of 
the greatest and best of the men 
I have ever known.” I referred 
to what had struck myself so 
much, viz., the uplifting influence 
of his conversation and the mag- 
netic effect of his mere presence 
—like that of Martineau or New- 
man, to take two very different 
cases. “Ah!” he replied; “ far 
greater than Newman, really more 
spiritual, and profounder every 
way.” 

We soon talked of the season, 
and of the poets. ‘The Promise 
of May” was all around us, and 
he quoted, with a rich musical in- 
toning of their words, passages 
from Milton, Virgil, and Lord 
Surrey. I forget the passages 
from the two former; but from 
Lord Surrey it was part of his 
sonnet on Spring :— 

“The soote season, that bud and 
bloom forth brings, 

With green hath clad the hill, and eke 
the vale. 

The nightingale with feathers new she 


SINgS ; 

The turtle to her make hath told her 
tale. 

Summer is come, for every spray now 
springs, 

Winter is worn that was the flowers’ 
bale.” 


I asked if he knew the “ Day’s 
Estival,” by our Scottish poet Alex- 
ander Hume, and quoted a stanza 
from it on the effect of sunrise :— 


“For joy the birds with boulden 
throats 
Against his visage sheen, 
Take up their kindly music-notes 
In woods and gardens green.” 


He said he preferred Lord Surrey’s 
way of putting it— 

“The Sun, when he hath spread his rays, 
And shew’d his face ten thousand ways ; 


Ten thousand things do then begin, 
To shew the life that they are in.” 
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We talked much of the Sonnet. 
He thought the best in the lan- 
guage were Milton’s, Shakespeare’s, 
and Wordsworth’s; after these 
three those by his own brother 
Charles. He said, “J at least like 
my brother’s next to those by ‘ the 
three immortals,’” ‘The Sonnet 
arrests the free sweep of genius, 
and if poets were to keep to it, it 
would cripple them ; but it is a 
fascinating kind of verse, and to 
excel in it is a rare distinction.” 
I ventured to refer to the metrical 
and structural necessity that its 
last line should form the climax,— 
both of thought and of expression, 
—in a sonnet; and that the whole 
should be like a wave breaking on 
the shore. He said, ‘‘ Not only 
so; the whole should show a con- 
tinuous advance of thought and of 
movement, like a river fed by 
rillets; as every great poem, and 
all essays and treatises, should.” 
Going back to Milton, he said that 
he had caught the spirit of his 
blank verse from Virgil, the long 
sonorous roll, of which he is such 
amaster. He quoted two passages 
from each in illustration. 

He had no great liking, he said, 
for arranging the poets in a hier- 
archy. He found so much that 
surpassed him in different ways in 
all the great ones; but he thought 
that Homer, Aischylus, Sophocles, 
Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, and 
Goethe, —these seven,—were the 
greatest of the great, up to the 
year 1800. They are not all equal 
in rank ; and, even in the work of 
that heptarchy of genius, there 
were trivial things to be found. 

He spoke of the diseased crav- 
ing to have all the trifles of a man 
of genius preserved, and of the 
positive crime of publishing what 
a poet had himself deliberately 
suppressed. If all the contents of 
a poet’s waste-basket were taken 
out and printed, and issued in a 
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volume, one result would be that 
the things which he had disowned 
would be read by many to whom 
the great things he had written 
would be unknown. He said that 
he himself had suffered in that 
way. I told him of a poem which 
Wordsworth wrote when he lived 
at Alfoxden—an unworthy record 
of a revolting crime — which he 
had the good sense never to pub- 
lish. I had not seen the original, 
but only a copy, which I threw in 
the fire as soon as I had read it. 
Tennyson was greatly pleased, and 
said, “It was the kindest thing 
you could have done.” He then 
spoke of the folly of fancying that 
all that a poet says in his verses 
must have some local meaning, or 
@ personal reference. ‘There are 
some curious creatures who go 
about fishing for the people, and 
searching for the places, which 
they fancy must have given rise 
to our poems. They don’t under- 
stand, or believe, that we have 


any imagination of our own, to 
create the people or the places. 
Of course we often describe, but 
we generally let that be known 
easily enough.” 

He quoted in this connection— 


‘* The seven elms, the poplars four 
That stand beside my father’s door.” 


These things are returned to us 
by the “great artist Memory,” 
but when critics and commentators 
search for subterranean meanings 
they generally lose themselves in 
fancies. 

We then went on—I do not 
remember what the link of con- 
nection was—to talk of Spiritual- 
ism, and the Psychical Society, in 
which he was much interested, and 
also of the problems of Theism. 
He spoke of the great Realm of 
the Unknown which surrounds us 
as being also known, and having 
Intelligence at the heart of it; 
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and he told more stories than one 
of spirit manifestations as authen- 
tic emanations from the unknown, 
and as proof that out of darkness 
light could reach us. 

Just at this stage of our talk 
Mrs Hallam Tennyson, Mrs Doug- 
las Freshfield, and her daughter 
came up the garden-walk to the 
summer-house. Miss Freshfield 
wore a hat on which was an arti- 
ficial flower, a lilac branch. It 
at once caught Tennyson’s eye, 
There was a lilac tree in bloom 
close at hand, and he said, ‘“‘ What 
is that you are wearing? It’s a 
flowery lie, it’s a speaking men- 
dacity.” He asked how she could 
wear such a thing in the month 
of May! We rose from the 
bower, and all went down the 
garden-walk to see the fig-tree at 
the foot of it, and sundry other 
things at the western entrance- 
door, where Miss Kate Greenaway 
was painting. We returned along 
a twisting alley under the rich 
green foliage of elms and ilexes, 
He spoke much of the ilex, a tree 
which he greatly admired. We 
heard both the cuckoo and the 
nightingale. ‘ Rosy plumelets” 
were on the larch. He said the 
finest larches he had ever seen 
were at Inveraray. ‘‘ What grand 
trees you have in Scotland! It’s 
nonsense to complain, as some do, 
of the want of them. Dr Johnson 
was either very unfortunate, or 
very inaccurate, or incorrectly 
reported by Boswell on this point.” 
I spoke of the vast destruction of 
our pine-forests, of noble birches 
and other trees, in our great gales. 
He lamented it, for, he said, “ Your 
Scotch fir is a magnificent tree, 
next to the oak in stateliness, and 
how glorious the colour!” He 
said he bewailed the loss of all old 
things, — old trees, old historic 
places, the old creatures of the 
forest, and of the air. ‘ Aren’t 
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your eagles getting scarce? and I 
hear that even the kingfisher is 
less common than it was.” I 
replied that both eagle and king- 
fisher were becoming almost 
extinct. 

Walking up the lane outside the 
grounds at the back of Farring- 
ford, he pointed out the view 

“beyond Freshwater to the east, 
where, as he says in a well-known 
poem, 

“ The hoary channel 
Tumbles a breaker on chalk and sand.” 


This led him to speak of prehis- 
toric things, and of the wonders 
which geology had brought to 
light. He referred to the period 
of the Weald, when there was a 
mighty estuary, like that of the 
Ganges, where we then stood; 
and when gigantic lizards, the 
iguanodon, &c., were the chief of 
living things. As we afterwards 
walked to and fro on the lawn 
under the shade of the cedars, 
sheltered by the ‘‘ groves of pine” 
(to which he refers in his poem 
addressed to Maurice), he told me 
—without the slightest touch of 
vanity — that, when he was be- 
tween thirteen and fourteen years 
of age, he wrote an epic of several 
thousand lines. His father was 
proud of it, and said he thought 
“the author would yet be one of 
the great in English literature” 
(good prophet of the future, 
thought I); “but,” he added, “I 
burned it, when I read the ear- 
liest poems of Shelley.” 

“TI don’t care a bit for various 
readings from the poets,” he said, 
“although I have changed my 
own text a good deal. I like to 
enjoy the book I am reading, and 
footnotes distract me. I like to 
read, and I just read straight on.” 

“What do you do with the 
books which are sent to you?” he 
asked, “and do you get many! 
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I have several every day, chiefly 
books of poetry or rhyme. I wish 
they would rather send me prose. 
I calculate, by the number of 
verses which the books contain, 
that I get a verse for every three 
minutes of my life ; and the worst 
of it is that nearly all the writers 
expect me to answer and acknow- 
ledge them!” He handed to me 
Dr Kynaston’s Latin version of 
“ Demeter,” a copy of which, type- 
written, he had received that 
morning. It was excellent, and 
he said he had thought of getting 
a typewriter to answer those cor- 
respondents who sent him their 
verses ! 

He then spoke of the labour nec- 
essary to produce the best things 
in poetry, and of the recasting of 
verses. He said he thought that 
almost every poet did this habitu- 
ally. It was very rarely that the 
simplest song came into the writer’s 
mind in a rush of melody all at 
once. He mentioned some one 
saying of a poet, “Oh! he didn’t 
revise his verses ; his MSS. are all 
unblotted.” ‘‘ How do you know?” 
I replied to him. ‘“ No one knows 
what the poets have done with 
their verses, as they revise them 
in their mind before they are 
written down.” He added that 
his chief work was done, not as 
Wordsworth’s was in the open air, 
but in his library, in the evenings. 
It seemed as if he needed the quiet 
of the close of day, and the medi- 
tative reverie to which it led, to 
start him productively. 

As we were going toward the 
house, @ nightingale was singing 
loud and ceaselessly. He told me 
that, while sitting in a grove, on a 
still evening, one of these birds 
was close beside him. ‘I was as 
near it as I am to you, and it did 
not cease to sing. We were 80 
close that I felt the very air move 
by its wings (I thought it was by 
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its voice), and it did not stop 
singing, or seem to notice me.” 

Next day we walked along the 
“ridge of the noble down” to- 
wards The Needles. To begin 
with, our talk was chiefly on the 
problems of philosophy, and his 
conversation on the great ques- 
tions of belief was quite as signi- 
ficant as his remarks on poetry, or 
even as his poems themselves. 
We spoke of the ‘* Metaphysical 
Society,” of which he was one of 
the original promoters, along with 
Dr Martineau, Dean Stanley, 
Huxley, and Dr Ward. He did 
not often attend, being seldom in 
London, but he thought their 
meetings very useful, For him- 
self he did not get much good 
from debating problems, especially 
ultimate ones ; but the confederacy, 
and the exchange of views which 
took place in such a society, was 
good for all its members. 

He raised the question, How 
should .philosophy be defined ? the 
“love of wisdom” was all very 
well, but to love it and seek it, 
and yet not find it, was mere 
vanity and vexation of spirit ; and 
the question was, could we find it ! 
I said that philosophy was both a 
search and a discovery ; at once a 
process and a product. ‘ Yes,” 
he replied ; “‘ but how is the pro- 
duct produced? and I want to 
know how we are to unite the One 
with the Many, and the Many 
with the All.” I said that was 
the great question of the ages, the 
radical problem of metaphysic, 
and that it was fundamentally an 
insoluble one. ‘For my part,” 
he said, “if 1 were an old Greek I 
should try to combine the doctrine 
of Parmenides with that of Hera- 
clitus, I find that both of them 
are true in part; but does not all 
metaphysic seek that which under- 
lies phenomena?” ‘Yes; and 
what it finds it reaches intuitively, 


and at first-hand. The great be. 
liefs are not conclusions deduced 
by logic, but premisses grasped by 
intuition. I think it is not analy. 
sis, with a view to new inductions, 
that we need nowadays, so much 
as a new philosophical synthesis,” 
“ Well,” he said, “we must get to 
some height above phenomena, 
We must climb up, and we can’t 
ascend a ladder without rungs, 
Isn’t the ladder of analogy very 
useful in metaphysics?” “It is, 
but why not dispense with a ladder 
altogether? It’s chief use is to 
enable us to leap from it, and to 
reach the infinite, not by a tedious 
process of ascent, but by seeing it 
everywhere within the finite,” 
“Yes; I agree with that, and I 
have tried to show something like 
it in some of my poems; but the 
outward world, where the ladders 
and symbols are, is surely more of 
a veil which hides the Infinite 
than a mirror which reveals it.” 
“Yes; and Browning put this 
well— 


‘Some say Creation’s meant to shew 
Him forth ; 

I say it’s meant to hide Him all it 
can.’” 


He then spoke of Darwin, and 
of the great truth in evolution; 
but it was only one side of a truth 
that had two sides. “ All things 
are double one against another.” 
He also spoke of Bruno, with 
whom he had much sympathy. 
From this we passed to the sub- 
ject of Immortality. I ventured 
to say that it was a more pressing 
problem in our time than even 
that of theism, and that agnosti- 
cism had undermined it in many 
quarters. He said he did not re- 
quire argumentative proof of a 
future life, and referred me to 
‘In Memoriam.” He had nothing 
further to say ; and, although his 
faith was not stated dogmatically 
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in that poem, every one could see 
that he believed in the survival of 
the individual. ‘ Annihilation 
was impossible, and inconceivable. 
We are parts of the infinite 
Whole; and when we die, and 
our souls touch the great Anima 
mundi, who knows what new 
powers may spring to life within 
us, and old ones awaken from 
sleep, all due to that touch.” 
The subject of Free-Will was 
next talked of, and he referred 
to the way in which it had 
been discussed by Dr Ward, and 
in the columns of the ‘Spec- 
tator. He said he liked the 
‘Spectator.’ He did not always 
with its literary articles, 
but its philosophy was good. Here 
the conversation turned to the 
newspaper press, and to politics. 
In politics, as elsewhere, he strove 
to shun “the falsehood of ex- 
tremes.” He was a Liberal Con- 
servative, and a Oonservative 
Liberal. He had written, 


“He is the true conservative 
Who lops the mouldered branch away.” 


“ But,” said he, “the branch must 
be a mouldered one, before we 
should venture to lop it off.” 
Listening to the wind in the 
trees, and to the sound of running 
water—although it was the very 
tiniest of rillets—led us away from 
philosophy, and he talked of Sir 
Walter Scott, characterising him 
- as the greatest novelist of all 
time. He said, “ What a gift it 
was that Scotland gave to the 
world in him. And your Burns! 
he is supreme amongst your 
poets.” He praised Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott, as one of the finest 
of biographies; and my happen- 
ing to mention an anecdote of 
Scott from that book led to our 
spending the greater part of the 
rest of our walk in the telling 
of stories. Tennyson was an 
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admirable story - teller. He 
asked me for some good Scotch 
anecdotes, and I gave him some, 
but he was able to cap each of 
them with a better one of his 
own—all of which he told with 
arch humour and simplicity. 

He then told some anecdotes of 
a visit to Scotland. After he had 
left an inn in the island of Skye, 
the landlord was asked, “‘ Did he 
know who had been staying in his 
house? It was the poet Tenny- 
son.” He replied, “ Lor’—to think 
o’ that! and sure I thoucht he 
wasashentleman!” Near Stirling 
the same remark was made to the 
keeper of the hotel where he had 
stayed. ‘Do you ken who you 
had wi’ you tother night?” 
“Naa; but he was a pleesant 
shentleman.” ‘It was Tennyson, 
the poet.” ‘ An’ wha’ may he be?” 
“Oh, he is a writer o’ verses, sich 
as ye see i’ the papers.” “Noo, 
to think o’ that! jeest a pooblic 
writer, an’ I gied him ma best 
bedroom!” Of Mrs Tennyson, 
however, the landlord remarked, 
“Oh! but she was an angel.” 

I have said that the conver- 
sational power of Tennyson struck 
me quite as much as his poetry 
had done for forty years. To ex- 
plain this I must compare it with 
that of some of his contemporaries. 
It was not like the meteoric flashes 
and fireworks of Oarlyle’s talk, 
which sometimes dazzled as much 
as it instructed; and it had not 
that torrent-rush in which Carlyle 
so often indulged. It was far 
more restrained. It had neither 
the continuousness nor the range 
of Browning’s many-sided conver- 
sation; nor did it possess the 
charm of the ethereal visionariness 
of Newman’s. It lacked the ful- 
ness and the consummate sweep 
of Mr Ruskin’s talk ; and it had 
neither the historic range and 
brilliance of Dean Stanley’s, nor 
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the fascinating subtlety — the 
elevation and the depth com- 
bined —of that of the late F. 
D. Maurice. But it was clear 
as crystal, and calm as well as 
clear. It was terse and exact, 
precise and luminous. Nota word 
was wasted, and every phrase was 
suggestive. Tennyson did not 
monopolise conversation. He 
wished to know what other people 
thought, and therefore to hear 
them state it, that he might under- 
stand their position and ideas. 
But in all his talk on great prob- 
lems, he at once got to their es- 
sence, sounding their depths with 
ease ; or, to change the illustration, 
he seized the kernel, and let the 
shell and its fragments alone. 
There was a wonderful simplicity 
allied to his clear vision and his 
strength. He was more child-like 
than the majority of his contem- 
poraries; and, along with this, 
there was—what I have already 
_ mentioned —a great reserve of 

power. His appreciation of other 
workers belonging to his time 
was remarkable. Neither he nor 
Browning disparaged their con- 
temporaries, as Oarlyle so often 
did, when he spotted their weak- 
nesses, and put them in the pillory. 
From first to last, Tennyson seemed 
to look sympathetically on all good 
work; and he had a_ special 
veneration for the strong silent 


thinkers and workers. He was an 
idealist at heart. Underneath the 
realism of his nature, this other 
feature rose above it. He was not 
so much of a Platonist as a Berke- 
leyan, but faith in the great Kan- 
tian triad (God, Duty, Immortality) 
dominated his life—God being to 
him both personal and impersonal, 
Duty being continuous unselfish 
devotion to the good of all, and 
Immortality the survival not only 
of the race, but of all the units in 
it. If in “In Memoriam” the 
“wild unrest,” as well as the 
‘honest doubt” of our nineteenth 
century is embodied, a partial 
solution of the great enigma is, at 
the same time, offered ; and while 
the intellectual form of his theism 
found expression in such lines as 


** He, they, one, all, within, without, 
The Power in darkness which we guess,” 


its practical outcome was the atti- 
tude of trust and worship. 

Tennyson appreciated the work 
of Darwin and of Spencer far more 
than Carlyle did, and many of the 
ideas and conclusions of modern 
Science are to be found in his 
poetry. Nevertheless he knew the 
limitations of Science, and he held 
that it was the noble office of 
Poetry, Philosophy, and Religion 
combined to supplement and fin- 
ally to transcend it. 

Witiiam KNicHrt. 
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The Prisons of Siberia. 


THE PRISONS OF SIBERIA. 


III, 


THE SILVER MINES OF NERTCHINSK. 


Tue penal settlement of Nert- 
chinsk may be described in a gen- 
eral way as lying within the wedge 
of land enclosed by the rivers 
Shilka and Argun, immediately 
above the point where, by their 
union, the great Amur is born. 
It is thus spread over a vast in- 
definite area, that at its broadest 
point measures 400 versts across, 
while nowhere can it be traversed 
under a journey of 100 versts. 
From the point of view of the 
prison inspector it is an institution 
by itself, under the direction of 
a special resident administrator, 
and divided, on account of its size, 
into two zones—the Zerentuisky 
and Algatchinsky. In the first 
of these are situated the Zerentui, 
Maltsevsky, and Kadainsky pris- 
ons, and the Kutomarsky bar- 
racks, to which last the “ free-com- 
mands” are sent in summer for 
labour in the silver-melting works : 
they return again in the autumn 
to the stations whence they came. 
In the second zone are found the 
prisons of Algatchi, Akatui, and 
Pokrofisky, and the poorhouses of 
Alexandrofisky. 

Formerly there was a third zone, 
but in 1893 the Kara prison dis- 
trict, round which Mr Kennan’s 
work may be said to revolve, was 
closed. Kara is now but a name, 
and quickly the place shall know 
itno more. On the first of Jan- 
uary 1895 twenty-three politicals 
still remained in “ free-command,” 
in addition to a few ordinary crim- 
inals. Last summer the number 
of the former had fallen to thirteen, 
a decrease due to the fact that 


politicals condemned to hard labour 
are now despatched to Akatui. 
The Zerentui, Maltsevsky, Ka- 
dainsky, Algatchi, Pokroffsky, and 
Akatui prisons are situated, then, 
at the silver-plumbago mines of 
the Nertchinsk mining district, 
while the smelting is done at 
Kutomarsky. In 1894 the average 
daily number of persons of both 
sexes located at these centres 
was 2800 ; but if we include all the 
stations in the district, the total 
number of offenders slightly ex- 
ceeded 3000. Again, only three- 
fifths of the criminal population 
were actually within prison walls. 
The money earned (1894) by the 
convicts, on a system already ex- 
plained, was barely 22,000 roubles. 
During the same year over 1200 
patients were treated in the five 
lazarets of the district, in which 
the death rate was 4 per cent. 


While the town of Srjetensk is 
only 98 versts farther east from 
Nertchinsk along the great post- 
road, we must go nearly 300 to 
the south-east before we reach the 
centre of the Nertchinsk Penal 


Settlement. In leaving the town 
of Nertchinsk, we pass under a 
large white-painted wooden arch, 
which bears on one side the date 
of its foundation in 1653, and on 
the other the date of the visit of 
the present Emperor in 1891. We 
emerge from beneath it on to a 
wide wind-swept plain, on the 
edge of which the upper end of 
the town is built. Beyond it, in 
the vicinity of the Shilka, the 
country becomes broken up into 
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little valleys, up and down which 
our horses drag us, till we come 
suddenly on the noble river that 
drains this region. Itself formed 
by the union of the Ingoda and 
the Onon, the Shilka descends 
through a course of 700 miles 
before it meets the Argun as de- 
scribed above. At many points 
the bed of this fierce flood is con- 
fined by high cliffs, rising abruptly 
on either side. Even where these 
retreat, so that a little space is 
left for daring settlers to take up 
their abode, it almost seems a 
temptation of Providence to dwell 
so near its uncertain flow. 

Here, on the granite cliffs, some 
Chinese coolies were at work, pre- 
paring a way for the Petersburg- 
Pekin express of the future, and 
chanting awhile their singularly 
unmelodious lays. The Chinese 
are overflowing into Siberia; and 
the Russians, who will in time be 
confronted with the same prob- 
lem that engages the attention of 
Americans and Australians to- 
day, seem meanwhile content to 
look on. In Krasnoyarsk there is 
at any rate one Chinese tea-store ; in 
Irkutsk there is at least one short 
street where the Celestials have 
_ planted themselves ; but in Verkhni- 

Udinsk two sides of the large 
merchants’ square in the centre 
of the town is hung with Chinese 
signboards, and farther east their 
quarter forms a conspicuous fea- 
ture of every town. Already much 
of the small trade of Central 
Siberia is in Ohinese hands. Ad- 
vantage is increasingly taken of 
the cheaper coolie labour. This 
proceeds quietly at present. The 
patriotism of the Russian people 
manifests itself only after it has 
been thoroughly aroused. In time 
of peace it is at a discount: one 
day the crisis will come. 

The Russian and Ohinese lan- 
guages seem to present mutual 


difficulties. The worthy chief of 
police at Verkhni-Udinsk confessed 
to failure in his attempt merely to 
master the names of the natives of 
the Flowery Land who were under 
his baton. He had thereforedubbed 
them all with Russian names on 
a system known only to himself, 
But “pigeon Russian” attains its 
most sublime height in the pro- 
nunciation of the word “ ruble,” 
which the vendors of silk and tea 
roll on their tongues like some 
sweet morsel. 

We crossed the Shilka in a 
pendulum ferry-boat, and crawled 
up a steep valley in the shade of 
larch and alder, spruce and birch. 
The cart-road, cruelly denuded by 
torrential streams even to the ex- 
posure of its deeply buried skeleton 
of close-set pine, together with the 
black-and-white painted posts that 
registered on one side an increas- 
ing and on the other side a de- 
creasing tale of versts, was all of 
artificiality that met the eye. Soon 
we left this behind, and traversed 
country where the ground vegeta- 
tion was absolutely dazzling. Talk 
of the Field of the Cloth-of-Gold ! 
Look at that open strip guarded 
by a cordon of young trees. It is 
a natural carpet of orange trollius, 
into which groundwork the green 
grass works itself in natural light 
patterns, while bluebells form a 
straggling border. A little farther 
on, a delicate pink willow-herb and 
pale-blue wild geraniums grow to- 
gether in rich profusion. Again 
we pass a place where a burnet 
with rich dark crimson velvety 
head is dominant, and shortly 
after, all these blend with purple 
and yellow ox-eyed daisies, scarlet 
Turk’s-cap and yellow day-lilies, 
peonies, milkworts, speedwells, 
teasels, and grasses innumerable 
in wealth of floral beauty. 

The stages are longer than in 
the West, with no intermediate 
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villages to break their monotony. 
When you do come upon one, it 
shows no symmetry of form: the 
log huts are set down anywhere, 
and the bark of trees is often 
requisitioned to roof them. Once 
we have to halt till a small cara- 
van of telyegas goes past. Four or 
five soldiers with fixed bayonets 
are in charge, and carefully watch 
the drivers. The freight is am- 
munition, and the rough untidy 
appearance of the Cossacks, often 
with torn uniforms, demonstrates 
forcibly how remote we are from 
headquarters. While we are driv- 
ing across an open stretch of 
country, two large black birds rise 
out of a reedy patch of ground 
far to our right—too far for us 
to make out distinctly what they 
are. Our driver hazards the 
suggestion that they are black 
swans, and adds that there is an 
“acid spring” at the spot where 
they rose: Siberia has known and 
unknown mineral springs. And 
so, now climbing wood-clad hills, 
now descending into the broad 
plains that they encompass, we 
gradually push on towards our 
destination. 

Finally there comes a time when 
the last tree fades on the horizon, 
and we launch out on an immense 
sea of gently undulating hills, low 
and grass-covered, each of which is 
regularly succeeded by a corre- 
sponding trough. The child re- 
marks how the scenery flies by as 
he gazes out of the window of the 
steady train that carries him from 
one place to another in our land ; 
and if the same insensibility to 
motion had been possible in the 
jolting kolyaska, one could well 
have imagined that the great green 
billows that rolled past us, and 
the broad depressions that suc- 
ceeded them, had a less solid con- 
sistency than the stern facts 
demanded. It was late at night 
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when we drove up to the prison of 
Gorni-Zerentui, and a watchman, 
enveloped in a shuba—for the 
August nights were chilly — 
directed us to the residence of 
the natchalnik. The large white 
building rose ghost-like out of a 
hollow: lights were still burn- 
ing at certain of the windows, 
and one could hear the tread of 
the sentries on their beats at each 
of the four corners of the sur- 
rounding wall. Tomiline, the 
former matchalnik, has been, 
unfortunately for the prisoners, 
superseded in the chief command. 
With a kiss on either cheek he 
greeted my companion, his friend 
of yore, and we found Vassilieff 
the new chief, and the vice-gover- 
nor of Zabaikalia there. The 
latter happened to be on his 
annual tour of inspection, which 
meant that one would see every- 
thing at its best, arranged with 
due care. 

At Gorni-Zerentui there is pro- 
vision for 300 men, but many of 
them were away forming part of a 
contingent of 600 convicts from 
the Nertchinsk Penal Settlement 
who were at work on the railway. 
This form of labour has largely 
superseded employment in the 
mines. Of that large gang, which 
was so poorly sentinelled that it 
was possible for every man of them 
to have escaped, only one had 
done so up to the end of July. 
At a certain village 100 versts to 
the east of Tchita, twenty-three 
convicts were trusted to work 
without a soldier in charge of 
them. ‘How was this possible? 
Convicts were early employed on 
the railway, but the engineers 
considered their work as poor and 
slow ; the men showed no interest 
in it. The governor of Zabaikalia 
then made an arrangement where- 
by he engaged to provide the rail- 
way authorities with 600 men from 
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the Nertchinsk Settlement, who 
would do a stated amount of work 
in a certain time, on the condition 
that they received one-tenth of the 
value of their work. I am not 
aware of the precise terms of the 
settlement ; but if we assume that 
it provided that each convict was 
to do 70 kopecks’ worth of work 

r diem (which cannot be very far 
off the actual figure), we see that 
this meant that each convict would 
only earn 7 kopecks daily. The 
convicts refused to do their part 
of the transaction, and, taking 
matters pretty much as they chose, 
did not accomplish more than 50 
kopecks’ worth daily. Naturally 
the railway authorities complained, 
and the usual prison screws were 
applied to the men, but without 
success: the whole movement 
seemed doomed to failure. There- 
upon the governor conceived the 
idea of extending the arrangement, 
so that the full value of whatever 
work each man did over and above 


his 70 kopecks’ worth should go 


directly into his pocket. The 
effect was magical: the men went 
to work with a will, and it was 
said that some of them actually 
cleared half a rouble on a day’s 
toil. Here, then, was the secret 
of the extraordinary record given 
above. It did not pay a man to 
run away; on the contrary, it 
was distinctly to his advantage to 
stay and work. 

Tomiline was another type of 
natchalnik who is essentially popu- 
lar with his men. His superior 
has not the same reputation for 
clemency, although his ability is 
undeniable. Last year, when 
Tomiline was returning from a 
visit to Russia, his tarantass broke 
down on thegreat highroad between 
two post-stations. Three men, 
who happened to be passing along, 
came up and gave assistance to 
him and his yemstchik in repairing 
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the fractured vehicle, This done 
with apparent success, the natchal- 
nik slipped a few coins into their 
hands, asking who they were, and 
whither they were going. One of 
them replied casually that they 
were travelling from one monas- 
tery to another, begging their 
way. “Nonsense,” said the now 
curious official, ‘you know per- 
fectly well that there are not more 
monasteries in Siberia than fingers 
on my hands” ; and becoming sus- 
picious, he added in an undertone, 
“Tell me, do you know anything 
about Kara?” The men were 
silent, and then he noticed a pecu- 
liar smile flitting across the face 
ofoneof them. The truth flashed 
through Tomiline’s mind in an 
instant, and he demanded sharply, 
“Do you know whol am?” They 
said they thought they did; where- 
upon, fully convinced of the cor- 
rectness of his judgment, he in- 
quired from what prison they had 
escaped. ‘“ From Gorni-Zerentui.” 
The genial little man was not in 
the least taken aback, but quietly 
asked them how things had been 
going on in his absence. The 
brodyags set his mind at rest on 
a variety of matters. Finally, 
overcome by the ludicrous side 
of the situation, he burst out 
laughing, and said, “Well, you 
know, I can’t take you back with 
me in my pocket, and I don’t sup- 
pose that you will come.” He 
then wished them good-bye. A 
little way on his tarantass broke 
down a second time, and the men 
ran back to help him again. Then 
they bade one another farewell, 
and went on their separate ways. 

The prison, which was finished 
in 1888, is a three-storeyed, white- 
plastered brick building, lying in 
a depression at the foot of a gen- 
tle slope. The village where 
the “free-commands” and some 
other exile settlers live is almost 
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vis-a-vis, nestling in a hollow of 
the hill opposite. On the same 
side as the prison, but about a 
yerst farther up the main valley, 
is a long double line of miser- 
able cabins, where the voluntary 
followers reside. 

Immediately behind the prison 
stands one of a small number of 
children’s homes that have been 
founded at each of the more im- 
portant penal stations. These are 
supported by private subscription, 
and managed by a Petersburg 
committee, of which the Empress 
is patroness, and Madame Narish- 
kine the moving spirit. As we 
walked towards it, one could not 
help noticing what looked like 
gigantic rabbit-scrapings far up on 
the hillside. They marked the 
pithead of other days. Thirty 
years ago the interior of the mine 
collapsed, and since that date it 
has not been worked. Tastefully 
erected in wood and surrounded 
by a neatly tended garden, the 


buildings that comprised the home 
were the most attractive in the 


place. In the front of the prin- 
cipal house was a large schoolroom 
hung with pictures of the saints. 
Towards the ends of the back wall 
of this apartment, two doors led 
out into long narrow halls, the 
windows of which faced each other 
across the intervening space. Off 
the other side of these corridors 
opened dormitories. Down the 
length of the halls under the win- 
dows ran two narrow shelves, on 
each of which was a row of wood- 
en bowls of soup, with a wooden 
spoon and a thick slice of bread 
lying by. A child stood opposite 
each bowl, the boys being in one 
hall and the girls in the other. 
One little fellow who had been 
left in the front room then rang a 
bell, whereupon the two lines filed 
in by their door, and closed up in 
two separate bodies. They then 
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sang their “Grace before meat,” 
and retired in the reverse order to 
that in which they had entered. 
As the space between the corridors, 
which were not very far apart, was 
vacant, the boys, when the win- 
dows were open, looked out on the 
girls immediately opposite to them, 
and vice versa. So they laughed 
and chatted across as they ate. 
The little girls, whose hair was 
close cropped, wore navy-blue serge 
dresses, and white aprons. In the 
dormitories each had a cot, with 
mattress, pillow, sheet, and blanket. 
The boys had suits of unbleached 
linen ; but their beds were rougher, 
and grouped in fours, the heads 
being together in pairs, with a little 
raised partition between. The 
girls are taught to sew and knit, 
while the boys learn a trade— 
bootmaking or carpentry chiefly— 
in little workshops. At that time 
there were some seventy children 
of both sexes in the institution, of 
whom the youngest was a found- 
ling baby girl. In spite of the 
obvious advantages of such a home, 
it is with the greatest difficulty 
that the prisoners are prevailed 
upon to part with their children, 
though but for a time. 

After this we visited the strange 
settlement of those who had fol- 
lowed in the prisoners’ wake— 
wives, children, lovers, more rarely 
husbands. The dwellings were 
primitive to the last degree, being 
largely composed of wicker-work. 
When an occupant no longer needs 
the scanty shelter offered by such 
a home because she can join her 
liberated mate in the “ free-com- 
mand,” she attempts to sell it to 
some new-comer. Forty-five 
roubles is a common price in such 
a transaction. The majority of 
the cabins were slightly sunk, so 
that one stepped down in entering. 
From the outside the walls ap- 
peared to be made of birch branches 
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carefully intertwined with an occa- 
sional strengthening plank, the 
whole being filled in and daubed 
over with earth. The square roof 
was likewise covered with soil, so 
that it supported a thick growth 
of grasses and wild-flowers. The 
interior was divided into two un- 
equal compartments. From the 
inside the wall of the larger room 
was seen to be as described, but 
the other chamber, which opened 
off it, contained the whitewashed 
brick stove, and was accordingly 
more stoutly bolstered up with 
boards internally, and in some 
cases was built entirely of brick. 
One had almost to get down 
on to one’s knees to enter 
this warm winter den. Even now 
difficulties did not end, for inside 
there was hardly room to turn, 
while it was necessary to stoop all 
the time, and the only places on 
which it was possible to recline 
were the stove or the floor. Olothes 
and goods were commonly stored 
in the outer room. Similar dwel- 
lings on a grander scale contained 
more rooms, and were not sunk, 
while the inner room was sub- 
divided into two, and built partly 
of logs. About the door of each 
hut played a motley group of 
horses, pigs, cows, calves, hens, 
and dirty little children, under the 
eyes of the ill-dressed followers of 
the law-breakers. At the far end 
of the street one walked into rich 
pasture-land, where within twenty 
yards of this squalor were flower- 
ing edelweiss, yellow poppies, pink 
bluebells, and rich peonies. Far- 
ther down in the sleepy hollow 
some convicts were drawing water, 
and in the low scrub that clothed 
the base of the hillside stood four 
sentries, at corners of an imagin- 
ary square, watching them, their 
white jackets just rising above the 


n. 
When I rejoined the vice- 
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governor, who had been photo. 
graphing the prison from the end 
of the line of cabins, he was en- 
gaged in earnest conversation with 
a middle-aged man. There was a 
quiet proud look about the latter 
that at once attracted one, dwel- 
ling as it did in a face with which, 
on the whole, Time had not dealt 
roughly, while his clear grey eyes 
glowed with suppressed emotion, 
“It was curious,” he was saying 
to the vice-governor, “ remarkable; 
I declared from the beginning that 
I was not guilty, but somehow 
everything that I said seemed to 
turn against me. My innocency 
was clear as the noonday sun to 
my mind, and yet I could not 
prove it: whatever evidence I ad- 
duced, by some remarkable per- 
version went against me.” He 
had been sentenced to hard labour 
for life for the murder of a man 
who had mysteriously disappeared 
from a Russian village. Suspicion 
had fallen on him, as he was the 
last to be seen with the missing 
man; but at the trial, as he re- 
marked, he was damned in some 
hideous way by his own evidence, 
do what he liked. And now, after 
ten years, the man who had so 
strangely disappeared, and who 
was supposed to have been mur- 
dered by our story-teller, had re- 
turned to his village in Russia, 
having himself run off conscience- 
struck on some account. Less 
than a week before, the man who 
faced us had received notice of his 
release by telegram: hence the 
triumphant calm that reigned 
in his countenance. One wanted 
to know if he would or could 
demand any compensation for 
these ten lost years. “No,” he 
said, with a sad smile—knowing 
probably the futility of such an 
idea—‘“‘ No; it is sufficient com- 
pensation to me that the world 
now knows that I spoke the truth. 
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I am well repaid for the past in 
being vindicated, even if it is so 
late.” Noble soul! the proudest 
man in the land, to whom the loss 
of ten long years was as nothing 
compared with the possession of 
a clean conscience, the misery he 
had undergone more than atoned 
for by the consciousness of the 
victory of truth—his truth— be- 
fore the eyes of his fellow-men. 

The character of the surroundings 
naturally makes the natives very 
sensitive as to the question of their 
ancestry. Unfortunate suggestions 
are treated by genuine settlers with 
withering scorn, Thus my com- 
panion was unlucky enough on one 
occasion to mildly ask our driver 
how long it was since he had left 
Russia, The irate yemstchik turned 
round in an instant, and with stern 
emphasis replied that he had been 
born here, as had his father and his 
grandfather before him: whereupon 
there was an awkward pause. 

We continued our drive to 
Algatchi, an important point in 
the second zone. Westill wandered 
through broad valleyslying between 
the grass-clad mounds, whose inter- 
nal rocky structure was occasional- 
ly evidenced by the sharp outline 
of their crest. Indeed the under- 
lying strata had sometimes so far 
forgotten themselves as to rend 
their green mantle, and protrude a 
long ragged edge. The floral wealth 
showed no decrease. Earlier in 
the season broad acres must have 
been covered by a purple cypri- 
pedium; at the moment a large 
blue campanula, umbellifere, labi- 
ates, and teasels in a hundred 
different shades, with the soft 
velvety burnet, almost buried 
everything else. We drove all 
night, and, being now beyond the 
sphere of post-stations, had to 
employ peasant horses, and still 
more peasant drivers. 

After a continuous stretch of 
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eighteen hours, we reach Algatchi. 
The native Oossack population 
inhabit well-appointed cottages in 
one part of the village, which is 
built round the end and along the 
side of one of the two slopes that 
meet to form a valley. lear the 
head of this valley, about a mile 
above the prison, which happens 
to be the last building in the 
village, are the mines. Long before 
the settlement itself came into 
view, certain white dots high up 
on the slope suggested the existence 
ofa cemetery there. But on nearer 
approach they resolved themselves 
into the rude rough cabins and 
huts that form the homes of volun- 
taries and ‘“‘free-commands.” Many 
of these dwellings are simply holes 
drilled into the side of the hill; 
but the mouth of the artificial cave 
is built up, according to the means 
of the troglodyte, either with wood 
or with whitewashed brick that 
shows up well against the green. 
We are soon surrounded by the 
life of the place. A new house is 
about to be erected, and four sol- 
diers stand on guard, while the 
convicts dig at the foundations. 
But for many there is no such 
strict surveillance. It depends on 
the individual, and the stage of his 
prison career. Thus an additional 
labourer is marched down to work, 
closely followed by two soldiers 
with rifles and bayonets, while at 
the same time another convict, in 
charge of a bullock-cart engaged 
in carrying stones to the scene 
of operations, pursues his task 
unattended. Again, a dozen others 
may be seen at work in a distant 
garden, and no man heeds them. 
The prison, built on the side of 
the hill within sight of the mines, 
is only six years old, but seems to 
have been badly constructed. A 
series of rough stone steps leads 
up from the road to its high-level. 
It is surrounded by an oblong 
T 
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white stone wall. The warder at 
the gate has to be prompted to 
recite the formula used in address- 
ing a visiting-officer, and which 
consists in reeling off, in one 
breath, a long sentence setting 
forth the condition of the prison 
on that day, and the number of 
people incarcerated. The barracks 
inside are all one-storeyed, of wood, 
with a stone foundation. There 
are half-a-dozen of them, and one 
with no special distinguishing fea- 
ture avails as hospital; but its 
condition was poor. Most were 
long and narrow, traversed from 
end to end by a lighted corridor 
with kameras opening off the other 
side. There were rarely more than 
a dezen men in the rooms, which 
were well aired at the moment by 
two open windows; but it was 
Number of 


hours’ work 
in the day. 


Month. 


Jan. 


: F 7 
- Feb. , , 8} 
. 9 


March 
April. ;? 
May. ~ 
June , : 11 
July , : ll 
Aug... . 10 
Sept. ‘ ‘ 9 
Oct. ‘ ; 8} 
Nov. ° ‘ 7 

Dec. ’ ‘ 7 
But these regulations are enforced 
very much in accordance with the 
temperament of the natchalnik. 
I have said that everybody was 
busily employed; but it had been 
found too tedious to conduct the 
prisoners back and forwards be- 
tween the mines and prison: four 
times daily, and so, as I under- 
stand, they worked from six to 
two, with a shorter break in the 
forenoon, and then returned home 
earlier in the afternoon. It was 
my misfortune not to be able to 
visit the Algatchi mines: the men 
had just come in when we arrived, 
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noticeable that holes had been cut 
in the corridor wall to assist the 
ventilation. The flooring was bad, 
One observed books lying about in 
several of the rooms. We unfor. 
tunately arrived late in the after. 
noon, only in time to see the men 
come in from their day’s work in 
the mines. Several were in leg- 
fetters, but, with the exception of 
the older men, one could not say 
that they looked very tired and 
worn out. ‘They were a singu- 
larly unattractive lot of men; one 
felt distrustful even of the best 
faces. 

Eight months of work in the 
mines is reckoned as a year of hard 
labour. The following are the 
regulation hours of work, which 
are thus seen to change with the 
seasons of the year :— 


Afternoon’s work— 
Commences. Ends. 


12 
12.30 


Ends. 


12.30 
12 


12 
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and we had to go on that night. 
The condition of the mines, how- 
ever, was frankly stated as being 
none too good, the worn ladders 
and insufficient stays in the shafts 
and galleries making the labour by 
no means free of danger. Here 
also you find the type of natchalnik 
that many would have us believe 
is dominant throughout Siberia. 
Sour and severe are the two ad- 
jectives that one would have 
applied to him after six hours’ 
acquaintance. And as I have 
discovered since my return that 
he has been lately denounced in 
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Russian literature, I feel justified 
in the impression, formed at the 
time, that the one place to be 
avoided at the present time by 
the man condemned to residence 
in the Nertchinsk Penal Settle- 
ment is Algatchi. 

Once more we were on the road. 
After a stiff climb over a more 
than usually steep hill, we ran 
down into country in no way dif- 
fering from that on the other side 
of the watershed. The enormous 
green mounds still rose around us, 
but regular square brown patches 
on their sides betrayed the agri- 
cultural bent of the inhabitants, 
whoever they might be. We 
came to a village of the origi- 
nal Tungusian people. The main 
body of this tribe was driven 
to the north by the Buriats, but 
some were left in the south. The 
Southerners are a very gracious, 
gently spoken, clean, and thrifty 
people, who have always won the 
respect of travellers. The cottage 


that we entered was a great con- 
trast to those of the Siberian 


people proper. We took it by 
surprise, only to find it a model of 
tidiness, and the goodwife further 
ingratiated herself by setting be- 
fore us certain unsweetened cakes, 
such as we had never yet tasted in 
the land. Her husband drove us 
to the next village, and judged 
by his garments he would have 
been set down as destitute, for 
his coat had four rents in the 
body, and both sleeves were badly 
split; yet this dilettante beggar 
owned seventy horses and a like 
number of cattle. 

Akatui has impressed all visitors 
unfavourably. It lies in a narrow, 
thickly wooded valley, the hills on 
either side of which are abrupt in 
their elevation. But I confess 
that when we rounded a corner, 
and drove into the clearing in the 
birch-wood where the settlement 
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is situated, I felt for a moment 
that this was the choicest spot in 
the Nertchinsk Penal District. 
The surroundings were almost 
Swiss in their beauty and solitude. 
On a levelled foundation by the 
banks of the little stream that 
tosses down the valley stood a 
picturesque church, simplicity it- 
self, with its dark-brown beams, 
white painted windows, green roof 
and spire, while three black-and- 
white kids had lain down in the 
cool shelter of the porch. 

We had already passed an odd 
hut or two before we found our- 
selves between two rows of more 
substantial buildings. On the 
right in order came the house of 
the natchalnik, with the prison 
storehouses opposite ; then a larger 
building — the residence of the 
under officers — with the prison 
buildings vis-a-vis, enclosed by a 
square whitewashed wall. The in- 
ternal arrangements of the prison 
buildings differed little from those 
at Algatchi, and again there was 
no trace of overcrowding. Each 
man had his own little mattress, 
although here especially they are 
supposed to lie on the hard plat- 
forms only. In the largest corpus 
a respectable library had been set 
up, of- which the constituent 
volumes roamed all over the jail, 
being visible in several of the 
kameras. Across the corridor 
from it were two men in a 
room by themselves, under sen- 
tence for life for having sold plans 
of fortifications to the Austrian 
Government. One of them was 
binding a copy of Dostoyefisky’s 
‘ Memories of a Dead House,’ while 
the other spent his time in making 
small portmanteaus. 

The lazaret, though set by itself 
in a corner, was within the same 
pale as the rest of the buildings. 
Infectious cases were lodged under 
the same roof as the non-infectious, 
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but in a different room. At the 
end of the passage, in a room per- 
haps 12 feet long, 8 broad, and 12 
high, lighted by a single window 
with the grating inside, Slavinsky, 
one of the few politicals in Siberia 
at present supposed to be working 
in hard labour, was confined. Of 
medium height, with reddish hair 
—close shaven on the right—and 
beard, spectacled, and dressed in 
a rough grey coat, trousers, and 
cap, together with tall boots, he 
looked worthy of his career. He 
had been first arrested in Berlin 
for some unimportant political of- 
fence, and had known the interior 
of the Moabit Prison in that town. 
Advised, however, to assert his 
Russo- Polish extraction, he was 
promptly extradited, but got deeply 
implicated in a conspiracy in Rus- 
sia, for which he was sentenced to 
death. This sentence was, how- 
ever, commuted to penal servitude 
for life, while, by the manifesto 
issued ‘at the recent Coronation, 
the length of his term has been 
reduced to twenty years. He was 
able to give a very interesting 
comparison between prison life 
in the German capital and at 
Akatui, the verdict being greatly 
in favour of the latter. He main- 
tained that while in the former 
place it was useless to expect any 
amelioration in one’s lot, or any 
elasticity in the prison administra- 
tion, at Akatui enforcement of the 
laws was tempered with humanity, 
and one could count on certain re- 
laxations at times. I have since 
gone over the Moabit Prison, and 
any judgment that one could form 
from a single visit only bears out 
the truth of what Slavinsky said. 
The walls of his room weresimply 
the outer logs, with their rough 
caulking very much in evidence. 
Through one corner broke the 
small stove that heats his and the 
adjoining room during the long 


cold winter. Another corner was 
filled by a large tea-chest: above 
it was a shelf and bracket covered 
with books and journals. Before 
the window stood a table with 
writing materials, and wedged in 
between it and the wall was his 
bed, with his own linen and a 
prison blanket, on the top of which 
crouched a tame pet rabbit. Round 
the walls hung various articles, 
from coats down to a spring- 
balance: one or two medicine- 
bottles lay on the window -sill. 
He had worked in chains in the 
mines, but his health broke down 
completely. First the fetters were 
removed, and then he was taken 
into the hospital and given this 
separate little ward to himself. 
His great interest is meteorology, 
in pursuit of which he is allowed 
to go out three times in the day 
to a little wooden observatory 
erected at a short distance from 
the prison, where he makes and 
records his observations. He pro- 
posed that we should come and 
see it. The natchalnik met us in 
the yard, and, just as we were 
going out, Slavinsky stopped and 
with an amused sort of expression 
said to the governor, ‘‘ You have 
forgotten something.” ‘ What do 
you mean?” ‘My guard.” ‘Oh, 
that doesn’t matter,” said the 
lenient chief. ‘‘ Come, now,” said 
the Terrorist, ‘‘you must do the 
thing properly. Give me my 
guard.” And he refused to budge 
till a soldier came up and marched 
behind, when he stepped off in the 
joy of victory. Asa matter of fact, 
Slavinsky never has any one to 
look after him when he goes to his 
observatory. Further, this would- 
be overthrower of the Russian 
Government is actually in its paid 
service, as he receives a trifling 
salary for this work. He gave my 
companion (who told me that a 
man in an observatory at Sak- 
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halin, doing more thorough work, 
is in a monthly receipt of 25 
roubles) a written list of additional 
instruments that he wanted sent 
from St Petersburg at the Govern- 
ment expense. Here also, con- 
trary to all regulations and laws, 
another well-known political teaches 
in the village school, for which he 
receives 25 roubles a-month. Thus 
he has under his influence the chil- 
dren of the Cossack guards, who 
in the future will take the place 
of their fathers. My friend had 
brought out from St Petersburg 
one or two books of Polish poetry, 
which Slavinsky’s fiancée had given 
him, begging him to take them to 
Akatui. They were in due course 
handed over to the governor of 
the prison, who would after a 
formal inspection (for they were 
harmless) give them to him. But 
it will be several years yet before 
he can leave the prison to live in 
“ free-command,” when the girl 
will come out and marry him. 
Much had been done in the capital 
to get his lot alleviated, but he 
was stolid and obstinate, and re- 
fused to sign or countenance these 
petitions in any way. 

Slavinsky was eminently a prac- 
tical man. He showed me a very 
neat geological sketch section of 
the hill through which the shafts 
of the mine were at present being 
led. He had filled in all the strata, 
with their approximate thicknesses 
and angles of dip. At Akatui, as 
at all the convict-worked mines, 
the ore obtained is silver. At the 
moment the mine was full of 
water, and a horizontal gallery was 
being made to drain it off. He 
also had other drawings of a verti- 
cal shaft some 70 feet deep, which 
had been sunk already through 
successive strata of drift and soil 
(surface deposit), clay, sand, and 
mica, down to the crystalline rock, 
in the quartz veins of which it 
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was expected that the nobler metal 
would be found. There were one 
or two other political prisoners in 
the prison. They are treated like 
ordinary criminals, having to work 
during the day in mines with the 
latter, and to pass the night with 
them in the same kameras. This 
presented a question on which one 
could very easily recognise the 
characteristic, and in part natural, 
difference between the outspoken 
political exiles and the reticent 
Russian official. The former had 
only one idea upon the subject— 
viz., that it was done on the prin- 
ciple of abrutir pour détruire. 
One or two of the latter, recalling 
the “ hunger strikes” at Kara, sug- 
gested that the politicals would 
find their level quicker when mixed 
up with the ordinary criminals, 
from whom they would receive no 
sympathy in any attempted insub- 
ordination. There is probably as 
little in the one opinion as in the 
other, and I would be inclined to 
see in this procedure simply an- 
other example of the laxity and 
easy-going spirit that pervades 
the whole system, and that would 
ask in this case, What is the use 
of making any difference between 
four or five men and the other 
hundred condemned to the same 
punishment in a small out-of-the- 
way place like Akatui ? 

It is a dull grey morning, and a 
heavy shower has just passed off, 
that leaves everything underfoot 
in a sodden condition, and yet does 
not relieve the intense humidity 
of the atmosphere to any appreci- 
able extent. A thick mist over- 
hangs the hill across the valley, 
and is creeping slowly toward us 
over the birches. The range that 
hems in our side of the valley 
towers up behind the prison, and 
even from that level one can see 
above a belt of wood the treeless 
summit which is pierced by the 
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vertical shaft. It is useless to 
attempt to descend the latter: one 
might go down a well with as 
much purpose, for the rains of 
times recent and remote have filled 
the pit with water. In walking 
to the mine we first descend a 
little way, and then begin to 
climb. The track we follow is 
no better than a cart-road, and as 
it runs almost straight up the hill- 
side, it forms a convenient conduit 
by which the rain of the previous 
night is rushing down to swell the 
valley stream. At last, after a 
verst or so, we come to a small 
clearing in the belt of trees. In 
it stand two wooden sheds, one 
built against the side of the hill, 
over the mouth of a horizontal 
shaft, out of which protrude the 
last few feet of a wooden railway 
for the trolley that rolls into the 
darkness of the cave. A sentry-box 
is placed at the end of the line, 
and the soldier, with white cap, 
grey coat, rifle, and bayonet, is on 
guard without. Another military 
statue in grey watches by the side 
of the shed, and a petty officer 
has taken up a stand by the door 
itself. The other wooden erection, 
which is complete, and only a few 
paces distant from the first, has 
its door likewise guarded by a 
sentinel. It is the blacksmith’s 
shop, and four men are hard at 
work making and remaking tools 
for the toilers underground. The 
glowing fire within, hounded on 
by the roaring bellows, contrasts 
grimly with the gloom of the 
cloudy morning outside. A mas- 
ter workman supplies my guide 
and myself with a tallow candle. 
He leads, I follow with my con- 
ductor behind, while the petty 
officer protects the rear. We start 
along the trolley-track : it consists 
of three broad horizontal planks 
skirted by a stouter one on either 
side in the vertical, the two thus 
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forming the rails. As the gallery 
is only about 6 feet high and 3} 
across, one has to walk with bent 
head. Soon we are wellin. How 
chill is the air, how damp, how 
quiet! The walls of the passage 
are buttressed by stout upright 
wooden beams disposed at inter- 
vals ; some attempt also has been 
made, by means of planks, to 
keep the roof from falling in. 
Water continually drips down 
upon us; everything is clammy 
and moist. We have gone about 
60 yards when suddenly the 
leader stops, steps off the rails, 
and we see a little wooden trolley 
on wooden wheels emerging out 
of the darkness, propelled by a 
dull grey figure who pushes for 
dear life. We all step to the 
side, and try to make ourselves 
as small as possible. As the low 
cart approaches us with a rumb- 
ling that rolls back into the 
night, the human engine evinces 
more and more difficulty in the 
performance of its task, and the 
freight-train comes to a halt im- 
mediately in front of us. With a 
sigh the convict puts his shoulder 
to it again; but the loaded truck 
refuses to move, so he creeps 
round by the other side to investi- 
gate the obstacle that impedes his 
progress. He wears the short 
cloth jacket, trousers, and grey 
cap that form part of the winter 
costume —as well he might, for 
the cold in that gallery pierces 
to the bones; but he walks in 
the water with his summer shoes, 
and his face is the face of a man 
in sorrow. At last he clears the 
line, and again struggles forward 
towards the light. But we press 
on into the darkness: an unlucky 
drop catches the candle of the 
officer behind me, and it goes out 
with a fizzle. We grope on. Will 
it never end? The noise of our 
splashing feet betrays the fact 
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that we are wading through water. 
It rises and soaks through one’s 
boots, and a chill creeps up one’s 
back. Still on; but at last the 
end, an open space, wider than 
the gallery, in which are crouching 
half-a-dozen astonished convicts, 
who have ceased from labour to 
gaze at the intruders. The light of 
their ill-burning candles, stuck on 
the damp quartzy rock in which 
they are working, just makes the 
shadowy creatures visible in the 
cold hazy atmosphere. One tall 
man with a long red beard—how 
pleasant his countenance looks 
since one can only see the out- 
lines—stands, pick in hand, star- 
ing across in mute amazement at 
a smaller figure who leans thank- 
fully upon his shovel. This is the 
hard labour—this is the price of 
blood. 

As yet they had not reached the 
silver either by vertical shafts or 
horizontal gallery; and this long 
gallery in particular was being 
tunnelled, as already stated, to 
lead off the water from the main 
body of the pit. The convicts do 
not work here in the afternoon at 
all: the few that were employed 
were engaged for little more than 
form’s sake. The reasonable 
natchalnik did not insist that the 
prisoners should do useless work. 
Even Gottze, a political who for- 
merly worked in the Akatui mines, 
and whom I saw at Kurgan, ad- 
mitted that the tax was nothing 
very serious. It all depends on 
the natchalnik: at Algatchi they 
are worked up to the last minute. 

From Akatui we drove to Alex- 
androfisky, which we reached in 
two hours. It is situated in a 
broad plain enclosed by ranges of 
hills. As we neared our destina- 
tion the rain came on again very 
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heavily, and we saw things at their 
worst. Alexandrofisky is a strag- 
gling village in a state of decay, 
and full of people in a similar 
condition. All the infirm, decre- 
pit, and aged have been collected 
from the various stations of the 
Nertchinsk Penal Settlement, and 
settled there—to die. We halted 
at the Zemski Kvartir,! through 
the porch of which the rain was 
descending inastream. The streets 
were all now under water. As 
the natchalnik was not in the 
village, his lieutenant came, and 
we commenced the round in a 
downpour. We first visited the 
women’s prison (there are no 
women at Akatui or Algatchi), 
which contained 92 inmates, of 
whom 32 were too old to do any 
work. It was surrounded by a 
palisade, and the sentry at the 
corner stood on a little erection 
made of pieces of wood, outside his 
sentry -box, as the ground was 
flooded all round. The stout 
matron, who I have reason to be- 
lieve is a most commendable 
woman, soon appeared, carrying 
two large keys, and we entered 
the yard. The prison stood in the 
right corner, but the door was open, 
and we could see right in. The 
building had evidently consisted 
of two large kameras, but the par- 
tition had been taken down, and 
now one opened into the other. 
Further evidence of this could be 
seen, in that while the plank-beds 
were in the middle in the one case, 
they ran round the wall in the 
other. I understood that all the 
prison buildings in Alexandroffsky, 
being very old, are shortly going 
to be pulled down ; but at any rate, 
the rain was coming in through 
the roof of the women’s prison 
at five places, and at one—in 





! An official lodging, usually a couple of rooms in one of the best cottages in 
the village. . 
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front of the door—very badly. 
The women arranged themselves 
round the edge of the nari, dressed 
in sleeved brown coats, while 
each had a handkerchief bound 
round her head: in a few cases 
the prison garb had not been 
adopted. Some had boots; others 
were barefoot. The only other 
buildings in the yard were a small 
kitchen, where two women were at 
work, while, in another corner, 
was a bathroom. I have already 
noticed how Tatars hang their 
heads: the female convicts seem 
to have the same peculiarity. 
Several of them had young infants 
with them ; one woman had three. 
A couple of cradles were suspended 
from the roof. Cradles, Russian 
and Siberian, are rocked up and 
down instead of from side to side ; 
and for this purpose I have seen 
all manner of appliances, from a 
regular steel spiral spring, through 
a strong bow (attached to the ceil- 
ing at.the middle of the cord), 


down simply to a pliant rod pro- 
jecting from a wall to which it 
has been fixed at right angles, 
while the cradle is attached to the 


free end. Most of the young 
women had been sentenced for 
child murder: the elder ones it 
was who were the husband-slayers. 

From this we went to two other 
houses, which were inhabited by 
men in “ free-command ” who were 
physically unfit for work of any 
kind. They were all in convict 
garb, mostly old, and a few crip- 
pled. In another house, which 
was guarded and had its own 
court, were all the old convicts 
who were unable for serious work. 
Several of them whiled away the 
time by making baskets or light 
cardboard boxes for tea, or even 
with wood-carving. Two or three 
of them were more than eighty 
years of age ; one was over ninety. 
They seemed to be a little over- 
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crowded. In a separate room in 
this building were nine blind men, 
mostly old, calmly awaiting death, 
After this we visited the hos. 
pital. It took the form of a white. 
washed brick building with barred 
windows, which opened into a 
stockaded courtyard, where stood 
also a kitchen and bath-house, 
Men and women were lodged in 
different wings of the house, In 
one of the wards a lady with 
beautiful white hair, refined face, 
and clean white muslin (?) gar- 
ments, looked sadly out of place 
amongst the other grey-clad fe- 
males, She was the wife of an 
engineer, and had murdered an- 
other lady for her money. The 
prison proper had, again, a tall 
post wall, and in it was a single 
corpus with a long corridor, off 
which kameras opened on the 
right. The prisoners were mostly 
aged, and the doors are never locked 
during the day, so that the harm- 
less old individuals can roam about 
their kennels as they wish. Still, 
some are evidently regarded as 
being sufficiently wiry and de- 
termined to escape, if possible, 
as a man who had been down 
in the village for some purpose, 
returned to the prison while we 
were there, convoyed by a soldier 
marching closely behind him. A 
bakery with a rotten floor, and an- 
cient baths, also stood in the court. 
Alexandroffsky is a collection of 
dilapidated buildings, tenanted by 
decrepit old men and women. 
During the course of our round, 
which had been made in the car- 
riages of the natchalnik and his 
lieutenant, we were driven by 
“free-commands.” This employ- 
ment of the convicts as cooks, 
drivers, &c,, is one of the peculiar 
features of the Siberian system. 
Cases have happened in which 
some man who was especially 
noted for his culinary accomplish- 
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ments never saw the interior of 
his prison on arrival, but was im- 
mediately taken into the natchal- 
nik’s house, and retained with a 
fixed wage as his chef de cuisine. 
In the same way female convicts, 
when they have become “ free- 
commands,” have been taken into 
officers’ families as maids and 
nurses. There is always a certain 
‘risk in such procedures. One 
officer who had thus chosen a 
woman to take charge of his 
only child, having on one occa- 
sion been away from home for the 
day with his wife, returned in the 
evening to find the infant mur- 
dered and the convict nurse gone. 
The old frenzy had returned with 
uncontrollable power. 

In attempting a very brief criti- 
cism of the Siberian system as a 
whole, one would remark that in 
its best features it is eminently 
worthy of imitation, but that it 
presents many opportunities of 
abuse of which it is impossible to 
deny that advantage is still taken 
in some localities, although in ever 
lessening degree. Still, the system 
is too arbitrary, letting so. much 
depend merely upon the character 
of the individual natchalniks and 
other officials. Again, while in 
the large stations, such as Alex- 
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androfisky Central and the Nert- 
chinsk Penal Settlement, life as a 
whole is quite passable, yet in all 
the circumstances connected with 
the march, and in many of the 
small local prisons, that state of 
affairs which one may euphemis- 
tically style “the old régime” 
largely continues. The railway 
will, however, revolutionise the 
march—in fact, do away with it 
as a march; and it is not to be 
expected that the local prison 
management will long lag behind 
in the progress which all branches 
of the system are making. The 
hospitals, perhaps, are the weakest 
point all through, owing to insuffi- 
cient outlay. Finally, the criti- 
cism of former days, as to universal 
idleness of the convicts and absence 
of serious purpose in providing 
work for them, is no longer in 
place. Theory and practice in 
these particulars have been en- 
tirely altered, and, as I believe, a 
better era in the history of this 
remarkable system has been in- 
augurated under the new director, 
General Bogdanovitch. What I 
have said holds true also in regard 
to the treatment of politicals, of 
whom, however, I hope to treat 
in a concluding article. 
J. Y. Simpson. 
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THE CONDUCT AND PRESENT CONDITION 


Ir seems to be the irony of fate 
that a country with the traditions 
and associations of Greece should 
to-day be possessed and governed 
by a people whose one national 
instinct is gambling, and who while 
talking of the aspirations of Hel- 
lenism occupy their time in politi- 
cal intrigue. We who live in a 
country where politics are dull and 
respectable, and where the innate 
common-sense of the British nation 
holds in check and prevents such 
tactics as are daily practised in 
Athens, can scarcely realise the 
state of affairs that exists, and has 
for a long time existed, in the 
capital of Greece. For there the 
feelings of personal popularity and 
professional jealousy are far larger 
factors in the sphere of politics 
than any of the sentiments to 
which such publicity is given as 
belonging to the Greek people. 
And never have the characteris- 
tics of the Greek people been 
more clearly illustrated than dur- 
ing the present crisis, as the 
writer, who has just returned 
from Athens, where opportunities 
were given him to see behind the 
scenes, and to hear the story of 
the war from the very highest in 
the land, intends to show. 

There is no need to look back 
far into the recent history of 
Greece in order to understand the 
policy which has been pursued 
since the cry for war was first 
heard. One glance at the situation 
will be sufficient. Vassos and his 
Greek troops were in Crete, which 
the Powers rightly or wrongly 
were blockading ; the reforms had 
been promised, though it was quite 
apparent that the Sultan had no 
intention of instituting them, and 
the’said Powers no means of en- 
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OF GREECE. 


forcing them. The Ooncert of 
Europe was evidently out of tune, 
and no one grasped the situation 
more quickly than did the Greek 
Government. One of the first of 
the many schemes for the aggran- 
disement of Greece is the annexa- 
tion of Crete and other islands; 
and though it seemed almost im- 
probable that the Hellenes would 
obtain immediate possession by 
force of coveted Orete, the Govern- 
ment could not risk unpopularity, 
or the king his dynasty, by pur- 
suing a modified policy of trusting 
to the generosity of the Powers to 
bring about the autonomy of the 
island and its eventual cession to 
the mother-country. Both the 
king and Delyannis understood, 
and were given to understand, that 
such was to be the eventual fate of 
the island ; but neither the one nor 
the other dared oppose the will of 
the people, who imbibed all their 
political ideas through the medium 
of the then feared, and now hated, 
Ethniké Hetairia. The absolute 
secrecy with which the affairs of 
this most dangerous society were 
regulated, and the enormous extent 
of its influence, terrified the Court 
and Government, and Delyannis 
refused to risk his own fall by 
listening to reason and recalling 
Vassos. 

Meanwhile, Turkey had com- 
menced to mobilise her troops in 
Macedonia, and the newspapers 
of Europe were full of bodings of 
war. The correspondents in Mace- 
donia and Bulgaria, even in Servia 
and Montenegro, wired home the 
probabilities of a general rising 
against the Turks, while from Eng- 
land Greece received not only every 
encouragement, but even offers of 
assistance and protection, from men 
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in positions that were believed in 
Athens to be of some importance 
and influence. 

It was about this time that 
Greece began to realise that the 
probable peace of Europe lay in 
her hands, an expression the king 
publicly made use of more than 
once; and it was on the peace of 
Europe that the Greek Govern- 
ment commenced the policy which 
has ended so disastrously. In 
1886 a crisis in every respect 
resembling that of 1897 had 

over the country, originat- 
ing, as did the latter, in Crete; 
and neither the king nor his 
Government saw any reason to 
believe that the course of events 
which had occurred then would 
not be repeated in the present 
instance. Orders were at once 
given for the mobilisation of the 
Greek army, and amid the en- 
thusiasm of the crowd the news 
was made public. The result of 
the now strong inclination for war 
in Greece was to render probable 
the blockade of the Pirzeus by the 
Powers, and thus to prevent a war 
with Turkey taking place. It had 
happened in 1886, and why not 
again in 1897? Ina few days the 
rumours gained ground, and it 
seemed that the blockade was de- 
cided upon. The mobilisation was 
hurried on, The Greek papers 
were full of semi-official informa- 
tion regarding the troops and war 
material at the disposal of the 
Government, and the only trouble 
in Athens was that the king, 
who was believed to be against the 
war, had made no public speech 
of encouragement. The time had 
arrived when he must speak, or 
run the dangers that would ensue 
were he to remain silent. <A 
threatening crowd gathered more 
than once before the palace, but 
the king did not appear. The 
course his Majesty pursued at 
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this juncture has scarcely been 
understood even in Greece, and 
yet to those who know what was 
passing behind the scenes his con- 
duct was natural enough. He was 
in possession of the true facts re- 
garding the state of the army. 
He knew that the 300,000 men 
on paper meant a fifth of that 
number in reality. He knew that 
neither transport nor commissariat 
existed; that the country could 
ill afford a war; that the artillery 
was insufficient; that weapons and 
ammunition and all the necessities 
and supplies of warfare were mis- 
sing. He knew more than this: 
he knew that war with Turkey 
meant certain and inevitable de- 
feat, and he knew what defeat at 
the hands of Ottoman troops meant. 
The massacres in Armenia were 
too fresh in the memory of men 
to leave any doubt but that mas- 
sacres equally horrible, together 
with even greater destruction of 
property, might ensue upon a 
Turkish invasion of Greece. He 
knew all this, and Delyannis knew 
it too. The king could not com- 
mit himself: he was possessed of 
feelings such as the average Greek 
never es and can scarcely 
realise, and he held his silence. 
On the other hand, his dynasty 
and perhaps his life were at stake. 
OComfortless as must be the throne 
of Greece at all times, the king 
showed no signs that he was will- 
ing to abandon it. He was in truth 
between Scylla and Charybdis. 
But there was an agency at 
work that showed an outlet of 
escape. Everything pointed to a 
blockade of the Pirzug and the 
refusal of the Powers to allow the 
war. Delyannis, with the cunning 
of the true Greek, had already 
realised this, and the king was 
not slow to follow his advice. 
“The more we prepare for war, 
the more we stir the people up,” 
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said Delyannis to his sovereign, 
“the sooner the blockade will 
come about. There never will, 
there never can, be a war.” 
Everything was staked on the 
blockade. Vassos was ordered to 
maintain his position in Crete, 
while in Athens feverish excite- 
ment existed at the Ministries of 
Marine and War, in making the pre- 
parations for a war which was never 
meant to take place. The rumours 
of the blockade grew stronger and 
stronger, and one day the king 
received what he believed to be 
absolute and authentic informa- 
tion that it had been decided 
upon by the Powers. He saw his 
opportunity and took it. A 
crowd larger and more formidable 
than ever had gathered in the 
public square. Suddenly the 
king, surrounded by the members 
of his family, appeared on the 
balcony and delivered a speech 
more warlike almost than any of 
those with which Delyannis had 
been charming the ears of the 
people. “We are all prepared 
for war,” he said ; ‘‘everything is 
ready. I myself will take the field 
at the head of 300,000 Greeks.” 
The enthusiasm was enormous, 
and the security—temporary at 
any rate—of the dynasty was 
assured. Yet when the king 
spoke those words he felt certain 
that there would be no war. He 
played his trump card on that 
eventful afternoon, and while his 
eyes wandered over the seething 
crowd below him he gazed towards 
the Pirzeus, as if already expecting 
to see the fleets that would prevent 
his ever carrying out the promises 
he had made to the people. The 
speech that he would make when 
he should next address them from 
the balcony was already sketched 
out. In sight of the men-of-war 
of the Powers lying at Phalerum 
and the Pirzeus he would say, “I 


did my best to make war. I my. 
self was going with my army to 
the front, and, if it had not been 
for the enmity of Europe, who ig 
protecting the barbarian Turk, we 
should to-day all be en rowte for 
Constantinople.” Then indeed the 
safety and popularity of the dynasty 
and the Palace party would be ag. 
sured, and the Greeks would fume 
in enforced idleness against the 
action of the bullying Powers. The 
king, secure in his belief in the 
inevitable arrival of the fleets, had 
played his trump card, and would 
have won but for one obstacle,— 
that the Powers decided against 
the blockade of Greece. The king 
and the Government had bluffed 
on an empty hand—and lost. Yet 
still the population of the country 
had entire belief in the statements 
of those in power that victory was 
assured, and that everything neces- 
sary for the carrying on of the 
campaign was to hand. 

War wasinevitable. The people, 
stirred up by secret societies and 
the emissaries of the Government, 
and enthusiastic over the patriotic 
speech of their sovereign, were 
frantic, and yet the king and 
Government knew full well what 
this war would mean, —the in- 
vasion of Thessaly, the massacres, 
bloodshed, burnings, and pillagings 
that always accompany an Otto- 
man army. They had staked all 
this against their personal popu- 
larity, and were fated to eventually 
lose both. Yet there was still a 
hope that Europe would inter- 
fere. War had not been declared, 
and the mobilisation of troops 
upon the frontier was in no great 
advanced state; and the Greek 
Government having failed over 
the blockade, decided to procras- 
tinate on the chance of interven- 
tion. It was this procrastination 
that was fatal; for while Turkey 
was bringing her troops by land 
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from Asia Minor—a journey of 
t length and considerable diffi- 
culty—Greece was shipping hers 
to Volo, whence a railway took 
them to the frontier in a few 
hours. The Turks possessed on 
their side no railway within some 
days’ march of the front, which 
necessitated a far more difficult 
and unmanageable system of trans- 
rt. Had Greece decided not to 
place all her hopes upon a possible 
intervention of the Powers, and 
invaded Epirus and Macedonia at 
once, before the arrival of the 
greater portion of the Turkish 
troops, everything might have been 
different ; but just as the Govern- 
ment had staked its all first on 
the blockade, so now it did so on 
the chance of foreign intervention. 
It may justly be asked what 
Greece was to gain by having her 
desires for war frustrated,—for it 
was a desire for war on the part of 
the public, who had been deceived 
as to the real state of the army. 
The answer to this is, that the ulti- 
mate gain of Greece is scarcely a 
consideration that touches Greek 
politicians, whose sole thought and 
idea seems to be their own political 
ascendancy and popularity. Yet 
in this case they trusted to the 
sympathy of Europe, of England 
especially, to cede Crete, as some 
sort of compensation for what they 
had pretended they were going to 
do in Epirus and Macedonia. 
Had the war been prevented by 
the Powers there is scarcely a man, 
woman, or child in Greece, with 
the exception of those in power, 
who would not be persuaded that 
Europe not only had prevented 
the invasion of Turkish territory 
and the destruction of the Sul- 
tan’s rule, but had also shattered 
the hopes of a perfectly practicable 
Greek empire that would include 
every portion of the East where 
Greeks are found. It was little 
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or no less than this that the poli- 
ticians, and above all the Ethniké 
Hetairia, had persuaded the popu- 
lation of Greece was the programme 
of the immediate future. But if 
the Government hoped for foreign 
intervention to prevent at the 
last moment the breaking out of 
war, they were doomed to disap- 
pointment. Bands of Greek vol- 
unteers, containing that portion 
of the scum of the population 
which was not too cowardly to go 
at all, invaded and pillaged Turk- 
ish territory, and war was declared 
—a war that neither the king nor 
his Government ever intended to 
take place ; a war that, in spite of 
their assertions to the contrary, 
they knew that they were ill pre- 
pared to face, with troops and 
munitions totally inadequate; a 
war that they knew would end in 
defeat, and all the horrors that ac- 
company an invasion of barbarians. 


I have briefly narrated above the 
events that led to the war, a story 
as disgraceful as any which it is 
possible to find in the annals of | 
the latter half of the nineteenth 
century; a story that is not yet 
fully understood or realised. 

Of the actual fighting, of that 
series of panics, I have little or 
nothing to say here. The corre- 
spondents of many journals have 
already enlightened the public 
upon these points. Yet one or 
two words should be said in 
justification of a few men, more 
especially of more than one Greek 
regiment of Evzones, or moun- 
taineers, who with little or no 
encouragement from their officers, 
without orders or organisation, 
fought almost brilliantly and with 
the most determined pluck. Dur- 
ing the writer's stay of several 
weeks amongst the Turkish troops, 
one and all spoke well of the 
Greek soldier; and in the last 
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battle in Epirus a regiment of 
young recruits charged an earth- 
work of the Turks at Gribhovo 
with all the pluck and courage of 
veterans, to leave 480 dead upon 
the slopes. Certainly it was an 
attack that never ought to have 
been made, for it was hopeless from 
the first, and the position was un- 
tenable by the Greeks if taken— 
but none the less the Turks were 
full of admiration for the deter- 
mined nature of these young and 
inexperienced men. It is a mis- 
take to say the Greek soldiers did 
not fight well. Left without food 
or shelter, commanded by officers 
who proved themselves not only 
untrustworthy but in many cases 
cowards also, the behaviour of the 
soldiers in the field was excellent, 
though at the conclusion of every 
battle, almost without exception, 
panic seized them. The character 
of the Greek is such as to be liable 
at any moment to great changes, 
and a period of excitement is 


almost certainly followed by im- 
mediate depression and fear. It 
was on this point that the officers 


so signally failed. None could 
have known better than they that 
their men needed every encourage- 
ment after their battles, and yet 
they seem entirely to have 
neglected it. The writer was as- 
sured by Greek soldiers that had 
they been visited after their fights 
by the officers, had their patriotism 
and their courage been commended, 
had they received a few words of en- 
couragement, half of the disastrous 
panics would never have taken 
place. 

There is one man upon whose 
shoulders far more than a fair 
share of blame has fallen, the 
Duke of Sparta. Young and in- 
experienced in warfare, he was 
sent by the king and Govern- 
ment as commander-in-chief of the 
army. It was but one more of 
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those examples of gambling that 
the recent history of Greece shows 
on every page. The king had 
assured his popularity, as he 
thought, in Athens, by proclaim. 
ing for a war that he never meant 
to take place; but he was not 
satisfied with this. He felt the 
necessity of ensuring the same, 
and even greater, popularity for 
his eldest son, and therefore ap- 
pointed him chief in command 
over an army that was never in 
tended to fight. It was always 
with a view of the blockade that 
the king and Government ar. 
ranged their programme, and when 
the Duke of Sparta and Prince 
Nicholas left Athens for the front, 
amongst the most enthusiastic 
crowds Athens has perhaps ever 
seen, there was no intention on 
the part of the king that they 
should ever see a battle. It was 
all part and parcel of his scheme : 
he would have proclaimed for war 
and sent his own sons, and what 
fault of his was it that the Powers 
blockaded Greece and prevented 
the long serits of victories which 
he knew could never have been ! 
Much has been said, much that 
is not for one moment true, of the 
personal character and behaviour 
of the Crown Prince. There was 
no reason to expect that he should 
show any great ability as a gen- 
eral ; but there is still less reason 
to blame him for a series of de- 
feats. Surrounded by men jeal- 
ous of each other, and crassly 
ignorant of anything and every- 
thing, it is little to be wondered 
at that at times his orders have 
been severely criticised. For us 
in England it is impossible to 
imagine the material of which his 
Royal Highness’s staff was com- 
posed. He was dependent for 
advice, for everything, upon a 
totally incompetent and none too 
truthful entourage. One anecdote 
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will show the difficulties to which 
the Prince found himself exposed. 
On that fatal night of the panic 
at Larissa he was awakened by one 
of his staff, who ushered two offi- 
cers in command of battalions into 
his apartment. These men, trem- 
bling with emotion and excite- 
ment, assured his Royal Highness 
that they were almost the only 
survivors of their two battalions, 
which had been cut to pieces out- 
side the very walls of the town! 
Panic was already rife, and sev- 
eral attempts at verifying this 
statement were rendered impossi- 
ble by the state of affairs in the 
streets, though confirmation came 
to headquarters from right and 
left, and the retreat was decided 
upon—in fact, long before orders 
were given to evacuate the place, 
officers and men were hurrying 
away. Yet there was not a Turk 
within miles of Larissa, and the 
story of these men was false from 
beginning toend. To us it reads 


like treason, yet I believe that it 
was only another example of the 


hysterical imagination, coupled 
with intense fear, that seem to 
be the principal characteristics of 
the Greek officer. 

Certain it is, that placed as he 
was, with incompetent oflicers and 
scarcity of troops and everything 
else necessary to successful war- 
fare, nothing that the Orown 
Prince could have done would 
have changed the course of events. 
The stories circulated regarding 
his want of personal courage, and 
the reports of his entirely losing 
his head, can be set aside as false, 
and owe their origin merely to 
the Greeks, who are always ready 
to visit their own shortcomings 
upon others. Both the Orown 
Prince and Prince Nicholas showed 
their personal courage under fire, 
though even this is denied in 
Athens, where half the population 
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available as soldiers were too 
frightened to go to the front at 
all. 


There now remains to be con- 
sidered the result of the action of 
Greece. At present an armistice 
has existed for many weeks, and 
six Powers are trying to make 
Turkey agree to peace. But with 
the political aspect of affairs in 
Constantinople we have nothing to 
do here, The actual situation is 
briefly as follows: Thessaly is oc- 
cupied by over a hundred thousand 
Ottoman soldiers. The Greek pop- 
ulation, seized with sudden panic, 
fled before their arrival, leaving in 
most cases their entire property to 
fall as loot into the hands of the 
Turks. Larissa, sacked first by the 
criminals of the prisons, whom the 
Greeks released before leaving, and 
a day or two later by the Turks, 
stands a wreck of its former self. 
The ripening crops have been 
reaped by the soldiery, cattle and 
sheep have been taken for provi- 
sioning the army, and if report 
speaks true, the Turks, foreseeing 
their ultimate expulsion, are de- 
stroying property right and left. 


Nearly two hundred thousand 


refugees, mostly women and chil- 
dren, are congregated in various 
towns and villages of Greece, 
ruined and starving, except for 
the relief which is being doled 
out to them. The hospitals are 
slowly emptying of their wounded 
men, most of whom would cer- 
tainly have succumbed had it not 
been for the liberality of English- 
men, especially through the ‘ Daily 
Chronicle’ fund, and the untiring 
energy of English doctors and 
nurses, whose good works many of 
the Greek officials did everything 
in their power to frustrate. Noth- 
ing more pitiable or more mean 
could be imagined than the be- 
haviour of the greater portion of 
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the Greek doctors towards the 
self - sacrificing English men and 
women who came to Greece to re- 
lieve the suffering of the wounded 
and sick. Had it not been for the 
generous and kindly support of 
the Queen of Greece and the 
Orown Princess, it is more than 
probable that the English hospitals 
would have been long ago closed, 
not from want of funds, but from 
the spiteful opposition and the 
jealousy of local institutions. 
The state of Greece is pitiful 
indeed, and no one who visits 
Athens to-day can restraia a blush 
of anger and scorn for those who 
are guilty of it all. Thessaly 
ruined, thousands and tens of 
thousands of men, women, and 
children starving, without hope 
for the future ; an army of 35,000 
men lying at Thermopyle with- 
out tents to shelter them from 
the frequent rain and the scorch- 
ing heat, without encouragement 
from their officers, neglected and 


depressed, quartered many of them 
on low, marshy, and feverish 
ground ; the Turks in possession 
of the richest province of Greece ; 


the graves of thousands of 
slaughtered soldiers; the coun- 
try financially ruined,—surely this 
was a large stake to play for pop- 
ularity! What member of the 
Greek Government, what inhabi- 
tant of Athens, has suffered more 
than some paltry loss? What has 
it cost the king beyond anxiety ? 
Will the payment of the indemnity 
fall upon the politicians and the 
rich? Not atall: it is the peasant 
who will eventually be squeezed— 
the peasant who has already been 
sacrificed for the sake of Athenian 
intrigue—not for the aspiration of 
Greece, be it understood; those 
aspirations which a glorious past 
has given rise to. Better far for 
Greece had she no history to re- 
member, as a means to stir up the 
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people. If, instead of remindin 

the peasants of the deeds of their so. 
called ancestors, the politicians of 
Athens would try to be honest and 
sweep clean some of theirown offices 
and departments, thenat least there 
might be some hope for the future, 
But there is little. A constitu- 
tion which gives universal suffrage 
to an absolutely uneducated and 
most impressionable peasantry can 
never meet with success, and the 
destinies of Greece to-day lie in 
the hands of adventurers and 
worse. Tricoupis, the one man 
who might have saved the situ- 
ation, is dead. He, at all events, 
would have considered the present 
state of Greece a poor return fora 
little popularity. alli, the pres- 
ent Prime Minister, has but a very 
few supporters in the House, and 
the political outlook is black in- 
deed, all the more so when the 
Prime Minister and the people of 
Athens state that they would 
prefer the Turks to enter the 
capital ratherthan humiliate Greece 
by allowing a foreign financial 
control to weed out some of the 
extravagances and follies of a 
dishonest Treasury. 

But disastrous as is the present 
state of affairs, it is aggravated to 
no small extent by the callous in- 
difference apparent in Athens, the 
inhabitants of which seem abso- 
lutely to fail to realise the catas- 
trophe which has befallen their 
country. They have not suffered 
as a whole, and their immunity 
renders them callous to the suffer- 
ings of others. Frantic at first 
with the war-fever, they have done 
but little either for the army, the 
wounded, or the refugees. The 
king hopes for the speedy con- 
clusion of peace, in order to go and 
amuse himself at the watering- 
places of France and Germany. 
The thousands of strong young 
men who can be seen nightly filling 
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the numerous cafés of the squares 
and streets never seem to have 
for a moment felt called upon to 
volunteer for service in the field ; 
and a question to which the writer 
failed to get any satisfactory 
answer was how they escaped 
their enforced military service. 
The reply to this question seldom 
varied—probably they had influ- 
ential relations who had begged 
them off! The long promenade 
under the pepper-trees that line 
the palace - gardens is daily a 
scene of laughter, life, and fashion. 
Women, whose gay dresses hail 
from Paris, officers on leave from 
the front, spick and span in new 
white uniforms, men and women 
of all ages and classes, pass to and 
fro, bowing and smiling, laughing 
and talking, as if, instead of the 
Turks being within an easy four 
days’ march of the capital, it were 
the Greek army that had victori- 
ously entered Constantinople. Not 
asign, not a look, that they realise 
the loss their country has suffered, 
not a word in disparagement of 
the behaviour of their officers, not 
an atom of apparent pity for the 
deaths and sufferings of their 
troops, or for the starvation of 
tens of thousands of refugees. 
At the hotel in which the writer 
stayed there was a constant stream 
of gaudily decked women and idle 
men passing to and fro, while 
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hilarious dinner-parties—all the 
guests at which as well as the 
hosts were Greeks—were taking 
place: such is the conduct of the 
inhabitants of the capital that has 
brought death, ruin, and destruc- 
tion upon thousands. The one 
point which seems to touch them, 
and to raise an atom of feeling, is 
the question of “financial control,” 
and financial honesty,—and this 
they speak of as a humiliation they 
can and will never bear. Humili- 
ation indeed! Is there no humili- 
ation in the sight of the long 
trains of wounded men? is there 
no humiliation in the streets 
crowded with refugees? is there 
no humiliation in the mourning of 
widows and orphans, for those 
whose lives have been thrown 
away for the political intrigue of 
Ministers who are not worthy of 
the name of men? Is there no 
humiliation in feeling that they 
are responsible for all this? The 
Philhellene who enters Athens to- 
day and gazes on a world callous 
to death and suffering, bent upon 
pleasure and the building up of 
fresh political intrigue, will soon 
lose his sympathy, if not for Greece 
itself, at least for the race of men 
that live in her capital, and who 
staked the lives of thousands 
against the popularity of a dishon- 
est Government. 
Wa ter B. Harris. 
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A HEALTHY CHANGE. 


WuetueEr the session of 1897 is 
destined to be a precedent, or only 
a pleasant exception to what is 
still to be the rule, those who live 
the longest will understand the 
best. But it will certainly remain 
on record as an example of what 
can be done very easily in little 
more than six months by a House 
of Commons which is bent on busi- 
ness, and anxious rather to pro- 
mote legislation than to harass 
the Government. The total work 
of the session we shall glance at 
presently in support of this state- 
ment. But, in the first place, it 
may be interesting to inquire what 
is the reason of the change; of 
that lull we mean, in faction and 
obstruction which has been visible 
since Easter, whereas the whole 
of the session of 1896 was a prey 
to them. When the House re- 
assembled on the 26th of April the 
political atmosphere had wonder- 
fully cooled down. Nodoubt some 
heat was visible in the affairs of 
Greece and Turkey. But events 
soon extinguished it, and the 
ordinary business of Parliament 
flowed on with a smoothness that 
was as novel as delightful. The 
causes are to be looked for in two 
or three different directions. We 
should say that among the chief 
of them was sheer weariness of 
the game of war which both parties 
had been playing so long. It has 
lasted as long as the Siege of Troy. 
From 1886 to 1896 we have had 
one unbroken exhibition of party 
passion on a scale never yet ex- 
ceeded in our parliamentary his- 
tory. For ten long years they have 
been at what Andrew Fairservice 
calls “the thrang of their Whig 
and Tory wark, and ca’ing ane 
anither like unhanged black- 
guards,” and it may be that some 


among them have grown tired of 
it, especially as it is an open secret 
that among the stoutest leaders 
of Opposition there are those who 
have no faith whatever in the 
principles which they are called 
on to uphold. It must be rather 
tedious work this: expending all 
one’s best energies and choicest 
eloquence on a cause in which 
we do not believe, which, in 
fact, if anything we despise, and 
which to many of the loudest of 
its supporters can never more be 
bread and cheese. Men smarting 
under recent defeat may tum 
fiercely on their conquerors and 
give vent to their spleen at every 
opportunity that offers. There 
was nothing surprising in the bit- 
terness of their wrath last year. 
But the passion fit is over now, 
and the reaction seems to be setting 
in. At all events, it is clear to 
those who are now cool enough to 
reflect upon it that such obstruc- 
tion as was offered to the Govern- 
ment measures in 1896 and the 
beginning of 1897 is perfectly 
useless, and that the people have 
never betrayed the slightest ap- 
proval of it. If not weary of the 
strife, therefore, the Opposition 
may think perhaps that the pub- 
lic will appreciate a little change. 
After a time Liberals may re- 
turn to the contest like giants re- 
freshed, and find an audience in 
the nation better prepared perhaps 
to relish their stimulating viands. 
But those members of the Opposi- 
tion who have still a future be- 
fore them are wise in not pressing 
their crambe repetita on jaded 
stomachs. And those who have 
not, can only follow their example, 
except at the cost of all the dignity 
and popularity which they still 
retain. Eighteen months ago all 
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alike were smarting under defeat. 
Two years hence some of them 
may be animated by hope. In the 
meantime there is little to tempt 
them to the renewal of a combat a 
outrance. The Government have 
stood the ordeal of two sessions 
and ahalf. They have shown of 
what stuff they are made ; and for 
another two years at all events 
it will pay the Opposition best to 
conduct themselves with discre- 
tion and moderation, and, like the 
Irish post-boy, keep a trot for the 
avenue. 

It must not be forgotten, in the 
third place, that with the disap- 
pearance of the Education question 
and the Agricultural Relief ques- 
tion, the two most contentious sub- 
jects which the Government had 
before them when they entered 
office, the materials for obstruction 
have proportionably diminished. 
With the settlement of the former 
was laid to rest for the moment 
that highly sensitive organ the 
Nonconformist conscience. And 
with the settlement of the latter 
we got rid of that imaginative 
class, who see in every single 
measure intended for the benefit 
of the landed interest “a rag of 
feudalism.” ‘The unfortunate land- 
lord, who has been fleeced and pil- 
laged within an inch of his life, as 
soon as the smallest compensation 
is offered to him becomes at once 
another Front de Beuf. These 
two fertile sources of indignation 
were dried up—one last session, 
the other last April: and their 
exhaustion accounts no doubt to 
a large extent for the peaceable 
and businesslike demeanour of the 
House of Commons during May and 
June. And here we may pause to 
point out that no parliamentary 
agitation in modern times ever 
quite reaches the highest point of 
which it is capable unless some- 
thing is being done for either the 
Church or the land. Then the 
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temperature soon rises to blood- 
heat. But in the absence of these 
exasperating topics political ex- 
citement keeps to a much lower 
level. It should be added indeed 
that it is not always necessary for 
the Church to be directly assailed 
to rouse the Nonconformist con- 
science from its slumbers. It is 
gifted with such rare detective 
powers that it can discern “ cler- 
ical influences” where nobody else 
could ever have supposed them to 
exist; and can sniff out Turkish 
sympathies even under the robes 
of a bishop. If the Eastern crisis 
continues, we may expect to hear 
its voice again during the recess. 
But happily for the present all 
the more inflammatory elements of 
political warfare are more or less 
in abeyance. And the session 
seems likely to die a peaceful 
death without further struggles or 
convulsions. 

To the causes already enum- 
erated as having contributed in 
various degrees towards this happy 
consummation, we must not omit 
to add the excellent management 
of Mr Balfour during the early 
part of the session, to which we 
have had the pleasure of calling 
attention on several previous oc- 
casions. Allowed, as he is, to 
be one of the best, if not the 
best, debater in the House of 
Commons, this year he has been 
always at his post, always pre- 
pared, always ready with facts, 
argument, and wit to retort on 
his most formidable assailants. 
Superiority of this kind has 
not only an immediate effect on 
the division list, but a lasting 
moral effect also on the minds of 
members. 

Finally, of course it must be 
allowed that down to the middle 
of June the coming Jubilee diffused 
an atmosphere over all ranks and 
classes not favourable to the con- 
tinuance of political strife. It 
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created a new interest, and diverted 
our thoughts altogether out of 
their accustomed channels. Thus 
a great variety of circumstances 
combined to impart a peculiar 
character to the latter part of the 
session of 1897. It is not in the 
nature of Foreign affairs to supply 
that pabulum for systematic day- 
by-day obstruction which domes- 
tic controversies offer. We have 
done the Opposition the jus- 
tice to acknowledge that they 
have latterly seemed disposed to 
abandon both kinds. On Foreign 
affairs in particular they have re- 
cently exercised a good deal of 
praiseworthy forbearance, ever 
since the little encounter be- 
tween Mr Balfour and Sir W. 
Harcourt. What may occur 
within the next few months 
in regard to the Greco-Turkish 
question ; what will happen when 
the Armenian question is reopened, 
it is, of course, impossible to say. 
But down to the present time 
(July 24) nothing has occurred to 
tempt the Opposition into any 
renewal of the guerilla warfare 
which they practised in the 
month of March. 

Is it possible or probable, then, 
that the experience of 1897 will 
dispose the leaders of parties on 
both sides of the House to re- 
consider the methods of conduct- 
ing parliamentary business which 
have been fashionable for the last 
twenty years? The Government 
now sees that the public are per- 
fectly willing to be satisfied with 
moderate instalments of legisla- 
tion provided they are effectively 
executed, and take no delight 
either in programmes a yard long 
or in sessions of a year’s duration. 
The Opposition may have learned 
that obstruction is used up; and 
that, even were it not, against the 
new system of limited legislation 
it would be practically powerless. 
Supposing that we are right, will 


these two conclusions impressthem- 
selves on the minds of parties with 
sufficient distinctness to lead to 
some substantial result, or will the 
precedent set by this session be 
forgotten before the next arrives, 
and matters be allowed to go on ag 
before—with overgrown measures 
which have to be abandoned in the 
end, and autumn sessions which 
exhaust our political energies and 
cause more bad work to be done in 
the long-run than if Parliament sat 
for only three months? We are 
not sanguine of the issue; and 
for the simple reason that for the 
state of things to which 1897 has 
been so happy an exception we are 
indebted to a long train of causes 
generating habits too deeply seated 
we should fear to be rooted out 
in a year. 

Crowded schemes of legislation, 
tedious and yet wasted sessions, 
unbridled and egotistical garrulity, 
wanton opposition as mischievous 
as it is useless, are not things 
of yesterday. They have come 
down to us with other changes, 
which we thought very hope- 
ful at the time; and therefore 
in some sense we have brought 
them on ourselves. Are these 
abuses all to disappear before the 
effect of one fortunate session, 
which has happened to be free from 
the worst of them? The guardian 
genius of the British constitution 
alone knows. But this much may 
be said, that down to the end of 
January nobody ever expected to 
see again such a session of Parlia- 
ment as the last. As far then as it 
is the result of recent experience, 
there is nothing unreasonable in 
hoping to see another like it. As 
far as it is a creature of accident or 
weariness, causing a momentary lull 
in the operation of those causes to 
which the normal character of the 
session for many years past is 
attributable, we are justified in 
no such expectations. The next 
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two or three sessions may possibly 
be quiet ones. But we dare not 
indulge in any confident belief 
that the “healthy change” which 
we commemorate in this article is 
permanent ; or that we are about 
to return to the better system 
which prevailed in the days of 
Palmerston and Peel. We can 
only hope that it may be so. Par- 
liament was held in higher esti- 
mation then than it is now. The 
public in general, as well as the 
members of the House of Com- 
mons, had a juster conception of 
its duties and its dignity. The 
present Government have got the 
wheels out of the rut for the 
moment. And if they can only 
keep them out for another session 
or two, a permanent improvement 
may ensue. But it will be a 
labour of Hercules. 

The year 1897 will long be 
memorable in our annals. It has 
witnessed the opening of another 
chapter in the long and varied 
history of the Eastern question. 
It has witnessed a crisis of no 
ordinary gravity in our South 
African dominion; and it has 
seen the celebration of the Dia- 
mond Jubilee of Queen Victoria 
conducted in the metropolis with 
&@ pomp and magnificence never to 
be forgotten, and evoking a burst 
of enthusiastic loyalty from our 
whole Oolonial empire, which has 
smitten the continent of Europe 
with envy and astonishment. As 
nobody knows what a day may 
bring forth at Constantinople, and 
as the Transvaal question is for 
the moment in abeyance, we may 
proceed at once to the great 
Colonial demonstration from which 
a new era in our policy will here- 
after be dated, more pregnant with 
consequences to this country than 
anything which is now occurring 
on the continent of Europe. We 
must not, of course, expect unan- 
imity on this or any other subject 
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either at home or abroad. The 
language of the Irish members 
on the Jubilee might have been 
spared by men who are for ever 
boasting of their loyalty to the 
Queen, and declaring that it is 
not the monarchy to which they 
have the slightest ill-will. We 
should have thought that the 
Jubilee celebration would afford 
them a good opportunity of em- 
phasising the distinction which 
they profess to draw between the 
British sovereignty and _ the 
British Parliament. But they 
know their own affairs best ; and 
so we suppose does Mr Reid, the 
Premier of New South Wales. 
But it is perhaps to be regretted 
that he thought it necessary to 
speak as he did at the Hotel 
Métropole on the 9th of last 
month. 

This changed feeling on the part 
of the Colonies towards the mother 
country has been growing up for 
some years; and has not been 
arrested even by the chilling re- 
ception which it formerly en- 
countered from the Home Govern- 
ment. But all such memories must 
have been swept away on the 22nd 
of June in the torrent of enthusi- 
asm which that majestic spectacle 
evoked. No subject of her Majesty 
who witnessed that long imperial 
pomp as it wound its way through 
the streets of London under 
wreaths and flags and flowers, 
amid the deafening cheers of 
thousands upon thousands of spec- 
tators, were he but a child of ten, 
will ever feel the impression of 
that day grow faint with time. 
No foreigner, to whatever contin- 
ent he belonged, is ever likely to 
forget the effect which it produced 
on him ; the badge of a world-wide 
dominion, knit together by blood, 
by laws, by language, or else by the 
sincere affection of alien races, re- 
cognising in the aged sovereign who 
for sixty years had swayed the Brit- 
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ish sceptre the best guarantee they 
could possess for peace, security, 
good government, and material 
prosperity. No country in the 
world but our own could furnish 
such a pageant as this. Not the 
most splendid of Roman triumphs 
could vie with it. For in the 
train of a Roman triumph followed 
long files of miserable captives 
doomed to slavery or death ; while 
the English triumph spoke only 
of the glories of civilisation, the 
victories of Christianity, and the 
marriage of loyalty and freedom. 

As the Indian and Colonial 
soldiers of the British Orown 
preceded or followed the carriage 
of their royal mistress— 


‘* Quam variz linguis, habitu tam vestis 
et armis ”— 


her Majesty’s only regret was 
that she could not see the proces- 
sion herself. But the Oolonists 
perhaps would be even more im- 
pressed by the magnificent specta- 
cle which awaited them at Spit- 
head, as bringing home to them, 
more forcibly than even our bril- 
liant array of Guards, Lancers, 
and Dragoons, the mighty force on 
which they could confidently rely 
for the protection of their own 
shores. Guns and soldiers they 
can provide for themselves, but no 
Colonial Marine could ever enable 
them to dispense with the assist- 
ance of the British fleet. There 
they lay, those modern Ironsides, 
emblems of a sovereignty which 
has stood against a world in arms 
for two centuries: and silent indi- 
cators of what they will have to 
encounter who should seek to rob 
us of it. Our Colonial visitors 
know that they have seen in Eng- 
land not merely a British navy, 
but an Imperial navy—one which 
is theirs as much as ours, in which 
they have a part as we have, and 
to which accordingly they have 
cheerfully offered to contribute. 


The Australian Colonies have set 
the example. And the Cape now 
presents us with a man-of-war. 

The gift was announced by Mr 
Goschen at a dinner given to 
the Colonial Premiers at the St 
George’s Olub on the 10th July, 
On this occasion the Premier of 
Tasmania, Sir E. Braddon, pro. 
posed the toast of “The Army, 
the Navy, and Reserve Forces of 
the Empire,”—a toast, we should 
think, that has hardly ever been 
proposed before, or certainly not 
in the same sense. Mr Goschen, 
in replying, said in substance 
what we had written in the 
above paragraph before his speech 
was delivered. But he also gave 
an excellent reason why the gift 
from the Cape Colony, and the 
manner of giving it, should possess 
peculiar value. It was given to 
the British navy; it was not 
connected with any scheme of 
local defence; and it accordingly 
recognised the principle that the 
best way of defending the Oolonies 
was to leave a perfectly free hand 
to the British navy. It may be 
thought from a professional point 
of view that other modes of carry- 
ing out the same purpose might 
be more effective. But whatever 
the contributions from our Col- 
onies, be they small or great, 
they all point in one direction— 
all represent the growing feeling 
that, in the language of the Duke 
of Oambridge, ‘‘ England and the 
Colonies are one nation and one 
empire.” 

There was a time, of course, 
when both in England and the 
Colonies different ideas prevailed. 
In the heyday of Manchester 
Liberalism, when commercial con- 
siderations had been allowed to 
swamp all others, when patriot- 
ism was an exploded puerility, 
and empire a class interest,— 
in those days the Colonies had 
been led, chiefly by the language 
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of English politicians, into think- 
ing that their connection with 
the mother country might ulti- 
mately in the end prove a burden 
to them, while the British public 
had also been deluded into the 
idea that the Oolonies were a 
source of weakness. This view 
of the subject reached its culmi- 
nating-point about the year 1870, 
when Lord Granville, who was 
Colonial Secretary, frankly told a 
Colonial deputation that the 
Colonies were free either to stay 
or to go as they pleased: that it 
was a matter of indifference to this 
country which they did: and that 
no British Minister would walk 
across the street to save them 
from doing either. But when it 
came to this, and the people of 
Great Britain woke up to a sense 
of what this kind of Colonial policy 
really meant, a change soon 
became visible. In 1872 Mr 
Disraeli delivered that famous 
speech to which the growth of the 


Imperial idea may be certainly 
traced, till at length, in this 
Jubilee year, it has assumed such 
prominence and importance that 
the Liberals have suddenly dis- 


covered that it won’t do. Claims 
of this kind—so hurtful to Liberal 
prestige—must at once be stopped. 
This was only to be expected. It 
is part of the regular game. But 
if the Liberal Colonial policy as 
expounded by Lord Granville had 
not speedily been checked by the 
better sense of the British people, 
and the truer instinct of the 
Conservative leader, there is no 
saying where our Oolonial empire 
would have been by this time. 
The spectacle of June 22nd would 
have been impossible: and so far 
from Great Britain and the 
Colonies being one nation and one 
empire they would have been split 
up into half-a-dozen. 

To Lord Rosebery we owe the 
adroit perversion of history ac- 
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cording to which the revival of 
the Imperial idea was the work 
of no party in particular, whereas 
it is perfectly well known that 
the Liberals did their best to dis- 
courage it, and that the Conserva- 
tives were the first to appreciate 
it. He refers exclusively to what 
Lord Beaconsfield said in 1852, 
when he was just fresh to office, 
ignoring altogether the speech to 
which we have referred, delivered 
many years afterwards, when his 
faculties were in their prime, and 
he spoke with all the ripened 
sagacity of a veteran statesman. 

It was at a dinner given to the 
Colonial Premiers by the National 
Liberal Club on the 3rd of July 
that Lord Rosebery distinguished 
himself :— 


“One amazing orator the other day 
went so far as to trace the germ of 
the Imperial idea to the late Lord 
Beaconsfield. Now, we have it under 
Lord Beaconsfield’s own signature and 
seal that he regarded the Colonies as 
unnecessary and heavy encumbrances, 
who would hasten to leave us at 
the shortest notice. The fact is that 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Imperialism was 
merely European and Asiatic, and it 
was not, as the newer Imperialism is, 
not merely European and Asiatic, but 
American, African, and Australasian 
as well.” 


Now, what is the real history 
of Mr Disraeli and the Oolonies ? 
and let us see whether Lord Rose- 
bery has not himself fallen into 
the pit that he digged for others. 
In 1852 Mr Disraeli, then Ohan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in a letter 
to Lord Malmesbury apropos of 
the Fisheries dispute with America, 
says, “These wretched Colonies 
will all be independent too in a 
few years, and are a millstone 
round our necks.” But five-and- 
forty years ago this was a common 
opinion, not to say the general 
opinion, in England. Mr Disraeli 
had given no special study to the 
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Colonial question; and he only 
said what other people were saying 
all round him. But what does 
this prove? It only proves that 
during the next twenty years he 
watched events and moved with 
the times, and that the Liberal 
party did not. If he was the first 
among our leading statesmen who 
woke up to the mistake which 
England had made in regard to 
her Oolonial empire, he was just 
as much the pioneer of the Imperial 
idea as if he had never at any 
time shared in that mistake him- 
self. The Liberal party in 1872 
were still where they were, and 
where Mr Disraeli was, in 1852, 
even if they had not retrograded. 
They had learned nothing, and 
unlearned nothing; had made no 
advance whatever towards juster 
views on this all-important na- 
tional subject. Mr Disraeli had. 
He had come to understand what 
the Colonies really were to us, 
and almost immediately after a 
Liberal Minister of the Crown had 
bade them go to hell if they 
pleased, he replied in that memor- 
able speech to which, no doubt, 
Sir M. Hicks Beach was referring 
when he made the remark which 
Lord Rosebery considered so amaz- 
ing. If his lordship was ignor- 
ant of that speech, it only shows 
that before he undertakes to in- 
struct other people in political 
history he does not take the 
trouble to read it himself; if he 
was not, it only shows that he 
does not hesitate to garble it. 

This is what Mr Disraeli said in 
a speech at the Crystal Palace on 
the 24th of June 1872 :— 


“Gentlemen, there is another and 
second great object of the Tory party. 
If the frst is to maintain the institu- 
tions of the country, the second is, in 
my opinion, to uphold the empire of 
England. If you look to the history 
of this country since the advent of 
Liberalism —forty years ago—you 


will find that there has been no effort 
so continuous, so subtle, supported b 

so much energy, and carried on wit 

so much ability and acumen, as the 
attempts of Liberalism to effect the 
disintegration of the empire of Eng. 
land. And, gentlemen, of all its 
efforts, this is the one which has 
been the nearest to success. It hag 
been proved to all of us that we have 
lost money by our Colonies. How 
often has it been suggested that we 
should at once emancipate ourselves 
from this incubus. Well, that result 
was very nearly accomplished. When 
those subtle views were adopted by 
the country under the plausible plea 
of granting self-government to the 
Colonies, I confess that I myself 
thought the tie was broken. Not that 
I, for one, object to self-government. 
But self-government, in my opinion, 
when it was conceded, ought to have 
been conceded as part of a great 
policy of Imperial consolidation. It 
ought to have been accompanied by 
an Imperial tariff, by securities for 
the people of England for the enjoy- 
ment of the unappropriated lands 
which belonged to their Sovereign 
as their trustee, and by a military 
code which should have precisely de- 
fined the means and the responsibili- 
ties by which the Colonies should be 
defended, and by which, if necessary, 
this country should call for aid from 
the Colonies themselves. It ought, 
further, to have been accompanied 
by the institution of some represen- 
tative council in the metropolis, which 
would have brought the Colonies into 
constant and continuous relations 
with the Home Government. All 
this, however, was omitted, because 
those who advised that policy—and 
I believe their convictions were sin- 
cere — looked upon the Colonies of 
England, looked even 4 our con- 
nection with India, as a burden upon 
this country, viewing everything in a 
financial aspect, and totally passing 
by those moral and political consider- 
ations which make nations great, and 
by the influence of which alone men 
are distinguished from animals. 
Well, what has been the result of 
this attempt, during the reign of 
Liberalism, for the disintegration of 
the empire? It has entirely failed. 
But how has it failed? Through the 
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thy of the Colonies with the 
om pa They have decided 
that the empire shall not be destroyed, 
and, in my opinion, no Minister in 
this country will do his duty who 
neglects any opportunity of recon- 
structing, as much as — our 
Colonial empire, and of responding 
to those distant sympathies which 
may become the source of incalcul- 
able strength and happiness to this 
land.” 


And this prophetic language is the 
utterance of a statesman whose im- 
perialism was purely Indian and 
Asiatic ! 

What Sir M. Hicks Beach said 
was this. On the 30th of June, 
at the annual banquet of the Na- 
tional Oonservative Union, he said: 
“Yet the Imperial sentiment was 
not so fashionable in England al- 
ways asitisnow. If they looked 
back through the years they would 
find that it was their great leader, 
Lord Beaconsfield, who first taught 
the people of the United Kingdom 
what the empire meant, and what 
its importance and value was.” 
This is the assertion which to 
Lord Rosebery seems so amazing. 
We think his answer will seem 
still more amazing, not only to 
Conservatives, but to his own 
party as well. What are we to 
think of a disputant who, in order 
to score a point against an adver- 
sary, makes parade of a few words 
in a letter written to a colleague 
half a century ago, and carefully 
keeps in the background an im- 
portant speech delivered by the 
same statesman at a great public 
meeting twenty years afterwards, 
which expresses his later and more 
matured convictions? And what 
will his followers think of a leader 
who by this very manwuvre brings 
into such bold relief the unfortun- 
ate truth that while on the sub- 
ject of the Colonies the Tories had 
advanced with the times, the Lib- 
erals had stood still? 

Whatever assistance may have 
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been contributed by Sir John See- 
ley to the propagation of the Im- 
perial idea, his views were not 
given to the world till long after 
the delivery of Mr Disraeli’s speech. 

Allowing for the interruption 
of the session occasioned by the 
Jubilee, an excellent amount of 
good sound work has been got 
through. Next in importance to 
the two Education Bills which 
were passed early in the session 
comes the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion for Accidents Bill, which en- 
countered considerable opposition 
from the supporters of the Govern- 
ment in both Houses, and gave 
rise to a good deal of comment on 
what were called the “socialistic 
proclivities” of the Ministry. It 
is alleged that the Government 
have practically surrendered the 
principle for which they contended 
in 1894: and that the provisions 
of the bill are now the only 
channel through which the work- 
ing man is likely to seek for 
compensation. Mr Asquith made 
a jubilant speech on the subject, 
contending that in accepting an 
amendment proposed by the Home 
Secretary they were “celebrating 
the obsequies of contracting out.” 
Mr Balfour turned sharply upon 
him and showed him that he didn’t 
know what he was talking about, 
and that the provision in the pre- 
sent bill will only effect just what 
Lord Dudley’s amendment to the 
bill of 1893 would have effected, 
had Mr Asquith and his friends 
been willing to accept it. But at 
that time they preferred to wreck 
the bill, rather than agree to the 
very same principle which Sir Mat- 
thew White Ridley’s amendment 
now reaffirms. Instead of cele- 
brating the obsequies of contract- 
ing out, the House of Oommons 
has simply made a bonfire of all 
the arguments employed by the 
Liberals against it. 

Let us put Lord Dadley’s 
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amendment and Sir Matthew 
White Ridley’s side by side. 
The object of both is the same 
—namely, to ensure that the 
workman shall not be placed in 
any worse position under the bill 
than he would have been had the 
bill never passed. Sir Matthew 
White Ridley says that “if the 
funds under any private arrange- 
ment are not sufficient to meet the 
compensation payable thereout, 
the employer shall be liable to 
make good the deficiency.” In the 
House of Lords, on December 8, 
1893, when the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Bill, as it was then called, 
was in Oommittee, Lord Dudley 
moved an amendment that the Act 
“shall not apply to any such ar- 
rangement if the Board of Trade 
is satisfied that it provides reason- 
able compensation.” If it did not, 
the workman would have to fall 
back on the Act, and come on the 
employer ; and that is all that he 
can do now. Where is the differ- 
ence? It was never intended that 
contracting out was to give any 
advantage to the employers or take 
away anything from the workman. 
Its object has always been rather 
moral than material : to perpetuate 
the cultivation of those friendly 
relations between employers and 
employed which both sides alike 
believe to be of the highest value. 
Freedom of contract under the 
one bill is exactly what it would 
have been under the other had 
Lord Dudley’s amendment been 
adopted. 

It is freedom of contract, guarded 
only by the one condition that the 
workman shal] be no loser by it. 
No doubt the mode by which it is 
sought to give effect to this con- 
dition may be estimated differently 
by different people. It is very 
difficult to lay down provisions on 
such a subject which can be safe- 
guarded at every point. If an em- 
ployer becomes bankrupt on the one 
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hand, or the workmen strike upon 
the other, the compensation, it is 
said, will in the one case be |] 
and in the other fall exclusively on 
one party. But if no legislation 
was ever to be attempted because it 
could not be secured from liability 
to such accidents as these, how 
many Acts of Parliament should 
we have on the Statute-book? The 
sole question is, said Mr Balfour, 
‘“‘whether, under the terms of the 
bill, which forbid the employers to 
contract out except under terms 
as favourable as those in the bill, 
contracting out will or will not be 
a dead letter.” Yes, that is the 
question! And it has been an- 
swered already by the manager of 
one great London industry, himself 
a great authority on the subject, 
in the negative. It will not bea 
dead letter. 

The Bill was read a second time 
in the House of Lords, and went 
into Committee on the 26th, too 
late for us to notice the debate. 
But in whatever form it may issue 
from the Upper House there is a 
word or two to be said on this and 
other kindred measures which will 
be equally in season. The bill has 
been called a departure from all 
true Tory traditions. Both Lord 
Salisbury and Mr Balfour referred 
to the history of our factory legis- 
lation, which affords a complete 
answer to the charge. That 
famous old Tory, Mr Saddler, led 
the campaign against the truck 
system, and his work was taken up 
by Sir Henry Halford, the Tory 
member for South Leicestershire, 
who in doing so represented all 
those older and better traditions 
of Toryism which helped to make 
it the popular party in this coun- 
try. If it has become so again, it 
is by treading in the same path; 
and the Tory leaders might have 
gone as far back as Mr Pitt, whose 
scheme for the relief of the peas- 
antry, which only the pressure of 
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foreign affairs prevented him from 
carrying out, would have made Mr 
Maclean and Mr Vicary Gibbs turn 
pale. But even if the present 
Government had not all these 
traditions and precedents in their 
favour, their followers ought to 
bear in mind that the Cabinet is 
not formed, as far as domestic 
matters are concerned, on an ex- 
clusively Oonservative basis, and 
that if we retain the inestimable ser- 
vices of such men as the Duke of 
Devonshire and Mr Chamberlain 
in defence of our Imperial and 
Colonial interests, and in support 
of our great national institutions, 
we must repay them by conces- 
sions on social and domestic ques- 
tions. 

We deny that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Bill is any such 
concession, as some of its enemies 
allege. But even if it were, we 


must all of us remember that the 
political situation has changed very 
greatly since the days of that Con- 


servatism to which the member 
for Oardiff, in common, we must 
own, with many others, looks back 
sofondly. It is hopeless to combine 
middle-class legislation with demo- 
cratic institutions, We may regret 
that things have come to such a 
pass. But practical men must 
face facts. It is no use to run 
our heads against stone walls, in 
the idle hope that the stone wall 
will tumble down. We have got 
to preserve the framework of 
society, and the spirit of those in- 
stitutions which have made us 
what we are, as long as we can. 
But that would not be very long 
on a purely non posswmus policy. 
By a course of legislation such as 
the present Goverment has entered 
on, we believe it may be possible 
to preserve them essentially unim- 
paired for many generations. But 
at all events, to exchange the 
present Government for a Radical 
one would be out of the frying- 
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pan into the fire. Conservatives 
will never kill Charles to make 
James king. 

To call the Compensation Bill 
“Socialistic” is to betray some 
ignorance of what socialism means, 
Socialism would throw on society 
the proper work of individuals. 
The bill throws on individuals 
what socialists would throw on 
society. Lord Salisbury in his 
excellent speech brought this 
point out very clearly. It is not 
her Majesty’s Government, but 
the leader of the Opposition in the 
House of Lords who is the real 
socialist. 

Between the financial calcula- 
tions of Lord Londonderry and 
those of Lord Salisbury we do not 
undertake to decide, and indeed a 
special article would be required 
for the purpose. But that the 
bill is calculated either to crush or 
to cripple the mining industry in 
any part of the United Kingdom, 
seems a very strong statement, and 
requires much better evidence in 
support of it than has yet been 
adduced. 

In taking leave of the session 
of 1897 we may congratulate our 
readers on the signs of some ap- 
parent progress in the negotiations 
between the Powers and the Porte. 
The Sultan has begun to think 
that it is time for him to make a 
first concession, and has agreed, we 
hear, to accept the strategic fron- 
tier assigned to him by the six 
Allies, coupled, however, with cer- 
tain “reservations.” Had it not 
been for the Concert the Turks 
would have now been in Attica ; 
and the difficulties of the situation 
would have been trebled. The dis- 
cussion of July the 19th conclud- 
ed practically what the House of 
Commons had to say upon the sub- 
ject, for the skirmish which fol- 
lowed on the 23rd was a mere no- 
thing; and both Parliament and 
the public must allow that as far 
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as this particular question is con- 
cerned the Government emerge 
from the session with unimpaired 
credit and prestige. 

As the debate on South Africa 
was deferred till the 26th of July, 
it was too late for the August 
number of ‘ Maga.’ We can only 
say that the Report entirely ex- 
onerates the Oolonial Office from 
any complicity with the raid ; and 
that the only serious attack on the 
Government policy proceeds from 
the little group of Radicals who 
are always to be found below the 
Liberal gangway, and are a thorn 
in the flesh to the occupants of the 
Treasury bench. The two parties 
are at almost open war both on 
this and other questions. And 


the close of the session shows the 
breach between them gradually 
widening, and the leader of the 
Opposition growing more and more 
tired every day of the goad which 
is constantly being applied to him. 

Among many good and useful 


bills passed this session are the 
Foreign Prison-made Goods Bill, 
the Military Manceuvres Bill, and 
the Merchant Shipping (Under- 
manning) Bill. We are sorry that 
Lord Balfour has not been able to 
proceed with his Scotch Private Bill 
legislation. But other very useful 
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Scotch measures will doubtless be 
passed, notably the Scotch Edu. 
cation Bill, the Congested Districts 
Bill, and the Public Health Bill 
though we were threatened at one 
time with a revival of obstruction, 
for the Radicals came forward in 
force to justify the definition of 
Radical policy once given by Lord 
Salisbury,—that it was never satis- 
fied with benefiting any one unless 
it injured somebody else at the 
same time. The proposal to give 
the Congested Districts Board the 
power of taking land compulsorily 
is simply monstrous, and could 
only have been proposed for pur- 
poses of delay. We had hoped 
that this spirit had died out 
of the House of Oommons for 
the present. But it seems not, 
Nevertheless, thesession altogether, 
ending early in August, will leave 
a very good record, and a still 
better example, behind it. Ob- 
struction has at all events di- 
minished ; business-like discussion 
has prevailed ; comparatively little 
time has been wasted; and Mr 
Balfour himself has amply ful- 
filled Sir W. Harcourt’s prophecy. 
If his reputation suffered any- 
thing during the session of 1896, 
he has triumphantly redeemed it 
during the session of 1897. 
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